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Guru Nanak Dev’s Message of 
Universal Brotherhood* 

Dbvindbr Kumar Verm a** 


This is an opportunity to look back and study more intently the 
variegated pattern of spiritual life in medieval India and the way it 
sought to resolve the diversity of Indian life in a unity born of the 
spiritual kinship of man. In fact, Guru Nanak Dev is one of those 
great men of history whose fame transcends to bounds of space and 
time. He addressed humanity as a whole and his message will, 
therefore, remain echoing down the corridors of time. 

A deep and genuine humanism motivated all his actions and he 
applied himself with singular zeal and sincerity to the eradication of 
those social evils which had eaten into the very vitals of Indian 
society. His concerns for the outcaste and the downtrodden opened 
up new vistas of hope and confidence before those less advantageously 
placed in society. He understood better than any of his contempo- 
raries the multi-racial, multi-religious and multi-lingual pattern of 
Indian society and worked ceaselessly to bring the various commu- 
nities and culture-groups of India nearer and closer to each other. 
He wanted to see in all human relationship the harmony of a perfect 
orchestra. 

Once Max Arthur Macauliffe, the great scholar of Sikhism, 
asked Max Muller, the world renowned scholar of Hinduism and 
Sanskrit to tell Guru Nanak’s teachings in one sentence. Max 
Muller summed up in three words : “Nanak preached harmony.” 
And really there is no better summing up of Guru I^anak’s teachings 
than this. 


♦Paper read on 15th November 1992, Civic Centre, Rourkela, ‘National 
Symposium on the teachings of Sri Guru Nanak Dev ji and their relevance 
in present times,’ organised by Orissa Sikh Pratinidhi Board Rourkela. 
♦♦Executive Editor. The Panjab Past and Present, Department of Punjab 
Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Guru Nanak Dev laid the foundation of brotherhood of man on 
its true basis. He says, “all human beings are equal since all men 
have sprung from one light. He loved all human-beings irrespective 
of religious or geographical limits or barriers .” 1 His life and teach- 
ings are a symbol of harmony. Sri Aurbindo says, “all problems of 
existence are essentially problems of harmony.” In reality, 
“Brotherhood of man is the necessary outcome of the unity of 
Godhood .” 2 The idea of brotherhood of man was an important 
and an active principle with him. There were two schools of thought 
practised by the Muslims in the medieval period. These were the 
Wajoodee and the Shuhoodee, The former believed in the philosophy 
of Wahdat-ul-Wajood or humah-oost. They believed in the unity of 
God and unity of His creation .” 3 The Shuhoodee believed in the 
philosophy of Wahdat-ul-Shuhood that is hamah-az-oost. They believed 
that all that existed was a gift of supreme Lord but not Himself . 4 5 
Guru Nanak believed in the former. 

Guru Nanak believed in Oneness of God — all Truth, Creator, 
Fearless without Enmity, Formless, Unborn and Self-existent. He 
declared that there is but one religion of truth, if anyone to practis e 
it. Hinduism and Islam are two different paths for a common 
destination to God . 6 He scrapped all divisions of mankind with one 
pithy utterance — “No Hindu, no Musalman.” He proclaimed the 
oneness of all people, all religions and all cultures. This gave a new 
status to man. The proclamation was a new charter of emancipation 
for man as mankind was thought to be indivisible. It was the glory 
of the Guru that he showed the path to both the Muslims and the 
Hindus, to live peacefully as brothers. During his travels, wherever 
he went, he spread brotherhood of man along with gospel of love and 
unity of God. He visited almost all the religious places of both, the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Both were his followers. Muslims called 
him Hazrat Nanak Shah and was addressed Sat Guru Nanak Dev by 


1. H. R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1973, p. 65. 

2. Bhai Jodh Singh, Studies in Sikhism, p. 14. 

3. A. M. Ahuja and N. D. Ahu^a, “Martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur vis-a- 
vis the Religious Policy of Aurangzeb”, Journal of Sikh Studies, Vol. Ill, 
No. 2, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1976, pp. 30-31; Devinder 
Kumar Verma, “Guru Gobind Singh in History.” Unpublished Ph. D. 
Thesis, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1989, p. 188. 

4. A. M. Ahuja and N. D. Ahuja. op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

5. Eko dharma drirhe sach koi, Adi Granth, p, 1188. 
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Hindus. He was acclaimed as Pir-i-Hind in the Muslim world and Tais 
name is still inscribed as Hazrat : Rab-i-Majid-Baba Nanak Faqir Aulia 
on a memorial in Baghdad,” 6 the citadel of Muslim culture. People 
of all castes and callings still revere him as the Guru of the Hindus 
and the Pir of the Muslims, cherished as such in popular verses : 

Guru Nanak Shah Faqir 
Hindu Ka Guru, Musalman Ka Pir. 

Guru Nanak attacked the citadels of orthodoxy with the armour 
of gentle debate. His compositions reveal his thorough familiarity 
with contemporary Hinduism and Islam. He refers so frequently to 
the Vedas, the Samritis, the Shastras, the Puranas and the Quran. He 
repudiates the Hindu practices and modes of worship and attached no 
importance to pilgrimage. He, would rather wish to advise a Hindu to 
wear the sacramental thread of mercy, contentment, self-control and 
truth. He advised the Qazi to adjust his conduct to his profession 
and become a true Mussalman. Guru Nanak wanted the true 
Mussalman, to say the five prayers of sachch (truth), halal (lawful 
earning), khair (wishing well of others), niyat (right intention) and 
si fat (praise of the Lord). These values stress that the real religion 
for all mankind is one. 

Guru Nanak showed little appreciation for the established orders 
of his time and did not identify himself with the existing forms of 
religion. He applied his ideas consistently to evaluate all the con- 
temporary forms of religious belief and practice after he was con- 
vinced that he had something more valuable to offer. He adopted 
for himself and for his followers the use of his own compositions. 

To give a practical demonstration of what he believed in and 
advocated for, he was always accompanied by his life long insepar- 
able companion, Mardana, a low caste Muhammadan Mirasi, a 
reback player (ministrel). He called him bhai or brother. Thus, the 
Guru with all his vast ranging vision was compassionate and friendly 
towards the commonfolk to whom he brought the message of the 
pure life, rectitude and courage. This massage of Guru Nanak was 
followed and preached by his successors in letter and spirit. For 
example, when Guru Tegh Bahadur was martyred at Delhi on 1 lth f 
November 1675, Bhai Jaita, a mazbhi, together with Bhai Nanu, a 
calico-printer and Bhai Uda, a Rathor, courageously managed to 
pick up the head of Guru Tegh Bahadur and hurried away with it to 


6. Sewaram Singh, The Divine Master, Lahore, 1923, pp. 154-57. 
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Anandpur Sahib where it was duly presented to Guru Gobind Singh . 7 
Touched by the extreme devotion of these Sikhs, Guru Gobind Singh 
embraced them most affectionately and declared them to be Guru’s 
own sons . 8 9 

The initiation of Guru Gobind Singh by his disciples was a thing 
unknown in the history of religions. He, however, wished to be 
baptized as one of them, adopting the same form and wearing the 
same symbols as had been prescribed for the new dispensation. And 
he offered to submit himself to- the same discipline as had been laid 
down for the Khalsa. He was of the Khalsa, he said, and the Khalsa 
was the very breath of his life, nay, his very self. In complying with 
the wishes of the Master, the Panj Pyare assumed the role of the Guru 
and formally baptized him into the fold of the Khalsa. Verity this 
strange phenomenon been acclaimed by a contemporary poet Bhai 
Gurdas II : 

Waih pargateo mard agammra waryam ikela 
Wah wah Guru Gobind Singh ape Gur Chela? 

This was only a practical demonstration of the humility of the Guru’s 
mind and of the equality between man and man, as preached by the 
founder master, Guru Nanak. In order to consumate his teachings 
to make a man of his own thinking Guru Nanak laid special stress on 
caste system, sangat and pangat. 

II 

Distinction of caste was a great impediment in the way of social 
equality. Caste has been one of the fundamental institutions resting 
on religious sanctions of the Hindus amongst whom Guru Nanak had 
to preach, and in the words of Gough, “Caste may be generally 
discussed as the theory and practice of hereditary social distinctions 
carried to the extremist limits, and confirmed by the sanction of 
religion... carried to the extreme it is a barrier to all progress since 
in effect it is an enormous system of privileges .” 10 Guru Nanak 


7. Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi, Khata Ramano Ka, typed script, Department of 
Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala (hereafter PHS). 

8. The utterance of the Guru Gobind Singh at this time, as the tradition goes 
was : ‘ Rangrette Guru Ke Bete.’ 

9. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, Amritsar, 1981, Var xii, p. 436; Khushwaqat Rai, 
Tarikh-i-Sikhan (1811), MS. GS, Pbi. Tr., Milki Ram Kushan, typed script, 
PHS, p. 34. 

10. Gough, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, London, 1897, p. 16. 
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knew that the spiritual development, religious reform and social 
progress could not take place under a system of privileges which 
confined the monopoly of spiritual evolution and religious sanctity to 
the so-called higher castes and debarred the lower ones from the 
spiritual and religious advantages. Therefore, Guru Nanak 
denounced the caste and the taboos limited with it with utmost 
vehemence and advocated equality of man. 

Guru Nanak considered all people as members of the same human 
family. This concept was much wider in its scope than the equality 
of followers of the same faith who held all non-members as inferior 
or the equality of a caste brotherhood who thought of the whole array 
of caste groups in the social hierarchy as low. Birth as social status 
had no value in his estimation. He could think of high and low in 
terms of merit only . 11 Guru Nanak says that he was himself from 
amongst the lowest and did not want to ape the high borns because 
God helps those who stand by the low . 12 The principle of one 
uniform code for all people, high and low appealed to him most and 
it was strongly advocated . 13 He declared the existing institution of 
class gradation and untouchability indefensible against the will of 
God . 14 In the words of Pincott, “Nanak taught that all men are 
equal before God, that there is no high, no low, no dark, no fair, 
no privileged, no outcaste, all are equal both in race and in creed in 
political rights and in religious aspirations .” 15 Caste to him was the 
greatest evil and he, therefore, decided to throw it off-lock, stock and 
barrel. This brought before the people the vision of classless society. 
He preached that all human beings are fathered by the same God and, 
as such, all are brothers. He took the whole humanity in his fold 
and prayed for the welfare of all . 16 There is no consideration of 
caste in the next world . 17 

The Guru had no belief in the classification of people according 
to their birth. To him all people are born equal and their caste and 


11. Adi Granth, p. 1330. 

12. Sri Rag, Mohalla I, p. 15. 

“I am with the lowly, the lowest of the low born. What have I do with the 
high ups ? Thy grace besets those who take care of the lowly.” 

13. Updesh Chauh Varna Ko Sanjha, Adi Granth, p. 747. 

14. Ibid., p. 53. 

15. Fredrick Pincott, The Sikh Religion, Calcutta, 1958, p. 74. 

16. Adi Granth, p. 853. 

17. Asa di Var, Mohalla I, Shalok II. 
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class could be determined by what they do . 18 

Guru Nanak has been described as a man of great moral courage. 
He possessed such power of eloquence as never failed to produce a 
deep impact on his listeners. He established religion in the Kaliyug 
and showed the way to holymen . 19 

Among the first things Guru Nanak is recorded to have said after 
his perfect enlightenment is “there is no Hindu, no Musalman .’’ 20 In 
saying this he was pointing essentially to the unity of men and calling 
them to realise fraternity. He preached a religion broad based 
enough to embrace all. He invited them to search for that spiritually 
vital core which lay beyond all particularism. In this sense, his 
message has great modern relevance. It is, however, regrettable that 
scholarly endeavour towards comprehending and interpreting it has 
so far been extremely meagre. 

Guru Nanak’s life was inspired by deep humanism. Human life 
is precious, he used to say, and it should be utilized for the purpose 
it has been given. And this object could be realized only by serving 
the cause of the poor and the neglected. He had realized that more 
than food and fire, man’s need was sympathy and human brotherhood. 
His own life was a living symbol of his ideal of human love and 
sympathy. At Kartarpur he imparted regular instruction to his 
followers and visitors to shed off external forms and declared caste 
distinctions. He emphatically impressed upon them to believe in 
brotherhood and equality of mankind and serve the people. Thus, 
he expected of his followers to live a social life and must be aware 
of their obligations to others. They should lead a life of discipline, 
simplicity and good conduct. He visualised a casteless society un- 
violative of godly injunction of human equality. In order to re-esta- 
blish the social values, he prescribed a virtuous conduct. 

Guru Nanak’s message is for the integration of thought, word 
and deed through deep meditation, noble conduct and good inten- 
tions. It not only uplifted the society but also gave momentum to 
the noble values of life. 

We are still fighting to evolve a new society where men will be 
equal, where exploitation will end, where amity and understanding 


18. Sa zat Sa pat hai jehe Karam Kamai, 

Parbhati, Chaupade , Mohalla I, p. 1330. 

19. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion , Oxford, 1909, Vo). I, p. 37. 

20. Guru Gobind Singh, Bachittar Natak, V. 6. 
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will replace hatred, bigotry and artificial barriers between the com- 
munities. That, basically speaking, is in the relevance of Guru 
Nanak’s teachings today, the basic tenets of our constitution, the 
ideals of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. Guru Nanak preach- 
ed these more than five hundred years ago. One cannot but salute 
his memory when one realizes that he paved the way for the ideals 
which we are striving to achieve even - today. 

Ill 

Through Sangat Guru Nanak aimed at levelling class distinctions 
and establishing the equality and brotherhood of mankind. He 
was clear that man cannot live in isolation 21 and the society influences 
the behaviour and attitude of man. He emphasised the significance 
of sangat * 2 or congregation. The word Sangat literally means an as- 
sembly or meeting together. Guru Nanak defined Sat Sangat as 
“the society where praises of the Supreme Lord alone are expound- 
ed .” 23 Guru Arjan sang “he who mixes up with the holy Sangat is 
able to cross the Ferry .” 24 Bhai Gurdas, a contemporary of Guru 
Arjan and Guru Hargobind, and Saint Paul of the Sikhs, tells us 
that “of all associations the most fruitfull was that with the Guru’s 
Sikhs who were the holiest of the holy .” 26 He compared Sat Sangat 
to a river and says that just as water from any source may ultimately 
lose itself in the sea by reaching a river, similarly by associating 
with the Sangat one might lose oneself in the Guru , 26 Bhai Gurdas 
was so highly impressed with the piety and virtuousness of the Sikhs 
of his days that he saw in their congregation an image of Heaven, 
the abode of all truth . 27 Thus, it was a group of like-minded people 
who obeyed certain norms. 

Men of the lower castes must have come closer to those of the 
higher caste, who in their turn, inspired by the feeling of brother- 
hood, must have wanted to be atleast some what like them, They 
too must have shown love and sympathy to the hitherto despised 


21. Majh Ki Far; Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 287. 

22. Asa Ashtpadi; Macauliffe, op. cit.. p. 314; Prabhati Ashtpadi; Macauliffe, 
op. cit., p. 280. 

23. Adi Granth Sri Rag Mohaila /, Ibid., p, 72. 

24. Ibid., Git jri Mohaila V , 

25. Bhai Gurdas, op. cit., Kabit 57. 

26. Ibid., Kabit 63. 

27. Ibid., Kabits 124-26. 
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sections of society, who would have flocked to them and given 
them moral strength and spiritual satisfaction. This tender bond, 
once created, proved to be the strongest and most enduring. This 
new born community constituted by Guru Nanak went on becom- 
ing self-sufficient in all matters, social and economic. 

Guru Nanak was all in favour of the formation of a social 
group, which by practising a common moral code, would be cohe- 
sive unit. He organised his disciples and followers into Sangats 
which met in a spirit of goodwill and understanding without distinc- 
tion of caste and creed. This would add to the strength of the indi- 
vidual and the group to face onslaughts of conservative reaction. 
As such it was not only in tune with the age but also intended to 
serve as a motivation for cohesion and direction of the social order 
of the Sikhs otherwise social order might go astray. 

The membership of the Sangat organisation was open to all per- 
sons, men and women, whatever their social position. As these 
Sangats grew with the passage of time, people hailing from different 
faiths, castes, and walks of life came into their fold. Men belonging 
to high and low castes sat together without any distinction, and this 
casteless get-together propagated the Sikh principle that a man of 
any faith, caste, colour, or creed could join the Sikh Sangat. 
Many Muslims are also said to have started coming into the Sikh 
Sangats and Guru Arjan had many Muslims as his followers to 
whom Emperor Jahangir has referred in his autobiography . 28 Simi- 
larly Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh had many Muslims 
as their followers. 

The Sangats or congregations met at dharmsalas for religious 
purposes . 29 The dharmsalas symbolised the corporate life of the 
Sikhs . 30 

The Sangats also gave people practical training in the Sikh way 
of life. In these assemblies the Sikhs sang the Guru’s hymns in 
praise and adoration of God which imperceptibly led the receptive 
mind of the devotee to a life of virtue and service. 

A number of Sangats were established in different parts of India 
and abroad where Guru Nanak went during his missionary travels . 81 

28. Jahangir, Tuzak-i-Jahangiri, p. 35, Rogers & Beweridge Eng. tr. Vol. I, p.72. 

29. Bhai Gurdas, Var II, pauris 24-31. 

30. W. H. McLeod. Evolution of the Sikh Community, Delhi, 1975, p. 31. 

31. Ghulam Hussain Khan, Siyyar-ul-Mutakhrin (1782), Cawnpore, 1897, 
p. 401; Bhai Gurdas, Var l.paurill. 
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Bhai Gurdas has mentioned names of some of the places where 
Sangats were established such as Agra, Burhanpur, Dacca, Gwalior, 
Gujrat, Jaunpur, Kabul, Kashmir, Laskar, Lucknow, Patna, Prayag, 
Thanesar, etc . 32 These Sangats were supervised and presided over 
by persons generally appointed by the Guru himself. Guru Nanak 
appointed Bhai Lallo, Sheikh Sajjan (Western Punjab), Budhan Shah 
at Kiratpur, Gopal Das at Benaras, Jhande at Bushair, Kal Yug at 
Jagannath Puri, Salis Rai at Patna and Dev-Lut at Lushai (Tibet). 
The structure and organisation of the Sangat reflect the corporate 
spirit and democratic tradition enshrined in Sikhism. There was 
hardly a town in the country where some Sikhs were not to be 
found . 33 

Almost all the Gurus kept contacts with their Sangats. If 
they could not visit them personally they wrote to them off and on 
telling them to observe the discipline of the Sangat, inviting them to 
their headquarters during Diwali and Baisakhi festivals and asked 
them to send certain things, as the developing Panth required . 34 
The seats of Sangats were not merely places of worship but also 
wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to the indigent 
way-farers . 36 

There was a growing identification between the Guru and the 
Sangat and thus Sangat began to acquire great sanctity until the 
whole spiritual authority was transferred to the Sangat after Guru 
Gobind Singh. On the one hand Senapat, contemporary of Guru 
Gobind Singh, identifies the Guru with God and on the other he 
identifies the Sangat with the Guru. Thus, Sangat was identified with 
God and became sacrosanct. There is a strong feeling that gradu- 
ally the Sangat attained the status even superior to that of the 
Guru. ‘The Guru rated the Sangat above the Guru and used to say 
that where the Guru was equal to twenty parts the Sangat was equal 
to twenty one parts .’ 36 In this way a divine character is attributed 

32. Bhai Gurdas, Var I, pauri 27. 

33. Zulfiqar Ardastani, Debistan-i-Mazahib (1645), Kanpur, 1904, p. 239. 

34. Hukamname (ed.), Ganda Singh, Patiala, 1967, Nos. 54, 55, 56, 65 (money), 
45, 46, 49, 63 (weapons), 37 (horses), 43-44 (oxen), 62 (camels) and 44 
(elephants). 

35. Ibbetson and Maclagan, A Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, 
Lahore, 1919, p. 687. 

36. Adi Grant h pp. 317, 1335; Bhai Gurdas, Var 16, pauri 25, Var 25, pauri 39, 
Senapati, Sri Gur Sobha (ed.), Ganda Singh, Patiala, 1967, p. 25. 
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to the collective body of the Sangat which ultimately became authori- 
tative for the individual members of the congregation. 

Explaining the significance of the institution of Sangat, Zulfiqar 
Ardastani Maubid, popularly known as Mohsin Fani and contempo- 
rary of Guru Hargobind and Guru Har Rai, affirms that whenever a 
Sikh or even the Guru had any particular wish, the Sangat was 
requested to join the prayer so that his wish might be fulfilled . 37 
Thus, Sangat played a vital role in the integration of the community. 

IV 

Guru Nanak, who refused to recognize any distinction between 
man and man, and tried to bring his followers together both in 
thought and deed, laid the foundation of Sangat and Pangat (Langar) 
or free community kitchen at Kartarpur. Langar is a Persian word 
meaning : ‘an alms, house’, an asylum for the poor and the desti- 

tude, ‘a public kitchen kept by a great man for his followers and 
dependents, the holymenand the needy.’ Guru Ka Langar conveys more 
aptly the last meaning than other meanings, as it was run by the 
Guru and was being run in the name of the Guru . 38 In Sikhism Sangat 
and Pangat (Langar) go together, both in precept and practice. As 
the Sangat steadily multiplied the Pangat (Langar) gradually took 
the shape of an institution which acquired a significant role in the 
Sikh faith. 

The need of a common men was felt for the reason that as an 
institution it possessed the potentiality of a valuable instrument of 
social reform in a setting where social and caste taboos prevented 
people from sitting and eating together, as it was believed that with 
the touch of low caste person the food of the high caste got pro- 
faned and rich man’s dining, sitting by the side of a poor man, was 
taken as a setback to the social position of the rich man. Such 
incorrigible evils were eating into the vitals of the Indian Society in 
the medievel ages. Guru Nanak introduced interdining among his foll- 
owers with a view to do away with these evils. They all sat and 
ate together in one and the same pangat regardless of caste, creed or 
status in social life. The new practice had a wholesome and a 
revolutionary effect upon the lives of the people, changing their 

37. Zulfiqar Ardastani Maubid, op. cit.. p. 239. 

38. Parkash Singh, “Quru Amar Das and the Institution of Langar”, The 
Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XIII-II, Patiala, 1979, p. 431. 
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thinking and outlook. 

Guru Nanak Dev established langar to promote brotherhood, 
equality and humbleness. His was the “mild demeanour, the earnest 
piety and persuassive eloquence .” 32 In the words of Puran Singh, 
"thus the very first temple made by the Guru was the ‘Temple of 
Bread, (langar) where the Guru's people, and the Guru were one 
home and one family .” 40 This institution must have a tremendous 
effect on the people, both high and low, this system must have 
brought people of all classes together. His message was, “kirat karo, 
nam japo ate vand chhako": sharing food with others, sitting together 
and eating without any reservation, necessarily leads to and exchange 
of ideas, which results in a kind of friendship among any set of 
individuals. 

Guru Angad further extended the institution of langar, to 
popularise the mission of Guru Nanak and to keep up the enthu- 
siasm of his followers. There is a special mention of Guru Angad’s 
wife Mata Khivi’s services regarding langar in Guru Granth Sahib. il 
Guru Amar Das developed langar into a regular institution. The Guru’s 
langar remained open until three hours after nightfall. What he 
daily received was daily spent, and nothing was reserved for the 
morrow. The Guru took a social step forward. “No one could 
gain an audience of the Guru without first partaking of the Bread of 
Grace at the Guru’s langar. “This injunction finished all distinc- 
tions of caste and position. Members of all the four classes of 
the Hindus were required to take food simultaneously on the same 
level, sitting together on the same matting, with no distinction what- 
soever. This was contrary to the old conservative practice which 
was popular among the Hindus .” 42 Emperor Akbar and Raja of 
Haripur had to partake of food in langar before they could see 
the Guru . 43 It is said that Emperor Akbar offered a monetary 
grant for the community kitchen but the Guru did not accept the 


39. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, London, 1849, p. 37. 

40. Puran Singh, The Book of the Ten Masters, London, 1926, p. 148. 

41. Adi Granth, p. 967. “Saith Balwand : Khivi, a noble lady, offered 
effectual shadow (to the disciples). She distributed wealth and langar — ‘rice 
cooked in milk added with ghee’ that tasted like ambroisa.” 

42. Khazan Singh, The History and Philosophy of Sikh Religion. Vol. II, Lahore, 
1914, p. 113. 

43. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mehma Prakash (1773), Punjab Languages Department, 
Patiala, 1971, ftp. 240-43. 
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offer 44 as accodting to him the running and maintaining langar was 
the obligation of local sangats. Hence it was the first project to be 
supported by the combined contribution of the Sikh community . 45 
It certainly taught the Sikhs the first lesson to contribute towards 
common cause. 

For the development of the langar system the successive Gurus 
took keen interest. The Sikh chronicles tell that Guru Gobind Singh 
personally inspected the langar. Almost all the Gurus issued 
hukamnamas. Through their hukamnamas, the Sikhs were also asked 
to contribute liberally to the langar , 46 Jagirs or grants were, no 
doubt, at times, given by the government for religious purposes but 
generally they were not given in the name of persons but in the name 
of langar. Till to-day this institution is flourishing in every nook and 
corner of the world wherever the Sikhs live. 

Ganesh Das Badehra on seeing the excellent working of the 
institution writes, that “If a hungry person approached a Sikh for 
food he was served with it even if the Sikh himself were to go without 
it. Arid in order to entertain the visitor the Sikh would even pawn 
his own clothes and utensils .” 47 Malcolm goes a step further when 
he says, “Whatever he (Sikh) has received from God it is his duty to 
share it with others .” 48 As a matter of fact, for all times to come, 
this institution has became an integral part of Sikh religion. It 
attracted a large number of people from far and near. This greatly 
helped to remove the age-old-social prejudices among people and 
inspired them to look upon one another as brother. Thus, it served 
as a powerful means to translate the potential ideal of brotherhood 
of mankind into practice. It not only mitigated the caste system but 
also provided an opportunity to the Sikhs to cherish and express the 
values of equality, brotherhood, service and charity. 

To conclude, the impact of Guru Nanak’s teachings on the lives 
of the people was marvellous indeed. It not only raised them 
spiritually into “men of truthful word, devout austerity and of 


44. Kesar Singh Chhibar, “Bansavalinama Das Padshahian Da,” Parkh. 
Chandigarh, 1972, p. 35. 

45. Gokal Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, Lahore, 1912, p. 29. 

46. Hukamname, Nos. 68, 70, 72. 

47. Ganesh Das Badehra, Char Bagh-i Punjab (1855) (ed.), Kirpal Singh, 
Amritsar, 1965, p. 112. 

48. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, London, 1812, p. 185; Kesar Singh Chhibber, 
op. cit., p. 167. 
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accepted prayer mindedness, looking upon friends and foes alike.” 
Such was the charismatic role of Guru Nanak. Perhaps he wanted to 
build an altogether new society where there would be no place for the 
casteism, communalism, dogmatism and exploitation of any kind, 
where all would worship one formless God with the grace of Guru* 
and where moral virtues such as truth, love, contentment, forgiveness 
etc., would reign supreme. 

Let us all whole heartedly strive to understand the meaning of 
Guru Nanak’s eternal and ever-fresh message of universal brother- 
hood of mankind and try to translate it into our day-to-day life. 



Significance of the Pontificate of 
Guru Amar Das 

Gurbachan Singh Nayyar* 


Guru Amar Das, the third Guru of the Sikhs who watered the 
plant of Sikhism from A.D. 1552 to A.D. 1574 has made a unique 
contribution towards consolidating and extending the spade work 
done by his two predecessors. During his pontificate the religious 
order created by Guru Nanak Dev and the institutions of kirtan, 
sangat, langar, pangat, modified Gurmukhi alphabet etc. etc. initiated 
by the first two Gurus were passing through the stages of infancy and 
the strength of the followers could be counted perhaps in hundreds 
only. Guru Amar Das took various measures for the development 
and progress of Sikhism. 

The personal life of Guru Amar Das having been ideal and pure 
one, he had firm faith in humanism. He readily bore the burnt of 
the atrocities committed on him by the individuals and groups hostile 
to him. He enthusiastically discarded the evils like ego, envy, 
anger, lust etc. and stressed on the repetition of the Name and 
devotion to Almighty God : 

Antar Govind jis lage preet 

Har tis kade na visre 

Har Har kare sada man cheet. 

The Guru practised moral virtues like humility, sticking on truth 
and nothing but truth, love of mankind and service to humanity. He 
held that he who is aware of the divine greatness experiences h um ility 
As a matter of fact, the general tenor of the doctrines enunciated by 
him was not in any way different from those of his glorious 
predecessors. The ideology involved in the doctrines of gharista 
ashram, dharma and karma sidhant etc. preached by Guru Amar Das 
agrees favourably with those of Guru Nanak and Guru Angad Dev. 


♦Professor, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi Univessity, 
Patiala. 
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Instances depicting that Guru Amar Das belonged to the family 
of great saints of the Bhagti School are not scarce to find out. He 
revealed to the disciples how sanctified and marvelous is the position 
of the Guru in Sikhism. The Guru is a useful instrument in melting 
the ego of his disciples into humility and reverence. Applauding the 
role of the Guru, Guru Amar Das remarked that Guru is the key to 
open the lock of morality. The presence of the Guru destroys 
ignorance and millions of sins. The treasure of the Name can only 
be had by the grace of the Guru. Albeit, lust and ego are the 
bitterest enemies of the pious Name and should be kept at arms length 
by all means. 

The Guru held that man can attain liberation of soul by living a 
pious life in this world. The rays of the Name already exist in human 
hearts but what is essential is to be alert and . conscious about this 
eternal truth. By means of recitation of the praises of God one can 
enable oneself to come in tune with the heavenly light. Citation of 
gurbani is nothing more than the citation of His Name. We can 
enjoy heavenly pleasure by means of citation of praises of God. 

The Guru raised a strong voice of protest against the evils 
prevailing in the society and can thus be said to be a great reformer 
of his times. He discarded for his disciples the prevailing useless 
ceremonies of marriage and death. Instead he simply advocated 
the citing of the holy hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib. Wail- 
ing and weeping on the death of a near and dear one was stopped 
in the Sikh religion by the injunctions of the Guru. Untouch- 
ability, purdah and satl systems were also outrightly condemned. 
All these methods and measures went a long way in making Sikh- 
ism a potent entity and saving it from the peril and spell of 
ascetic parasites found available in the prevalent society. 

By safeguarding the religious institutions created by Guru 
Nanak and also by some more ways and means. Guru Amar Das 
provided considerable strength to the Sikh religious order for its 
growth and development. 

Guru Amar Das gave the disciples a central place of worship 
and pilgrimage by getting dug a baoli or ablong well at Goindwal in 
the Majha tract of the Punjab. The scaricity of water in the surround- 
ing area was also a problem for the inhabitants which was also 
solved. It is stated that during the operation of excavating this 
ablong well a big stone hindered the progress of digging. The Guru 
wanted Some one of his Sikhs to drive a peg on the very base of 
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the well with a view to remove the obstacle from the way. It is 
said that one couragious Sikh of the Guru named Manak Chand came 
forward to perform this advanturous deed. Sarup Das Bhalla, the 
author of Mehma Prakash, narrates how this difficult task was per- 
formed with zeal. 

The baoli has eighty-four steps and it is strongly believed that 
whosoever would have this number of dips while reciting Japu ji 
at each step would be escaped from the cycle of transmigration of 
soul. There is a reference of the probable visit of Emperor Akbar 
to Guru Amar Das at Goindwal. M. A. Macauliffe refers to the 
offer of a few villages from the Emperor to Bibi Bhani, the daughter 
of the Guru. It is said that these villages later on served as a 
nucleus for the construction of the city of Amritsar. 

Besides the factors detailed above for the growth of Sikhism 
during the twenty two years of the pontificate of Guru Amar Das, 
another very potent factor which led the Sikh religous order to 
this direction was the stress of the Sikh Gurus including Guru Amar 
Das to discard the caste system prevalent in the then society. Guru 
Amar Das states in one of his compositions : 

One ought not to be proud of one’s caste 

For one who comprehends Brahma is alone a Brahman 

O, Ignorant ! do not be proud of thy caste. 

Great many number of errors emerge out of this. 

Every body admits of the four castes 

Albeit, everyone takes birth from the sperm of God . 1 

Compositions of Guru Amar Das are significantly found in Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib in seventeen ragas. Some of them are : Rag Majh con- 
tains thirty two ashtpadian and some salokas : Sri Rag contains thirty- 
one shabads, eight ashtpadian and some salokas : Rag Gauri eighteen 
shabads, nine ashtpadian, some five chhands and some of the salokas : 
Rag Assa contains thirteen shabadas, two chhands, fifteen ashtpadian, 
one kaffi and pattis : Rag Soratha contains three ashtpadian, some 
salokas and twelve shabadas : Rag Vadhans contains six chhands, nine 
shabadas, four alahunian and two of the ashtpadian : Rag Dhanasari 
contains nine shabadas : Rag Suhi contains seven chhands some salokas, 
four ashtpadian and a var etc : Rag Gujjari contains some salokas, 
seven shabadas ,* vars and an ashtpadi : Rag Parbhatti contains seven 


1. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Rag Bhairo, 1128, Cf. Gopal Singh, (tr.) Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, IV, p. 1077. 
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shabadas and two ashtpadian : Rag Bilhaval contains some salokas, 

one/two ashtpadi, six shabadas etc.* It may not be out of place to 
mention here that the compositions of Guru Amar Das depict a 
vast and varied store of words; the language used is old Punjabi with 
a mixture of sadhu bhakha. 

Guru Amar Das innovated a system of establishing religious 
centres for the faithful later on called manjis. There were as many 
as twenty-two such centres established by the Guru for teaching and 
preaching of Sikhism. Some of these missionary assignments were 
as follows : 

Baba Sawan Mai, a nephew of the Guru and a resident of 
Goindwal was deputed to the manji or religious centre of Haripur- 
Kangra for preaching Sikh tenants there. The Raja of Haripur is 
said to have visited the holy Guru at Goindwal and was blessed. 
Bhai Sukhan, a Khatri of village Dhamiwal in District Rawalpindi 
was sent as incharge of the manji of Pothohar. He is said to have 
preached Sikhism in that area . 2 3 4 

Bhai Sachan Sach of Tehsil Sharnpur in District Lahore was 
sent to Ambala area for preaching the injunctions of Guru Nanak 
Dev. The words ‘sachan sach’ having been his pet words to be 
uttered at all times, he came to be called as such. He was granted 
a manji by Guru Amar Das solely owing to his devotion for the 
house of the Sikh Gurus.* 

Bhai Alhayar is known in Sikh religious circles on account of 
his devotion to the cause of Sikhism. One Bhai Paro Parmahansa, 
a disciple of the third Guru brought him to the fold of the latter. 
Bhai Alhayar was a Pathan horse trader who endeared himself so 
much to the cause of infant Sikhism that the Guru appointed him to 
teach the doctrines of the Sikh Panth . 5 

Gangu Shah, a resident of village Garhshankar in District 
Hoshiarpur was deputed to preach Sikhism in Sirmur and Nahan 
hilly areas. He was honoured by Guru Amar Das by the grant 
of a manji of the above said area solely for his devotion. 

2. Rob Basant contains 20 pade. Rag Malhar contains 13 pade, 3 ashtpadian 
and 27 salokas. Similarly, the bani is also available in Ragas : Suhi, 
Bihagra, Ramkali, Mara, Bhairov, Sarang etc, 

3. Cf. G. S. Nayyar, Guru Amar Das ji di Guriai de Baai Saal ", Samajak 
Vigian Pattar, Punjabi University, Patiala, February 1980. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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Bhai Kadara, a resident of Batala and a Loomba Khatri was 
appointed to preach Sikhism. He was a close associate and devotee 
of the Guru. 

Bhai Rang Shah, an Arora of district Jalandhar preached Sikhism 
with confidence in the Doaba area. 

Bhai Manak Chand Marjiwara, a resident of village Vairoval in 
Amritsar District was oppointed in charge of the centre of Sikhism 
established in the Vairoval area. He is known to be a learned Sikh 
of the Guru. He proved indespensable in obtaining water from the 
baoli got dug by the Guru at Goindwal Sahib by offering his very 
life. He came to be known as marjiwara , 6 7 

Bhai Handal, a dovote of Guru Amar Das served in the 
langar, an institution of great significance in Sikhism, from his heart 
and soul. He used to meditate with supporting word Naranjan 
used for the Almighty and his devotees came to be later known as 
Naranjanihs. His village Jandiala, situated in District Amritsar, 
came to be called Guru-Ka-Jandiala where he preached Sikhism as 
in charge of a manji? 

Guru Amar Das appointed one Mai Das, a devotee to preach 
Sikhism in the Majha area of the Punjab. He belonged to village 
Nauroli of this area. 

Bhai Bua was also appointed by the third Guru as in charge of a 
manji for teaching and preaching the doctrines of Guru Nanak Dev. 

Bhai Beni Madho turned over a new leaf by embrassing the faith 
of Guru Amar Das at Goindwal. He preached Sikhism devotedly in 
the capacity of an in charge of a manji. 

Bhai Pheru, a resident to the area of Jammu was declared 
‘Gurmukh’ who preached Sikhism in the hilly area of Jammu. 

Guru Amar Das had given the honour of parmahansa to Bhai 
Paro, a devoted Sikh. He was a disciple of Guru Angad Dev, the 
second Guru of the Sikhs. He was deputed by Guru Amar Das to 
preach Sikhism in the area of Sind. 

Bhai Mahesha, a resident of Sultanpur was fixed up to preach 
Sikhism in the Malwa area of the Punjab. 

Bhai Darbari, a resident of village Majitha in Amritsar District 
and Bhai Kheda, a resident of Khemkaran area of District Amritsar 
preached Sikhisnt in the Majah area on the advice of Guru Amar Das. 


6. Ibid. 

7 , Ibid. 
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They were granted manjis at different places. 

Bhai Lai, a resident of village Dalla, is known in Sikh history as 
an ideal Sikh and a good preacher of Sikhism who was granted a 
manji by Guru Amar Das. 

Bhai Raja Ram, a resident of Jalandhar district was allotted a 
manji in view of his devotion and meditation. 

Bhai Rang Das of district Ropar was appointed preacher by Guru 
Amar Das. He was a reputed religious preacher of his time. 

Bhai Madho Murari of village Khai in Lahore district was appoint- 
ed preacher in the area surrounding Lahore. His religious centre 
was situated at village Chunnian near Lahore . 8 

The above named centres established by Guru Amar Das for 
preaching Sikhism cemented the relations of the Sikhs with one 
another and went a long way in consolidating the Sikh religious order. 
Efforts were made by these religious centres to ensure the develop- 
ment and transformation of the Sikh faith. Disciples covered by all 
the manjis gathered together round the Guru and learned the ways and 
means of ideals and holy living. They discussed religious issues with 
the Guru and participated in the sermons. 

The manjis established by Guru Amar Das, indeed laid deep the 
foundation of Sikhism by spreading the message of Guru Nanak to 
distant places. The institution of langar also went a long way in 
popularising Sikhism through these manjis. Bhai Satta and Balwand, 
the two reputed contemporary musicians of the Guru state in detail 
how butter, milk pudding and other delicious items formed part and 
parcel of the food served in the Guru’s langar. Thus, we can safely 
say that Guru Amar Das made unique contribution towards making 
Sikhism a popular faith. 



John Malcolm— A Diplomat Historian* 

Nazbr Singh** 


John Malcolm (1769-1833) has attracted some attention of the 
scholars both as an administrator and author of historical works. 
There is a lengthy outline of his political activities in India in The 
Dictionary of National Biography. Here, he emerges as a ‘diplomatist.’ 
This impression of his is enforced by a recent work too. 1 It actually 
deals with his diplomacy in the context of Maratha disintegration, 
especially in central India that began with Lord Wellesley’s regime 
(1798-1805). His association with the Wellesley brothers has been 
rightly emphasised by these two sources. 

For this very reason one can approach Malcolm as much through 
his own writings as through the works on, and by, his political patron 
in Calcutta, namely, Lord Wellesely. In fact, the politico-intellectual 
richness of such an undertaking has already been shown in his biog- 
raphy by John W. Kaye. 2 

Kaye can also be called one of the first to take note of his 
historical writings and projecting him as an administrator-writer 
sympathetic to India. To him, Malcolm was a historian full of 
practical wisdom for the British. Indeed, he was a founder of the 
empire in India. 

But inspite of Kaye’s work, Malcolm has remained a lesser known 
figure to the students of Indian history. The British historians 
themselves have not paid him much attention. It is only recently that 
C.H. Philips refers him as the one belonging to that school of British 


* This article is an improved and enlarged version of the paper read at the 
Punjab History Conference in 1992. 

** Department of Correspondence Courses, History Section, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

1. U. N, Chakravorty, Anglo-Maratha Relations and Malcolm 1798-1830 , 
New Delhi, 1979. 

2. J. W. Kaye, The Life and Correspondence of Major General Sir John Malcolm, 
2 Vols, London, 1865. 
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administrators who were under the influence of romantic stream of 
western thinkers. 3 

As if taking a clue from Philips, G. Khurana presents Malcolm as 
almost a followers of Edmund Burke. 4 5 Unfortunately, Khurana’s work 
has a glaring methodological inadequacy. He deals with Malcolm’s 
Sketch of the Sikhs as if the latter had written nothing on Indian 
politics or past before or after the Sketch. As a result of it, he fails to 
see Malcolm’s concept of ‘Sikh history’ as a component of latter’s 
view of Indian history and society and the place of British in it . 
Khurana forgets that between the Sikhs and Burke’s philosophy stood 
the British empire. He, like his predecessor Fauja Singh 6 7 recognizes 
the fact that Malcolm worked on the Sikhs because of their increasing 
importance in the then Indian politics. But he, again like Fauja 
Singh, does not bother to elaborate the salients of British Indian 
politics at the dawn of the 19th century. 

This article is an attempt to see Malcolm in the light of his 
own writings on the British policy/Indian politics during the first 
two decades of the 19th century. It assumes that he wrote for he 
saw a direct link between history writing and his own profession of a 
diplomat. What he had read may be important to understand him 
but equally important will be what he actually observed/practised in 
India. Speaking as a matter of fact, he began writing with the 
compilation of reports and memorandums for the purpose of inform- 
ing London and Calcutta about the military and civil affairs of the 
East India Company, and about the material and human resources 
of many Indian and a few active European powers in India. In 
the latter came the French. Before the publication of his History 
of Persia, in 1815, Malcolm was primarily a reporter and informer. 6 

Between 1806 and 1812, Malcolm wrote the following three 
important works : 

(1) Sketch of the Sikhs (1806, 1812)7 


3. C. H. Philips (ed.), Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, London, 1962, 

p. 221. 

4. G. Khurana, British Historiography on the Sikh Power in Punjab, New Delhi, 
. 1985, p. 21. 

5. Fauja Singh, Historians and Historiography of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1978, 

pp. 1-20. 

6. See, The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XII, p. 852. 

7. Malcolm had started taking notes on the Sikhs during 1805-06 while he was 
in Punjab but completed his work in Calcutta. It was published first in 

( Continued on Page 22) 
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(2) Sketch of Political India (1809, 1812). 

(3) Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras Army 1809, 
1812). 

His objective was to inform the British about the problem of 
governance in the east. Later on. Sketch of Political India was enlar- 
ged and published into two volumes in 1826. 8 In the meantime he 
had issued ‘The instructions to officers acting under his orders in 
Central India.’ 9 By this time, his exhaustive report on Malwa had 
also been published by the Government of India. 10 These six works 
together reveal his character, attitude, objectives and style. But 
before we see all this, it is desirable to refer to his early diplomatic 
life in India. 

Malcolm learnt his first lesson in diplomacy at Hyderabad, South 
India, by the year 1791. 11 Before this he was merely a poor and 
‘half educated’ soldier in the Company’s Madras Army. But his 
knowledge of Persian language, his stay at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1794, and his association with the two Commander-in-Chiefs of the 
Madras Army made him familiar to with the ‘politics’ of Tippu 
Sultan, of the Nizam, of the Peshwa, and of the French in the 
services of Poona and Hyderabad. Soon he penned ‘a political paper’ 
on all these powers for the consideration of newly appointed 
Governor-General of India, Lord Wellesley. The latter had reached 
Madras in April 1798. With the help of his friend, Arthur Wellesley, 
he got a direct access to Lord Wellesley. After it his rise in the 
army and diplomatic service was fast. As a Secretary to the Mysore 
Partition Commission establisned after the restoration of a ‘Hindu 


(Continued from Page 21) 

the Asiatic Researches and then in the booklet form under the title. Sketch 
of the Sikhs, London, 1812. By this time, his Sketch of Political India too 
had appeared and he had risen to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
army. It may be interesting to note that it was a time Colonel Mark 
Wilks had published his ‘Historical Sketches of the South of India in an 
Attempt to Trace the History of Mysore’, (1810). 

8. John Malcolm, The Political Bistory of India from 1784 to 1823, 2 Vols, 
London, 1826. 

9 The ‘Instructions’ issued in 1821 are contained in Appendix No. VIII 
attached to the volume two of The Political History of India from 17S4 
to 1823. 

10. John Malcolm, Report on the Provinces of Malwa and Adjoining Districts 
Submitted to the Supreme Government, Calcutta, 1927. 

11. For the major part of this para, see The Dictionery of National Biography, 
p. 850. 
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King’ to the throne of Tippu 12 for the accomplishment of the parti- 
tion of Mysore Kingdom into ‘Hindu’, British and Hyderabadi zones, 
Malcolm realized the significance of Hindu-Muslim divide for the 
British diplomacy and politics in the years to come. Soon he got 
chance to put this politics of religion to use in West Asia when he 
was sent on a mission to Persia. 13 

The use of religious divisions for political manupulation was 
made an art by Mehdi Ali Khan and Malcolm in Persia from 1799 to 
1801. They were sent to bribe and provoke Fateh Ali Shah, the 
Shah of Persia, to intervene in Afghanistan to divert Zaman Shah’s 
attention from politics in Sindh, Punjab and Awadh. They success- 
fully did it with the cooperation of the Pershian Vazir, Haji Ibrahim 
Khan. 14 Fateh Ali Shah was misled to believe that Zaman was the 
enemy of Shia community in India where the Company was their 
only protector. The Shah was told that he, being ‘a believing Shia’, 15 
was bound to help the British in resisting Zaman in India. Fateh 
Ali was further told that he should not entertain French in Persia 
because they were the killers of their own king and not have faith 
in God too. 

While Malcolm was enacting this drama in Persia, Lord Welles- 
ley had forced the Shia raj of Lucknow to seek British protection 
by joining the subsidiary alliance system. The ‘Shias were in danger’ 
slogan was nothing more than a good cover for the aggression 
against both Awadh and Afghanistan. Malcolm exaggerated Zaman’s 
threat to Shia India, Wellesley had actually falsified it by linking 
it with the French presence with Tippu and the Marathas. 16 Soon 
to the French were added the Russians. Wellesley and Malcolm 
conjured a nightmare which would haunt the British throughout 
the century. 

Fabrication, falsification, bribery and communalism were the 


12. See, W. H. Hutton, The Marquess Wellesley and the Development of the 
Company into the Supreme Power in India, Oxford, n. d. p. 48. 

13. V. Mikhin, Western Expansionism in the Persian Gulf, Delhi, 1988, pp. 16, 
19-20, 22. 

14. P. Sykes, A History of Persia, Vol. 2, London, 1962, p. 302. 

15. We have borrowed this term from Hamid Algar. See his, Religion and 
State in Iran, Berkeley, 1969, Chap. III. 

16. See Edward Ingram, ‘The Defence of British India III : Wellesley’s Provo- 
cation of the Fourth Mysore War’, Journal of Indian History, Golden Jubilee 
Volume (1973), pp. 595-604. 
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features of Malcolm’s style. Ends justified means. History writing 
was one of the means. Malcolm choose to work on Persia with a view 
not only to involve her in British politics against the Arabs, the 
Russians and the Afghans but also to highlight her Shia identity 17 . As 
all this was to be accomplished while operating from Bombay to 
Malcolm advocated that the western frontier of British India was 
geographical infinite. The British empire could take any shape 
simply because it was Empire ‘a substance which has hither to defied, 
and always will defy, the power of man to fix in any desired 
shape .’ 18 He demanded that no one should try to fix territorially 
or constitutionally the extent of British power in West Asia. 

Malcolm was clear about the dependence of diplomacy on mili- 
tary might. In Sindh and Punjab, it could succeed only through 
war. By a show of force, the Company could “inspire those senti- 
ments of hope and fear which must be felt by all the states in 
that quarter, before we can expect to establish any relations with 
them that will be really beneficial to our interests.” 1 ® Fear leading 
to hope was yet another feature of Malcolm’s style. 

He tells that hope for British protection could be created in the 
hearts of Indian rulers by concentration of British troops along 
their borders, and by encouraging disruptive elements in the still 
independent states through the interenecine wars . 20 

This device should be practiced before going for the actual 
conquest. The British conquest coming after the Company inspired 
civil, political and communal strife would not only be less ‘irritable’ 
but also be more durable for the peace hungry people would wel- 
come British protection. 

Malcom admits that the Company followed this method for the 
conquest of India. He approved this method because it made 
even the aggression as ‘a principle of self-preservation .’ 21 In 
fact, it created a situation where Indians were employed ‘to 
conquer each other.’ It was possible because Indian sub-continent 


17. See, The History of Persia from the Most Early Period to the Present Timet 
Containing an Account of the Religion, Government, Usages and Character 
of the Inhabitants of that Kingdom by John Malcolm (John Murray and 
Longman and Co.), Vol. 2, pp. 347-51, 622-24, 629. 

18. The Political History of India, Vol. I, p. 10. 

19. J. W. Kaye, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 407. 

20. For this para, see V. Mikhin, op. cit., p. 22. 

21. The Political History of India, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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were Most to all feeling of national pride .’ 22 For this very reason 
Malcolm wanted the British administration to be free from the pride 
of race, religion and nationality, and he desired it to be tolerant of 
Indian civilization, religious manners and habits . 23 What was the 
political harm in preserving a civilization free from ‘national pride’ 
and wanting in social cohesion ? 

However, Malcolm suggested that in matters of religion mere 
tolerance was not enough in India. The British must ensure full 
religious liberty because in this way they would endear themselves to 
the Indians. It would be a sufficient compensation to them for the 
loss of their political independence . 24 Malcolm’s logic virtually boils 
down to this : take away their lands but leave the Hindus and 
Muslims with their contesting gods and conflicting prophets to act 
against one another freely. Not to change them directly through 
conversion to Christianity was a no mean politics till their regard for 
sutee was greater than love for the motherland. 

Malcolm knew well the significance of ‘violence’ and ‘power’ in 
Indian history . 26 It was by these two alone that lower castes/classes 
could improve their social standing. It was clear from the emergence 
of Marathas and Sikhs. According to him the British could take advan- 
tage of this historical process too. It could be done by recognizing 
as much Indian powers as it was possible to manage, first diploma- 
tically and then politically. In this way they could involve the minor 
states/chiefs in checking the consolidation of'relatively bigger ones. 
Rebels and dissenters were always welcome. Malcolm recorded how 
the British diplomacy confined the Peshwa to Poona alone by recogni- 
zing Mahadeji Sindhia as a chief power in Central India . 26 Mahadeji, 
the son of a gaderia and a sleeper carrier of the Peshwa, proved to be 
a good instrument for widening Maratha disunity. By permitting him 
to grow in Central India, the Company induced him to transform 
himself from a Maratha chief into a ‘big Central Indian power.’ 

Still more excellent was the role of Holkar’s ‘predatory State’ in 
coercing the Marathas, the Rajputs and the Sikhs to ultimately fall in 
line with British. Wellesley’s tolerance of Sindhia and Holkar was a 

22. Ibid., p. 6. 

23. Appendix No. VIII in The Political History of India, Vol. 2, pp, CCLXII-IV. 

24. Ibid., CCLXVI-IX. 

25. See his Report on the Provinces of Malwa, p. 32. Also Sketch of the Sikhs, 
pp. 75, 150-51, 194. 

26. Report on the Province of Malwa, p. 57. 
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very clever move. 27 During his regime the ‘predatory states’ of 
Holkati, George Thomas, Perron and Sikh Sirdar Dulcha Singh had 
been tolerated because they were clearing the way for the Company 
by promoting anarchy and confusion. According to Malcolm, anarchy 
and confusion were the two pre-requisites of British take over. 28 

While dealing with Sindhia and Holkar, Malcolm came into direct 
touch with Sikhs in 1805. He was to assist Lord Lake in detaching 
the Sikhs from Holkar. 29 Already in 1803, Lord Lake had suggested 
an alliance with the Sikhs but the idea could materialize in January 
1806 when Malcolm signed a treaty with Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia. Besides other things, the treaty perfected a breach between 
the Marathas and Sikhs. Nor did it leave the Sikhs united. In fact, 
it divided them into two halves that could be called (i) ‘the Sikhs in 
Subha Delhi’, and (ii) ‘the Sikhs in Subha Lahore.’ 

Further, Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh Ahluwalia stood above 
all the Sikh Sirdars of, and in. Subha Lahore. The Dal Khalsa, the 
Misals, Sarbat Khalsa and the Gurmatta became the things of 
past by January 1806. 30 

Malcolm’s diplomacy recognized 'Sikh independence’ but only 
with partition. More than this, he put Sikh polity on a new basis. 
Practically, the whole ‘Sikh nation’ was left for some time to the 
mercy of Ranjit Singh. Obviously the Company choose to act through 
him for he was acting more or less at his own right since 1793. He 
had never been in the direction of Jumna and was expected to be 
realistic while making a choice between the French, Afghans and 
Englishmen. 81 He could and did ignore Yussuf Ali’s advice to be on 
the Indian British side in 1801 but not that of Lord Lake and Malcolm 
in 1805-06. Seen in this light, ‘Sikh independence’ meant freedom of 
Ranjit Singh to grow at the expense of Afghans, Marathas and Sikh 


27. Throughout 1804-05, Lord Lake and Malcolm were pleading in vain with 
Lord Wellesley to adopt a ‘policy of rigorous and prompt measures against 
Scindhiah and Holkar’ See The Dictionary of Notional Biography, Vol. XII, 
p. 851. 

28. V. Mikhin, op. cit., p, 22. 

29. The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XII, p. 851. 

30. John Malcolm noted the complete disunity among the Sikh ranks in his 
Sketch of the Sikhs, see pages 196-97. 

31. See, Wellesley’s letter dt . 2 August 1803 to Lake, in Robert Montgomery 
Martin, The Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley During his Administration in India, Vol. Ill, New Delhi, 1984, 
p. 265. 
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Misaldars. For this very reason, it was acceptable to the British in 
the same manner as the ‘independence’ of Sindhia House or that of 
Fateh Ali Shah of Persia. Independent but friendly to the Company, 
Punjab and Persia were helpful in meeting the Arabs, Afghans and the 
Russians. Had not Gwalior proved a great asset in struggle against 
Lucknow and Poona ? It is interesting to note that Malcolm would 
soon talk of and work for Rajput independence from the Marathas 
in Central India . 32 Devil quotes the Bible. Rise of Lahore meant 
the eclipse of Patiala. 

Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs delimits ‘Sikh nation’ to ‘the 
provinces of the Punjab situated between the Rivers Jumna and 
Indus .’ 33 He constructs her story from the literary sources which he 
communalizes by denominating as the works of ‘Sikh authors’ and 
‘Muhammedan authors .’ 34 The two are assumed to be in constant 
opposition. Even the ‘Sikh authors’ are of two kinds. First are ‘the 
original’ ones like Bhai Gurdas. Second are those who take a recourse 
to Hindu mythology while explaining Sikh movement . 85 

For ‘the original Sikh authors’, Sikhism was an independent 
religion started by Guru Nanak. They, in fact, divinitized Sikh 
movement, and this found full concurrence of Guru Gobind Singh as 
it was evident from Bachittar Natak. 36 

Malcolm gives “a preference, on almost all occasions, to the 
original Sikh writers .” 37 He did so far many considerations. 
However, only two of these considerations he revealed, others he 
kept concealed. First, it was important ‘to hear what a nation has to 
say of itself .’ 88 It promotes social and friendly intercourse between 
the nations. Secondly, when the rulers talk with the ruled through 
their own idom, the latter stood reconciled ‘pleased and flattered .’ 39 
Malcolm’s obvious emphasis is upon securing Sikh reconciliation to 
the British presence around them. 

Interestingly, while adverting to the first consideration, Malcolm 


32. See, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, Delhi, 1968, pp. 571-72. 

33. Title of Malcolm’s book on the Sikhs runs : ‘Sketch of the Sikhs; a 
singular nation who inhabit the provinces of the Punjab situated between 
the Rivers Jumna and Indus,’ 

34. Sketch of the Sikhs, pp. 3, 5. 

35. Ibid., p. 3. 

36. Ibid-, p. 75. 

37. Ibid., p. 5. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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maintained that Sikhs were independent of the Hindus religiously but 
this Sikh religious independence was conceivable only historically in 
the sense that they, had a view of past which was different from that of 
the Hindus, and was actually opposed to the one taken by the Muslims. 
How a particular view of history influences the psyche of the faithful 
was shown by Sikh and Muslims attitude towards GuruGobind Singh. 
Malcolm says that ‘the Muhammedan authors’ invariably paint Guru 
Gobind Singh as the enemy of ‘their name and faith .’ 40 Whereas 
‘Sikh authors’ regard him 'as the founder of their wordly greatness 
and political independence .’ 41 Surprisingly, Malcolm does not dis- 
close the identity of either ‘the Muhammedan’ or ‘the Sikh’ authors in 
this particular context . 42 

This method of keeping his authors/sources and considerations/ 
intentions secret gives Malcolm unlimited freedom for interpreting 
the Punjab Sikh past. With this freedom, he was capable of deep- 
ening secterian feelings among the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. At 
times, MalCom’s reconciliation virtually boils-down to Sikh-Muslim 
and Sikh-Hindu confrontation promoted through a particular view 
of history . 43 His treatment of Guru Gobind Singh helps us to under- 
stand this issue more clearly. 

Out of the sixty-nine pages of his Sketch devoted to the Sikh 
Gurus, thirty six deal with Guru Gobind Singh . 44 He presented a 
sharp contrast to Guru Nanak, though the Sikhs did not see any 
difference between the two. For Malcolm, Guru Nanak was a peace- 
ful reformer who sought to unite the Hindus and Muslims in the 
name of a Creator who was neither Hindu nor Turk. But Guru 
Gobind Singh inherited from Guru Hargobind an active Sikh hostil- 
ity to ‘the Mohammadan government’ and added to it a new quality 
by two ways. First, by projecting his own mission as a divine one 
Guru Gobind Singh appropriated to himself the religious authority 
of both Islam and Hinduism . 45 This helped him in becoming the 
unquestionable leader of the Sikhs as well. In fact, he assumed the 

40. Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

41. Ibid., p. 75. 

42. Ibid., pp. 49, 53-54. 

43. His description of Banda Bahadur as ‘one of the most cruel and ferocious 
of men’, and his narrative of events leading to the formation of Misals are 
its good examples. See, ibid. , pp. 82-87. 

44. Ibid., pp. 41-76. See also pp. 119, 148-51, 179-80, 194-95, 197. 

45. Ibid., p. 75. 
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character of a prophet for them. In his person and organization 
(Khalsa) were united their religion and polity. He sanctified them. 
Secondly, he gave a new theory of war and national defence by 
opening his mission to all castes and by arming them for the end of 
Muslim political domination. It was a revolutionary innovation for 
the caste based Hindu civilization in which only the Kashtriyas could 
use arms for offensive political tasks. 46 Guru Gobind Singh thus 
mobilized the lowest orders of Indian society against the Muslim 
political tyranny and the Brahmanical social oppression. 

Was Guru Gobind Singh a defender of Indian civilization ? 
Malcolm would answer in the positive. The Guru fought against ‘the 
foreign tyrants’ who were the Muslims, 47 and he fought for ‘the 
original native population of India’ that was Hindu. 48 Malcolm 
identified Indian civilization with Hindu civilization and proclaimed 
Guru Gobind Singh as a great patriot who struggled for the restora- 
tion of Indian sovereignity. 

Was Guru Gobind Singh a Hindu revolutionary ? Malcolm’s 
answer was in the negative. Guru Gobind Singh separated his 
followers completely from the Hindus by abolishing caste. Malcolm 
emphatically declared that caste and Sikhism could not go together. 48 
In fact, for him Sikh attitude towards caste and past demarcated them 
from the Hindus. Without being a Hindu, Guru Gobind Singh was 
a defender of Indian civilization. 

Who represented Guru Gobind Singh in the 19th century? 
Malcolm said it were ‘the Singhs’ who were the Akalis. 50 They were 
the best representations of Sikh religious and political independence. 
They stood apart from the Hindus and ordinary Sikhs, and were in 
active opposition to the Muslims. Interestingly, Malcolm calls them 
a people separate from ‘all other classes in India.’ As such, they had 
a limited social base. Malcolm was clever enough to see that the 
boundary line between ‘Sikh independence’ and ‘Singh isolation’ 
was oblique. 

Malcolm explained the exact place of Akalis in Sikh politics. 61 
He indentified the two circumstances making them significant politi- 


46. Ibid., pp. 46-48, 148. 

47. Ibid., p. 149. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Ibid., pp. 149, 151. 

50. Ibid., p. 119. 

51. Ibid., pp. 116-17, 119-20, 122. 
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cally and religiously. First was the Sikh-Muslim confrontation which 
had assumed the character of a racial-war with the rise of Banda. The 
struggle cost them heavily in terms of their leadership. They lost the 
Banda, their ‘brave and able leader.’ 52 In fact, they were quite for 
sometime left with ‘no acknowledged general leader or prince.’ 53 The 
situation became grim after 1739 when the> foreign invasions came 
from the west. The Sikhs were forced to leave Punjab jungles for the 
Kangra and Jammu Hills. 54 But the challenge also provided an 
opportunity. It forced a unity upon them. The Dal Khalsa and 
Gurmatta gave them collective leadership. It came to their political 
rescue. However, ‘the village warfare’ during the fifties and sixties of 
the 18th century led to the two contradictory developments in Sikh 
polity that did not permit these two institutions to be effective as the 
unity-centres. 

In the first instance, it led to the rise of more than one centre of 
Sikh power. This process ultimately individualized the Khalsa 
reducing the Gurmatta and Dal Khalsa into Akali institutions confined 
more and more to Amritsar. 56 The Gurmatta was professionalized 
into the hands of Amritsar Akalis. Malcolm says that it were they 
who convened and conducted it. 57 It was through the Gurmatta that 
the Akalis wielded a considerable political power. 

Secondly, ‘the village warfare’ opened Sikh movement to the 
common man. Not only his entry into Sikh polity and religion was 
made easy but it also gave him a licence to indulge in actions based on 
his unbridle passions. The result was that the distinction between 
‘plunder’ and politics was nearly taken away. 58 As if to legitimize 
‘plunder’, the successful among the men pretended to be religious by 
diverting a part of it along charity lines of various kinds. Incidently, 
Malcolm saw a connection between the rise of modern Amritsar with 
its Golden Temple and the political success of the Sikhs for their 
charity contributed to its early material development. This link between 
Amritsar and charity lent sanctity to Sikh polity even in its negative 
aspects like racial violence and loot. In fact, through charity ‘robbery 
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was made sacred, and to plunder was to be pious .’ 50 By their hold 
over the Amritsar temple, the Akalis appropriated to themselves most 
of the Sikh chiefly charity. 

Thus the institutions of Gurmatta and Dal Khalsa, and the control 
of Golden Temple made the Akalis a supra Sikh political body. No 
Sikh Sirdar could ignore them while visiting the Temple . 60 Likewise, 
no Sikh official could afford to be unpopular with them. Precisely 
speaking, the Akalis were strong enough to inflict heavy charity upon 
the Sirdars, and the Sikh chiefs were intelligent enough to reconcile 
them 61 by their rich offerings to their temple. Living on war and 
charity, the Akalis stood for both Sikh poverty and royalty. In fact, 
it was Gurmatta that saved them from reducing themselves into a sect 
of political mendicants. 

Malcolm was convinced that the Akalis had a positive interest in 
maintaining the creedal purity of Sikhism, especially the belief in the 
inseparation of religion and polity . 62 It was because their own 
religious and political influence was dependent upon it. For this, they 
would jealously guard the ideology of Sikh commonwealth based upon’ 
equality by not permitting anyone of the chiefs to impose his political 
will upon the Sikhs. Already, the designs of Banda were defeated 
by them . 63 

Malcolm implicitly suggested that the Sikh concept of equality 
and independence were too radical to be practical. He found them 
hindering the centralization of Sikh polity by preventing the dissolu- 
tion of commonwealth in favour of monarchy. Malcolm was sure 
that the Sikh love for equality would not allow them to submit to an 
absolute political authority even of their own ranks . 64 In other words, 
Ranjit Singh had to confront the Sikh passion for equality and 
freedom because the Akalis were there to arouse them. Malcolm 
proclaimed that no Sikh chief could destroy the Khalsa as ‘theocracy’ 
or commonwealth . 66 For this very reason, no Sikh- leader would 
emerge to “establish an absolute power over the whole nation .” 66 
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Sikh equality worked for Sikh disunity. The Akalis symbolized 
‘Commonwealth’ and ‘discord.’ 

According to Malcolm, the Sikh polity was fragile for not only 
its failure to unite the Sikh nation but also for its unpopularity 
with the Muslims . 67 Sikh fanaticism was largely responsible for the 
Muslim isolation from their rule. Malcolm noted, though exaggera- 
tingly, ‘the wretched’ condition of the followers of Islam in the 
following words : 68 

They till the ground, and are employed to carry burdens, 
and to do all kinds of hard labour; they are not allowed to 
eat beef, or to say their prayers aloud and but seldom assemble 
in their mosques of which few, indeed, have escaped destruction. 

Malcolm says that the Punjab Muslims were already looking towards 
the British for protection . 69 

According to Malcolm, the absolute equality was not the only 
weakness of Sikh polity. Another was their fanaticism which fed 
itself upon their unrealistic view of the historical process that had 
brought them to power . 70 Quite unrealistically, the Sikh authors in 
Panjabi language attributed their success invariably either to God or 
‘entirely to their own valour .’ 71 In no case, they would trace it to 
the ‘decline of the house of Taimur, and the dissensions of the 
Government of Cabul .’ 72 Malcolm says that political power had 
affected them. To quote him, “Intoxicated with their success, they 
have given way to all those passions which assail the minds of men 
in the position of power .” 78 

The Sikhs did not, continued Malcolm, see that their struggle for 
supermacy was more internal than external. In fact, their success- 
ful performance in the internal struggle i.e. war against the local- 
Mtislims against one another had misled them to believe in the eter- 
nal superiority of their arms. Indeed, they entertain an inflated 
notion of their military achievements . 74 Under its influence, they 
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could not and did not see that Perron had nearly wrested the sover- 
eignty to Punjab from them. 75 In fact, the French adventurer was 
prevented of capturing the Sikh lands only by the British interven- 
tion in the Delhi affairs. Malcolm virtually suggests that the Punjab 
was saved for the Sikhs by the British under Lord Wellesley (1798- 
1805). 76 The Sikhs were strong only for the weak; their capacity 
to face organized armies, especially of the European kind, was no 
great. They were the masters of ‘village warfare’ alone. Malcolm 
saw a number of drawbacks in Sikh war technology. No doubt, the 
Sikh soldiers were ‘brave’ and good horsemen but they had horses 
in bad shape. 77 Even, Ranjit Singh’s army of ‘not more than 8000’ 
was nothing but a heterogenous mass. 78 About its capacity, Malcolm 
says that ‘the first check which it meets, will cause its dissolution.’ 79 
This ground reality was hardly realized by the Sikhs for they were 
blind to the historical process that was unfolding itself before them. 

Interestingly, Malcolm traced the Sikh blindness to political 
realism to their belief in the divine nature of their mission. 80 This 
belief which sanctified militarism and spiritualised revolt had its 
genesis in the writings of ‘Sikh Panjabi authors’ like Bhai Gurdas; the 
first, Nand Lai and Bhai Gurdas, the second. 81 Guru Gobind Singh 
himself approved it as it was clear from Vachitar Natak , 82 As a matter 
of fact, the Natak as a genre continued to influence the Panjabi 
writings including the Sikh historical literature. The' writers look 
upon themselves to constantly broadcast the spirituality of Sikh bat- 
tles. Doing so, they mixed Khalsa war spirit with Sikh spiritualism. 
Sikh history and Panjabi literature were directed to preach ‘eternal 
warfare’ against most of the time, the Muslims. 83 To Malcolm, for 
example, Gurdas Bhalla “show the character of the religious institu- 
tions of Guru Gobind Singh; which was admireably calculated to 
awaken, through the means of fanaticism, a spirit of courage and 
independence, among men who had been content, for ages, with that 
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graded condition in society, to which they were taught to believe 
themselves born .” 84 

Malcolm found ‘Sikh Panjabi’ literature useful in understanding 
the development of Sikh movement. But more than this it revealed 
to him what ‘Hindu mind’ could become under the impact of religi- 
ously created patriotism . 85 He noted carefully how Guru Gobind 
Singh had employed Hindu ‘mythology’, ‘colour’, and ‘religious 
places ’ 86 on the one hand, and used on the other hand the ‘prejudices’ 
of jats and gujars, to “induce them to become converts to that religious 

/ community, by means of which it was his object to destroy the 

Muhammdan power .” 87 He warned his own Government that the 
Hindus judged by the Sikh history should not be taken as weak and 
politically passive for all times to come. Malcolm writes 88 : 

His success is a strong elucidation of the general character of the 
Hindu natives of India. That race, though in general mild and 
peaceable, take the most savage and ferocious Turn when roused 
to action by the influence of religious feeling. 

Malcolm was perhaps the first British writer to show the link 
between Sikh ideology, Sikh view of history and the Panjabi literature. 

? For him, the Panjabi literature meant Sikh writings in Gurmukhi and 

Dogri , 89 He did not consider ‘Muslim authors’ as the Panjabi writers. 
Nor were all ‘Panjabi writers’ as ‘the original Sikh authors.’ Never- 
theless, ‘the Panjabi writers’ whether ‘the original Sikh authors’ or 
otherwise shared one thing in common. It was their non-Muslim 
character. Beyond it, they were divided. Some were committed to 
Sikhism alone while the others were concerned with Sikhism as well 
as their Hindu heritage. Malcolm excluded the Muslims from Panjabi 
literature. In his hands Panjabi tended more and more to be a Sikh 
language. 

> Be as it may, Malcolm introduced Sikh history and Panjabi 

literature to the British official circles more especially, in Calcutta, 
He himself compiled his ‘Sketch of the Sikhs’ in Calcutta. Again it was 
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in Calcutta that the Sketch was first published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The whole undertaking involved not only the orientalists 
like Leyden and H.T. Colebrooke but also William Carey of the Fort 
William College and Srirampur Mission. Colebrooke and Carey showed 
interest in Sikh history and Panjabi language, respectively. It was 
not by chance that Carey proclaimed Panjabi to be ‘the Sikh language’ 
or Gurmukhi. This characterization was based upon Malcolm’s Sketch. 
Surprisingly, the Calcutta scholarship of even the later days — in fact 
throughout the 19th century — treated Punjabi Sikh literature as if it 
was nothing more than an anti-Muslim blueprint for Sikh, or, at 
times, Indian independence. 90 


90. For this later phase and the nature of Indian interest in Sikh past and 
literature, see, Himadri Banerjee, ‘Bengali Perceptions of the Sikhs : The 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries’ in Sikh History and Religion in the 
Twentieth Century, Delhi, 1990, pp. 110-33. 



Ali-ud-Din Mufti 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 


Mufti Ali-ud-Din is the author of Ibratnama — a history of 
the Sikhs from their origin to the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849 by the British. Ali-ud-Din left Lahore, his ancestral town for 
Ludhiana along with his father in the beginning of the year 1823. 1 
In the author’s own words the reason of his leaving Lahore was 
the oppression of the Sikhs. 2 The author is absolutely incorrect 
that the Sikhs were committing atrocities in Lahore about the year 
1823 when Maharaja Ranjit Singh was in perfect control of the 
civil and military administration of his kingdom and Muslims had 
no complaint against the Sikhs. During this time hundreds of Mus- 
lims were in the superior posts in the Maharaja’s government. In 
fact, the real causes of Mufti’s shifting to Ludhiana included his 
deep jealousy against the rising power of the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
his orthodox Islamic attitude and hope to get favours from the 
East India Company that had stationed itself on the threshold of 
Ranjit Singh’s powerful state. 

At Ludhiana Ali-ud-Din was employed by the East India Comp- 
any under whom he served in various capacities in Ferozepur, 
Ludhiana, Bahawalpur, Sind, Marwar, Multan, Derajat, the Punjab, 
Hazara, Kashmir, Peshawar, Khyber and Kabul to the borders of 
Ghazni and Bannian. 3 And, he says that for his efficient and loyal 
services he got certificates from his bosses. But no where he in- 
forms us about the duties he performed from time to time. 

Ibratnama was originally planned and partially drafted by Ali-ud- 
Din’s father, Khair-ud-Din, to the order of Colonel C.M. Wade, 
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the diplomate agent at Ludhiana. Wade remained in close contact 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh from 1827 till the Maharaja’s death in 
1839. He wanted to collect the correct information about the Punjab 
and the Sikhs. He retired from service in 1844 and later died in 
England on October 21, 1861. The book could not be completed 
during Wade’s stay in India. This work could not be finalised for 
thirty long years due to Ali-ud-Din’s multifarious official duties, at 
different stations as has been referred to above. The compilation 
of the book was held up, sometimes for months and years together. 
When Wade led an expedition to Kabul, Mufti, probably accompa- 
nied him on the expedition Not being very much satisfied with 
his achievements in service he shifted to Lahore after the annexation 
of the Punjab. 

In 1854, when Ali-ud-Din was in the employ of Charles Raikes, 
the book was completed and dedicated to Mr. Raikes, who was 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Lahore at that time. Raikes was 
an I.C.S. officer and had worked at many responsible jobs under the 
East India Company. 

Dr Muhammad Baqir, the editor of Ibratnama, writes in the intro- 
duction of this book that the only manuscript of Ibratnama by Ali-ud- 
Din Mufti is preserved in the India Office Library, London. This 
manuscript was completed, according to the colophon, in the year 
1854, 13th September. There is another date which seems to have 
been added later on after the completion of the manuscript. This 
date indicates that the author was still alive on April 30, 1855. 
According to a note prefixed to the manuscript by Charles Raikes the 
manuscript was sent to the Imperial Exhibition at Paris, for works of 
Art and Industry, by the Punjab Committee, Lahore. It was sub- 
sequently passed on to the library of the East India Company (London) 
by Dr Royle in 1856 with the note. Ibratnama by Mufti Ali-ud-Din 
of Lahore is : A geographical, statistical and historical description of 
the Punjab with a history of the Sikhs from their origin to the battle 
of Goozerat (Gujrat) in the year 1849. The author was an employee 
under the British Government and is still living at Lahore (Dr Royle, 
July 1856). 

The manuscript has since been preserved in London in the India 
Office Library which was established in 1858, on the transfer of 
the Company’s power and material possessions to the crown. The 
editor writes that after a century in 1956, it was again sent to Lahore 
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as a loan to the Punjabi Adabi Academy, through the kindness of Dr 
S.C. Sutton, the Librarian of the India Office Library (London). But 
for this courtesy the Academy would not have been able to produce 
this unique manuscript preserved magnificently in London with meti- 
culous care. 

The full title of the book, as mentioned by the author on the 
last folio of the manuscript is : Ibrainama Wa Umdat-ul-Tawarikh. 
The manuscript is written in a beautiful nastaliq hand but the scribe 
was inadequately educated. He made innumerable mistakes of 
spellings. The author writes that “the manuscript was written by 
Rahim Bakhsh alias Bakhu, resident of Lahore. He made many mis- 
takes and I buried myself day and night to make the corrections. I 
spent the same amount of time in making corrections as I had spent 
in writing it.” Probably the Mufti was dictating the book to this 
scribe or had handed over the rough draft to him. Despite all the cor- 
rections and alterations effected by the author much remained undone. 
Probably the author was preparing the manuscript for the Paris 
Exhibition in a great haste and the author could not do ful justice 
to the corrections, additions and omissions with the result that some 
important dates, figures and facts could not be incorporated which 
the author had obviously proposed to include later on. 

As referred to above the editor of this book writes that the 
only manuscript of Ibratnama by Ali-ud-Din Mufti is preserved in the 
India Office Library from where the Punjabi Adabi Academy of 
Lahore took it on loan in 1956. But it is amusing to note that the 
Journal of the Panjab University, Historical Society, Lahore. (JPUH) 
mentions in its Vol. VIII, issue of April 1944, Ali-ud-Din Mufti’s 
Ibratnama preserved in the Panjab University Library (ff. 371; II 18; 
8”. 5.5” : 6’7x4.2”;) written in elegent nastaliq and it was copied at 
Lahore by a scribe named Rahib Bakhsh. Either this copy of the 
manuscript was not available in 1956 in the Panjab University Lib- 
rary, Lahore or the editor of this book could not lay his hands on this 
manuscript and it remained unnoticed by him. The journal referred 
to above gives a two-page synopsis of the contents of the 
manuscript. 

Ibratnama was edited by Dr Muhammad Baqir and published by 
The Punjabi Adabi Academy, Lahore, Pakistan in 1961. 

The author noticed in the beginning of his work, the books of 
three important chronicles of his time and has justified his own 
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attempt, after running down their efforts. Writing about Sohan Lai 
Suri’s Umdat-at-Tawarikh he says, “It is a long history and the 
author, being the co-religionist of the Sikhs, has, at places, taken a 
lenient view of things and has not listened to his conscience. In 
his book he has not mentioned anything except the accounts of the 
conquests of the Sikhs (Vol. I, p. 3). About Amar Nath’s book, 
Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh, he writes, “Diwan Amar Nath Pandit 
Kashmiri Delhwi had written a book briefly narrating events year- 
wise and one faces difficulty in understanding their meanings (Vol. I, 
p.3). Regarding Bute Shah’s Tawarikh-i-Punjab he says, “Bute Shah, 
resident of Ludhiana, has also written a book which contains 
lengthy sentencs and at places text becomes unintelligible and one 
gains nothing from it” (Vol. I, pp. 3-4). 

These are uncharitable observations of Ali-ud-Din regarding his 
contemporary and equally prominent historiographers of the mid- 
nineteenth century. His remarks betray his jealousy with the other 
writers contemporaneous with him and it shows his pedantic dispo- 
sition. Each of the work he has critised is brilliant in its own 
way. Probably there has been no better court diarist than Sohan 
Lai Suri and no better year to year account of the events of a famous 
ruler than Amar Nath’s work and no better account of the Sikh 
Misals and chiefs of the Punjab than that of Bute Shah’s. Undoubt- 
edly, Ali-ud-Din’s book is unique in its own way but his criticism 
of his contemporary historiographers is in bad taste and displays 
undeserved malice for his town-mate chronicler Bute Shah and promi- 
nent Hindu courtiers of Maharaja Ranjit Singh against whose govern- 
ment he made incorrect and biased remarks in the beginning of his 
book. 

For the best period of his life Ali-ud-Din had been in the employ 
of the East India Company. He was prejudiced in their favour and 
disposed in the disfavour of those whose interests clashed with the 
English. 

The book is a mine of information regarding the geographical, 
social, political, economic and sociological conditions prevailing 
\ during the author’s time. The published book has been divided into 
two volumes. The first volume has been split up into three parts. 
The first part, deals with the geography, of the Punjab, its rivers, 
doabs, climate, canals, mineral resources cattle wealth, etc. All this 
information is very useful for the study of economic condition of 
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the Punjab in the first half of the nineteenth century. In the second 
daftar of the first volume he gives the history and topography of 
Lahore from its foundation to the time of its author. In the third 
daftar he gives the history of the Sikhs from the birth of Guru Nanak 
to the annexation of the Punjab by the British in 1849. 

The author names the second volume as daftar four which deals in 
detail with the customs and social practices as well as the religious 
ideas then prevalent in the Punjab. The author writes about the 
Sufi sects of Qadris, Suhrawardis, Naqashbandis and Chishtis and the 
Hindus faqirs. He describes manners and customs of Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs from the cradle to the grave, their eating and 
drinking habits and dresses. He has also given the life accounts of 
the eminent courtiers of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The fist daftar of 
Ibratmma comprises sixteen chapters, covering fifty five printed pages 
of the book. It deals with the physical feature of the Punjab, the 
origin of its rivers and the canals flowing through its different 
doabs. He discusses the nature of the soil of the Punjab and the 
kind of land of each doab and tells us as for which crop and the fruit 
bearing trees the land is most suitable. The author gives the details 
about the seasonal crops and fruits in different parts of the Punjab. 4 
He also gives an account of the minerals excavated from the different 
mines. The minerals includs ore (iron), copper, lead, lime, flint stone, 
salt, saltpetre, soda carbonate, etc. 5 He also writes about the animals 
used for riding and for the purpose of transportation of the goods. 
Bullocks, he buffaloes and camels were used for cultivation. Horses 
and camels were mainly used for riding and camels, assess, mules, 
oxen and he buffaloes were used for carrying goods from place to 
place. She buffaloes, cows and goats were reared in the Punjab to 
obtain milk. 

Horses, mules, camels and oxen were the most useful animals 
and they were reared in the provinces of Kashmir, Multan and Lahore. 
The horses in Kashmir were called Tibetan horses. They were small- 
statured, stoutly built, powerful and specially servicable in the hills. 6 
The Kashmir breed of horses was not available in Lahore and 
Multan provinces. Some other breeds of horses were reared in the 
plains. According to Steinbach, “The Sikhs are extensive breeders 


4. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, pp. 29-41. 

5. Ibid., p. 46-49. 

6. Ibid., p. 50. 
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of horses in which they take great pride.” 7 Ali-ud-Din writes that 
the provinces of Lahore and Multan and the area of Mankera were 
producers of good horses but in swiftness and light-footedness the 
horses brougt up in the Pothohar area were superior. The horses 
were reared in all parts of the Punjab. 

No doubt oxen were reared in large numbers in all the doabs but 
their best breeds were found in cis-Satluj areas particularly in 
Ludhiana, Karnal and Rohtak districts. 8 The Mufti further says that 
good breeds of milk yielding animals like she buffaloes, cows and 
goats were found in various parts of the Punjab. She buffaloes of 
good breed yielded 20 pucca seers of milk. A good buffalo was sold 
for about a hundred rupees. Similarly cows of good breed, high 
stature, handsome appearance and yielding about fifteen seers of milk 
fetched a price of forty to fifty rupees. Good cows were available in 
the bar area of the Punjab. 9 Thus the author provides very useful 
information which may help us build an authentic account of econo- 
mic condition of the Punjab during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Ranjit Singh’s interest in the construction of new buildings, 
renovating the old ones and planting fruit-bearing gardens around 
Lahore has been clearly expressed by Ali-ud-Din Mufti in has second 
daftar. This daftar is split up into eighteen chapters. In this part of 
book the author gives a detailed account of Lahore right from its 
beginning, giving descriptions of its big buildings, its mosques, its 
gardens and the royal food. The foundation and the development of 
Amritsar and Gobindgarh have been given in detail. He also 
provides information about the flourishing towns of the Punjab and 
specifically narrates the conspicuous facts about the towns ofBist 
Jalandhar, Rachna Doab, Sind Sagar Doab, etc. The towns and 
cities, he deals with in his book in this daftar include Jalandhar, 
Sultanpur, Kapurthala, Bajwara, Hoshiarpur, Rahon, Phagwara, 
Hajipur, Suket, Mandi, Mukerian and Nikodar in the Bist Jalandhar. 
The towns in the Rachna Doab include Sialkot, Gujrat, Wazirabad, 
Gujranwala and Lahore. Under Sind Sagar he mentions the towns of 
Ahmadabad, Khushab, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. Writing about the 


7. Steinbach, The Panjaub, London, 1846, pp. 47-48. 

8. Ali-ud-Din, Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 50. 

9. Ibid., p. 5L 
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towns he gives all the important information about them, the econo- 
mic and political condition of those places. For example, previously 
Kapurthala was under Rai Ibrahim Bhatti. Then it was a prosperous 
town. When Jassa Singh Ahluwalia occupied it its population 
decreased. But with the efforts of its new masters it began to 
/ prosper. With the coming of shahukars to this town its economy 

progressed considerably. New buildings were constructed and new 
gardens laid. The description of these towns from different angles 
provides the readers with data that is necessary for the study of 
urban life in the first half of nineteenth century Punjab. All this 
information helps the reader to form an idea about the style and 
standard of the town life, peoples tastes and interests, their profes- 
sions and means of livelihood. The book is certainly a departure 
from the traditional style of the chroniclers of medieval India when 
the historiographers confined themselves to the narration of the achi- 
; evements of the rulers, their battles and conquests. They hardly 

departed from the shadows of the outerwalls of the palaces and the 
garrisoned forts from where they sang the glories of the rulers. They 
would not care to give the overall picture of the life of the common- 
man, the cottage he lived in and the food he ate. But Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti adopted a glaring departure from the old style of the historio- 
graphers. 

According to Ali-ud-Din the Sikh rulers were fond of good gard- 
ens. Ranjit Singh’s Rambagh at Amritsar was one of the lovely gard- 
ens. It was in imitation to the Shalamer garden of Lahore. 10 Extended 
over an area af 84 acres of land perhaps was the largest garden in 
/ the Punjab. It was laid out under the supervision of Faqir Azizmd- 

Din, Desa Singh Majithia and Lehna Singh Majithia. The garden had 
on all its sides a 14 feet high wall. It had a large number of 
fountains. There was a separate tank for the bath of the women. 
Canal water was arranged to be brought into the garden. 11 

Ali-ud-Din provides very detailed information about many other 
gardens planted in or around the city of Lahore and these were 
mostly named after their owners as Bagh-i-Mai Sada Kaur, 
Bagh-i-Jamadar Khushal Singh, Bagh-i-Sher Singh, etc. Ganesh Das 
Badehra has counted nearly three dozen gardens including those of 
Misar Diwan Chand, Raja Dhian Singh, Raja Suchet Singh, Sham 


10. Ibid., p. 80. 

11. Ibid., p. 22. 
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Singh Attariwala, Diwan Kirpa Ram, Lehna Singh Majithia and Faqir 

Aziz-ud-Din. 12 Some of these gardens were newly planted and some 

others were the old ones renovated by the Maharaja and given / 

away to his courtiers. 13 Under the orders of the Miharaja the old 

unserviceable buildings were demolished and land thus vacated was 

used for planting new gardens and constructing new residences. 14 

From the study of Ali-ud-Din’s work we discover that during 
the Sikh rule particularly that of Maharaja Ranjit Singh a large 
number of Gurdwaras, palaces, forts, mausoleums, bungahs and 
havelis were built and beautiful gardens were laid out at various places 
of the Punjab. The author certainly adds to our information by 
writing about these aspects of the Sikh ruler’s activities. 

The Mufti mentions a large number of bungahs (residential quart- f 

ers) constructed near the Gurdwaras for the stay of the pilgrims. A 
number of bungahs had sprung up around the Ffarmandir Sahib. The 
chiefs of the Misals had built their bungahs at Amritsar. These were 
meant to be used by the Sardars themselve and also their followers 
as well as others. These bungahs were mostly built between 1765 
and 1833. Some of these bungahs were four-storeyed and even --- 

bigger but most of them were single-storeyed. Akal Bungah later 
named Akal Takht had been built by Guru Hargobind in 1609. 

The old building had been destroyed by Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 

forces. The ground floor was built in 1775. The rest of the 

floors were added by Ranjit Singh. Hari Singh Nalwa had guilded / 

its dome at his own expense. Bungah Sukarchakian was built in 1781, 

Bungah Sodhian in 1794, Bungah Bhangian in 1794, Bungah Anand- 
purian in 1799, Bungah of Tara Singh Gaiba in 1811 and Bunga 
Dallewalian in 1812. We could count their number to nearly one 
hundred. The names of work of them have been given by Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti. 15 Similarly, the Katras built by the Sikhs have been recorded 
in detail by the same author. 16 Katra was a residential area with a 
market. 

One of the chapters of this daftar deals with the forts in different 
parts of the Punjab. A brief history of the building of every fort , 

12. Oanesh Das Badehra, Char-Bagh-i-Panjab, 1864, p. 277. 

13. Ali^ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 78. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid., p. 79. 

16. Ibid., pp. 77-79. 
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/ and its importance is given by the author. The strategic positions 

of the forts have been especially referred to. He also writes about, 
the material used in the construction of the fort, the qiladars, their 
garrison forces and to what use these have been put to from time to 
time. The forts that Ali-ud-Din mentions in his book include the 
forts of Deoband, Attock, Hazro, Rohtas, Islamgarh, Sialkot, 
Sheikhupura, Lahore, Gobindgarh, Kangra, Sujanpur Terah, Jaswan, 
Phillaur, Multan, Shujahabad, Khangarh, Talamba, Mankera and 
Muzaffarabad. 17 

A brief chapter is devoted to the origin of the followers of Islam, 

and Hinduism including those of Sikhism. At places the treatment 

/ m 

of his themes is just traditional and at places the author is critical and 

an analytical. He also writes a chapter on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Afghans as a distinct community or tribe. In about 36 
pages the author narrates almost in a sketchy manner. The history 
of the rulers of India from the Ghaznvide to the corronation of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, in seven chapters. The events narrated in 
these chapters mainly deal with the activities of the rulers in the 
Punjab. 

The third daftar deals with the history of the Sikhs from the 
inception of Sikhism, that is, from the birth of Guru Nanak in 1469 
to the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 by the British. For our 
purpose this is the most important daftar. It exclusively deals with 
the Sikh history. This daftar is divided into forty two chapters. The 
first five chapters deal with the Sikh Gurus. These chapters have 
been based on the poor secondary sources and thus not free 
from errors. For example, according to Ali-ud-Din, Guru Nanak 
had three children, two sons and a daughter. Guru Nanak’s date of 
death is also wrongly given to be 1537 in place of 1539. He holds 
only a Hindu Diwan (Chandu) of Lahore to be responsible for Guru 
Arjan’s execution. The author mentions a dialogue between Guru 

> Tegh Bahadur and Emperor Aurangzeb which never took place as 

Aurangzeb was not present in Delhi at that time. The author is, 
no doubt, sympathetic to the Sikhs but he tries to absolve the Muslim 
governors and the rulers from the responsibility of hardships to them. 
The chapters on the Gurus are followed by the accounts of the 
activities of Banda Singh Bahadur, the invasion of Nadir Shah and 


17. Ibid., pp. 101-09. 
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Ahmad Shah Durrani and the conflict for power between the sons of 
Zakariya Khan. The Sikh struggle for independence has been 
presented from the Mughal Government’s point of view. 

The author brings out in detail Ahmad Shah Durrani’s all out 
efforts to oust the Delhi Government’s governors from Lahore and 
make Punjab a province of Afghanistan. He narrates the sumersault 
of Muin-ul-Mulk (Mir Mannu) in favour of the Afghan invader. 
Ahmad Shah Durrani’s various invasions of India have been given a 
graphic description. The anti-state activities of the Sikh freedom 
fighters have received adequate treatment at the hands of the author. 
He gives an account of the hardships suffered by the Sikhs from the 
Lahore Government and the foreign invaders — Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. He describes the immensity of loss of human 
life in the Chotta and Wadda-Ghallugharas of 1746 and 1762 respectively. 
In the 22nd chapter of this daftar Ali-ud-Din gives a detailed account 
of the occupation of Lahore by Lehna Singh and Gujjar Singh 
Bhangi and Sobha Singh Kanaihya on April 15, 1765. After repeated 
attempts by the Bhangis the Multan was conquered by them in 1772. 
They lost control over Multan in 1779 and it fell into the hands of the 
Afghan invader Taimur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

In this daftar the author provides very useful and historically 
authentic information about the Bhangi, Ahluwalia, Ramgarhia, 
Dallewalia, Nakkai and the Kanaihya, Misals. The author’s main 
emphasis is on the achievements of the prominent Sardars of these 
Misals. Detailed account of the origin and development is, in most 
of the cases is lacking. He could give it but he avoided details, 
probably for lack of space. In chapter 36 the author provides very 
useful and intimate information about the code of conduct and 
religious and social discipline of the three major communities of the 
Punjab— the Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims. The author gives brief 
information about the religious and seasonal festivals of the above 
communities. He also mentions the places of pilgrimage of the 
Sikhs. Chapter 38 briefly deals with the Sikhs having coined luxurious 
names for ordinary things of daily use. For example, a single-Sikh 
was called one lakh and a quarter; grams called almonds and one-eyed 
man an argues-eyed lion. Onions were called silver pieces, a rupee — an 
empty crust; a blind man— a wide awake hero, death an expedition 
to the next world; a fine by the Panth-getting one’s salary. More 
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such terms can be learnt from Ali-ud-Din Mufti. 18 

The author remains balanced and impartial while dealing with 
the attitude of the Sikhs towards the non-Sikhs and tells as to how 
they administered the ilaqa that fell into their hands. When Lehna 
Singh, Gujjar Singh and Sobha Singh occupied Lahore in April 1765, 
on the request of a deputation of the grandees of the town, the 
Sardair issued a proclamation that persons who oppressed the people 
would be severly dealt with. The plundering of the town was, as the 
author writes, stopped forthwith. They took to administering it 
whole heartedly. 19 

Lehna Singh and Sobha Singh remained in Lahore in peace till 
Ahmad Shah Abdali made his final descent upon the Punjab in 
December 1786 when they retired from Lahore. 20 But the Afghan 
Ruler feeling the infirmity and old age creeping upon him and having 
no such general as should successfully deal with the Sikh chiefs, 
decided to conciliate them. A deputation of the prominent persons 
of Lahore, then waited upon Ahmad Shah Abdali and told him that 
Lehna Singh was a good ruler and was sympathetic towards his 
subjects. He made no distinction between Hindus and Muslims. 
He bestowed turbans on the qazis, muftis and imams of the mosques 
on the festival of id-ul-zuha* 1 The Muslims of Lahore had no fear 
oftheKhalsa said the deputationists, and they had started looking 
upon them as their comrades rather than hostile enemies. This 
happy circumstance, said they had made the Muslim leaders of 
Lahore recommend to Ahmad Shah the appointment of Sardar Lehna 
Singh as their governor in preference to a Muslim nominee of his. 
Ahmad Shah wrote to Lehna Singh offering him the governorship of 
Lahore and sent him some dry fruit of Kabul. Lehna Singh declined 
the offer saying that to accept an offer from an invader was against 
the policy of his community and returned the fruit saying that it was 
not his food as he lived on parched grams. 22 The above description 
of a particular situation is very faithful. The author does not hide 
the good administration of the Sikhs as against that of the Muslim 


18. Ibid., pp. 366-67. 

19. Ibid., p. 239. 

20. Ibid., pp. 239-40. 

21. Ibid., p. 240. 

22. Ibid. 
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nominees of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Ahmad Shah returned to his 
country leaving the whole of the Punjab in the hands of the Sikhs. 
After Ahmad Shah’s departure Gujjar Singh, Lehna Singh and Sobha 
Singh marched towards Lahore. The nobles of Dadan Khan, the 
new governor of Lahore, told him plainly that the people were 
satisfied with the Sikh rule and they might open the city gates and 
admit the Sikh chiefs into the town. Dadan Khan, therefore, on the 
advice of his Muslim friends, met the Sikh Sardars who treated him 
with respect and consideration and granted him a daily allowance of 
twenty rupees and occupied Lahore. 23 

This single example amply illustrates the author’s appreciation 
for the humane, tolerant and magnanimous treatment of the Sikh rules 
towards the Muslims who had been terribly hostile to the Sikh move- 
ment for their liberation. Such examples can be multiplied but for 
lack of space. 

Chapters from 39 to 42 covering printed pages from 367 to 592 
have been devoted to the history of the Sukarchakia House. 

The author gives an account of the ancestors of Ranjit Singh 
from Budha Singh onwards. He narrates the events of Ranjit Singh’s 
early life, his conquests of Multan, Kashmir, Peshawar, etc. The 
treaty of the Maharaja with the British, his incursions to the cis- 
Satluj areas and meetings with the representatives of the East India 
Company from time to time, including Metcalfe, Wade and William 
Bentinck, the Govennor General and others. 

In the last chapter of this volume the author gives a detailed 
account of the Anglo-Sikh Wars fought in 1845-46 and 1848-49 and the 
treaties concluded between the Lahore Darbar and the British and 
finally the declaration of Lord Dalhousie, annexing the Punjab. 
Since Ali-ud-Din Mufti was contempraneous with Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the discussion of the contemporary events of the Punjab 
history bear the stamp of authenticity. All the aspects of 
Maharaja’s administration and the accounts of the administrators have 
been adequately treated by the author. 

Volume II of Ibratnama mainly deals with the religious, cultural 
and social life of the Punjab during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This volume provides, very useful information. It is 
split up into sixty small sub-headings. Its first section deals with 
the manners of Muslims Sufi Silsilahs as Suhrawardis, Naqashbandis, 


23. Ibid., pp. 240-41. 
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Chishti and the followers and successors of Shaikh Abdul Qadrr 
Jilani. The customs and practices of different schools of the Sufis 
have discussed. The festivals of the Muslims and the categories of 
the Muslim and Hindu faqirs have been discussed briefly. 

The customs and social practices of the Hindus and Muslims 
including the birth, marriage and death ceremonies of the different 
communities have been studied in a section of this volume. The 
dresses and eating and drinking habits of the Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muslims have been described in detail. The last twenty five pages of 
this book have been devoted to the study of the prominent courtiers 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. These courties include Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, Raja Tej Singh, Misar Dawan Chand, Faqir brothers— Aziz-ud- 
Din, Imam-ud-Din and Nur-ud-Din, Bhai Vasti Ram, Diwan Moti 
Ram, Kirpa Singh, Diwan Devi Das, Bhawani Das, Diwan Karam 
Chand, Diwan Ganga Ram, Diwan Devi Sahai, Diwans Hans Raj, 
Kirpa Ram, Lala Sukh Dyal, Shankar Das, Beli Ram and Munshis 
Shiv-Dyal, Karam Chand and Ram Chand. The author gives the 
names of some of the prominent physicians mainly stationed at 
Lahore. They include the Faqir brothers : Aziz-ud-Din, Imam-ud- 
Din and Nur-ud-Din, Hakims Hakam Rai, Syad Anayat Shah, Khair 
Shah, Rahim Allah, etc. 

The editor 'Of Ibratnama has well-done by providing separate 
indexes of the men and places mentioned in the book. Indexes for 
both the volumes have been prepared separately and printed at the 
end of volume II. 

As referred to above this book provides a very useful information 
about the social life of the people of Punjab in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. A brief discussion of the social life based on 
Ali-ud.Din Mufti’s Ibratnama would not fall outside the scope of 
this account. 

The major communities of the Punjab during the period under 
study were Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. According to Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti, the population of the Muslims and Hindus including the Sikhs, 
in the Punjab was in the proportion of three to one . 24 But according 
to Steinbach it was otherwise . 25 According to Ali-ud-Din, the 
Hindu society was marked by its social differentiation. It had four 


24. Ibid., I, p. 349. 

25. Steinbach, op. cit., p. 75. 
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distinct varnas: the Brahmans, Kashatryas, Vaishyas and Shudras. They 
had specific duties assigned to them. There were a number of sub-castes 
in each varna. The Brahmans enjoyed the supreme position among the 
Hindus. They studied and taught vedas and performed the rituals 
and ceremonies. They continued to exercise influence over Hindu 
masses over the centuries. They looked after the old and new 
temples and gave instruction in the pathshalas. The Kashatryas were to 
rule and defend the people and the country. Much of the urban trade 
and shopkeeping in the towns was in the hands of the Kshatris . 26 
They also acted as money lending shahukars or bankers . 27 The 
Vaishyas looked after agriculture and the Shudras were generally the 
helping hands in the affairs of the upper classes though primarily 
required to serve the Brahmans. They suffered from certain social 
handicaps. 

Writing about the Jat Sikhs an Eglish officer of the Bengal army 
writes that “upon the whole, they are plain, manly, hospitable and 
industrious people and by far the best race I have ever met in 
India .” 28 Agriculture and soldiering had been their principal 
professions . 29 Among the Sikhs the Khatris and Aroras were the 
next important class. Generally they lived in the towns and most of 
them worked as traders and shopkeepers. Anybody belonging to 
any caste could become a member of the Sikh fraternity irrespective 
of his profession. The Akdlis or Nihangs formed a conspicuous class 
of the Sikhs. According to Ali-ud-Din Mufti, they were an order 
of the Sikhs that never cared about death or misery ^ And 

because of the respect for this order the Sikhs were strictly forbidden 
from opperessing these people or shedding their blood, and doing 
any harm to them was considered a sinful act... . When Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was asked by the British to stop them from crossing the 
Satluj, they remonstrated with the Maharaja that they were obliged 
to take such a measure as they had nothing to fall back upon. They 
did it under the dire necessity of foodstuffs. The Maharaja gave 
them money to meet their needs . 30 


26. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., p. 354. 

27. Ibid. 

28. ‘A Tour to Lahore in 1808 by an Officer of the Bengal Army’ (reprinted in 
The Panjab Past and Present , Vol. I, April 1967}, pp. 115-16. 

29. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., p. 351. 

30. Ibid., p. 365. 
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The status of Sikh ladies, as compared to the Hindu and Muslim 
ladies, was undoubtedly much superior. They were able to stand by 
the side of their husbands in difficult situations and proved to 
be a great source of inspiration to them. If a Sikh peasant was away 
in the service of the government and had no male member in the 
family, his wife engaged a servant and entrusted to him the work of 
cultivation and the care of the animals. She supervised the whole 
work and did not allow the cultivation of land to be discontinued. 
Nobody dared to disposses her of her land etc . 31 

Besides so many other eminent Sikh ladies, Mai Desan, widow of 
Charhat Singh Sukarchakia, was a great administrator, an experienced 
and a wise diplomat who conducted the civil and military affairs 
dexterously. According to Ali-ud-Din “Her administration was 
better than that of men. She continued running administration for 
three years after the death of her husband .” 32 

The marriage of children has been considered as of a foremost 
duty of the parents. Though there was no fixed limit for the age 
of marriage, both Hindus and Muslims favoured to solemnise it at an 
early age. Among the Hindus the girls were married even before the 
age of puberty, generally at the age of six or seven and under all 
circumstances not beyond the age of eleven . 33 The boys were also 
married at an early age. If a son was not married at the proper age 
that was also considered bad and the neighbours taunted the boy’s 
family for their inability to contract the marriage of their son and it 
was attributed to some social handicap of that family . 34 

The remarriage of widow was known as nikah sani among the 
Muslims. Among the upper classes of the Hindus the widows were 
not remarried. The Sikhs did it through a simple ceremony called 
karewa or chadar pauna. This practice prevailed particularly among 
the Jat Sikhs. A brother of the decreased married the latter’s widow 
through the ceremony of karewa , 35 

The sati or the custom of burning the women along with their 
deceased husbands was an ancient practice in India. The condition 


31. Ibid. I, pp. 351-52. 

32. Ibid., p. 377. 

33. Ibid . , p. 354. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid. 
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of the widows was very unfortunate in the society and was hard to 
bear. The Sikh Gurus had strongly denounced the practice of sati 
but under the Brahmanical influence, sometimes the Sikh ladies 
of higher families offered themselves for self-immolation or 
they were persuaded to immolate themselves along with their deceased 
husbands. Ranjit Singh’s four wives— Rani Gudan, Rani Hardevi, 

Rani Raj Kanwar and Rani Banali along with seven Dasis (maid- 
servants) — eleven in all had resolved to burn themselves on the funeral 
pyre of the Maharaja . 86 Ali-ud-Din Mufti gives a detailed account 
of the celebrations of the festivals of holi, dussehra, diwali , baisakhi, 
janamashtmi and lohri and also tells as to why these festivals were 
celebrated . 87 

The author mentions in his book some of the important places of 
pilgrimage often visited by the Sikhs. These are: Amritsar, Tarn 
Taran, Sultanpur Lodhi, Nanakana Sahib, Hasan Abdal (Panja Sahib), 

Anandpur Sahib, Kiratpur Sahib, Fatehgarh Sahib (Sirhind), 

Chamkaur Sahib, Muktsar and Abchalnagar (Nander ). 38 Similarly 
he mentions Hindu places of pilgrimage as Jawalamukhi, Vaishnu 
Devi, Kurukshetra, Hardwar, Jagannathpuri, Gaya and Dwaraka . 39 / 

Ali-ud-Din Mufti gives a detailed account of the birth ceremo- 
nies of the Hindus and Muslims and also of the Sikhs, which were 
mostly the same as followed by the Hindus excepting that in place of 
the mundan in the case of the Hindus the Sikhs performed; the 
ceremony of Y&ir-gundan of their male children .' 0 In respect of the 
Muslims very detailed account has been given by the author -regarding 
the ceremonies performed at the time of child-birth, at the time of 
sending him to school and at the time of marriage and death . 41 
Similarly all such ceremonies in respect of the Hindus and Sikhs have 
also been given in detail . 42 The author also writes about the 
dresses and ornaments worn by the Sikh men and women . 43 

Writing about the eating and drinking practices of the Sikhs 


36. Ibid., pp. 505-06. 

37. Ibid., pp. 355-56. 

38. Ibid., pp. 358-59. 

39. Ibid., pp. 359-60. 

40. Ibid., II. PP- 34-35 

41. Ibid., II, pp. 19-32. 

42. Ibid., pp. 33-51. 

43. Ibid., pp. 66-70. 
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Ali-ud-Din Mufti says that the Sikhs ate jhatka meat and halal meat 
was prepared by Muslims. The Sikh women abstained from animal 
diet . 44 The author also writes about the community meals or the 
langars of the Sikhs and also gives the details of the procedure of the 
distribution of meals at the langar , 46 The author writes further that 
the Sikhs did not observe any formalities or prohibitions like Hindus 
in respect of the place for taking meals. Whatever food, good or 
coarse, rich or sparse, available to them was eaten and they thanked 
God for it. Besides animal diet the Hindus avoided the use of onion 
and garlic . 46 

Various other aspects of social life of the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs have been covered by Ali-ud-Din. 

Whatever the personal likes or dislikes of the author he tries to 
be as impartial and objective as possible. He would not close his 
eyes on the qualities of the Sikhs as individuals and as a community. 
At place he may be trying to absolve the Muslims of their excesses on 
the Sikhs but he would not belittle the achievements of the Sikhs. His 
encyclopaedic knowledge of various aspects of political, social, cultu- 
ral and economic life of the people of the Punjab is praiseworthy. He 
seems to have been a very industrious and hard-working man, who 
despite his official duties as an employee of the East India Company 
had been able to collect so much material as has been put into this 
book. Although this book was written to comply the order of captain 
Wade but he wrote as an honest historian and never twisted the 
facts to suit the requirements of his patron. 

Ali-ud-Din Mufti had a keen power of observation and he would 
delve deep into a problem to understand it thoroughly. He acquired 
intimate knowledge of the life-style and the social, religious and cultu- 
ral practices of all the major communities living in the Punjab. Gather- 
ing detailed information about the festivals of all communities, their 
eating and drinking habits and all ceremonies observed from the 
cradle to the grave with perfect accuracy, shows the standard of his 
mental equipment and intellectual acuemen. As against most of the 
other historiographies Mufti had the sense and intelligence to 
arrange his material under various relevant heads to make the treat- 
ment of his subject more scientific and easily comprehensible. We 

44. Ibid., p. 62. 

45. Ibid , p 63. 

46. Ibid., p. 64. 
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may give allowance to lapses and inaccuracies here and there with the 
presumption that a work covering so numerous aspects of the state 
polity and the social and economic life of different communities can 
never be perfect and above errors. The author touched upon many 
controversial issues where there could always be more opinions than 
one. In such cases the reader cannot remain wedded to his own 
opinion. He has to be generous to accommodate the other points of 
view. In such cases our differences with the author should not be 
deemed as so many lapses on the part of the writer. 

Undoubtedly, Ali-ud-Din Mufti’s Ibratnama has considerably 
advanced our understanding of the Sikhs, their institutions and 
their practices in the various fields. He has always tried to give his 
dates correctly. It is apparent that the author was always conscious 
of the fact that he was writing an important history and he could not 
afford to be careless. 

He understood the aspiration of the Sikhs who were waging a 
war of independence in the eighteenth century. He gave them a due 
credit for their sacrifices and ultimately their achievements. He does 
not hold back the honour that was due to any of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century Sardars. Though he wrote this book at the instance 
of the English under whom he served for the major part of his life 
but he cannot be branded as a pro-British historiographer. He was an 
impartial and a balanced historian. Undoubtedly his book is a 
unique contribution to the history of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and decidedly it is a work of high quality especially when it 
was produced in the middle of the nineteenth century when the 
historians were handicapped in many ways. 



Activities of Sardar Ajit Singh Abroad 

Mrs Savinder Pal* 


Ajit Singh was a prominent freedom fighter of Punjab; He 
played an outstanding role in the agrarian agitation of 1907 in the 
Punjab. His revolutionary speeches and militant outlook alarmed 
the British authorities, and he was arrested more than once. To 
escape the wrath of the imperialist authorities in India, he spent a 
number of years in foreign countries such as Persia, Turkey, Brazil, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, etc. The present paper deals 
with his activities abroad. 

An anti-British centre was established in Persia during 1909, when 
Ajit Singh and Sufi Amba Parshad fled from India. 1 They were 
subsequently joined by Thakur Das, Rikhikesh and Zia-ul-Haq. 2 In 
Persia (Bushire) Ajit Singh and his comrades established contacts with 
Iranian revolutionaries who were struggling against the despotic king 
and the intervention of European powers. He developed close and 
friendly relations with leaders like Syed Asadullah Mujatubik 3 and 
Zia-ud-Din Tabatabai, 4 the prominent liberal Mujtahids who stood 
for Persian revolution. Meanwhile the British authorities made 
frantic efforts (including the attempt to bribe Persian leaders) to 


* Lecturer in History, K. C. W. Sidhwan Khurd, Ludhiana. 

1. Tilak Raj Sareen, Indian Revolutionary Movement Abroad (1905 — 192i), New 
Delhi, 1979, p. 162. 

2. Zia-ul-Haq who went with Ajit Singh was arrested at Bushire and was 
sentenced to five year imprisonment vide Home Department G. O I 
(Political-B), Nos. 28-29, January 1911. 

3. Probably Ajit Singh is referring to Sayyid Abdullah, Bihbihani, the 
Mujtahid. who supported the revolution. 

4. A prominent liberal Mujitahid on the side of the Persian Revolution- 
became Prime Minister in 1921, he headed the National Will Party, exiled 
from the country for many years; returned to Iran in 1943; faded from the 
national scene in 1946 
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arrest Ajit Singh and his comrades. However, by avoiding the 
Royal road from Bushire to Shiraz and taking “the less frequented 
and very perilous” way and securing the help and protection of tribal 
chieftains they succeeded in evading arrest . 5 

From Bushire they reached Tungustan where Jauri Khizar or 
Zari Khizar 6 welcomed them and introduced them to the head of Khan 
Qamil Khan Tribe’s Salat-ud-Daualh . 7 Then they reached Shiraz. 
In Shiraz, he met Imam-i-Zuma and then reached Tehran, capital 
of Iran, via Ispahan. In Tehran, Iman-i-Zuma’s son introdced 
Ajit Singh to Muhammad Pehlvi, Secretary of the Democratic Party. 
He also met Sayed Zia-ud-Din Tabatabai, ex-Prime Minister of Persia 
and the editor of Barg and Rad. He helped Ajit Singh a lot. In 
those days. North Iran was under the domination of Tzarist Russia, 
and Southern Iran was under the British Empire. The Iranian revo- 
lutionaries were struggling to get rid of these two powers. Ajit Singh 
contacted these revolutionaries. He offered his services and help to 
Iranian revolutionaries. He helped them in throwing away the yoke 
of foreign domination and started taking part in their activities . 8 
Ajit Singh established very friendly relations with Sayed Reza Khan . 9 
For their propaganda Ajit Singh and his comrades started the paper 
Hayat , 10 In this way, they started preaching in favour of India. 
Along with this movement, they kept themselves in touch with the 
revolutionary activities in India. 

After about one year’s stay in Persia, Ajit Singh came to Turkey 


5. Pardman Singh and Joginder Singh Dhanki (eds). Buried Alive : Autobio- 
graphy, Speeches and Writing of an Indian Revolutionary Sardar Ajit Siugh, 
New Delhi, 1984, p. 48. 

6. Jauri Khizar or Zari Khizar was the Khan of Tungustan; a very brave 
fellow. 

7. Salat-ud-Daualh was the Chief of Kazhgai and Kurshuli tribes. He was a 
powerful person in Southern Persia, generally known as “Uncrowned 
King.” His relations with the British were strained for he was opposed to 
their presence in Fars. 

8. G. S. Deol, Saheed Ajit Singh, Patiala, 1973, p. 58. 

9. Born March 16, 1878; joined Iranian army as a soldier; proclaimed 
Shahansha in 1925 by staging a coupd’etat resulting in the over-throw of 
the Kajar dynasty, abdicated throne in favour of his son Mohammad Reza 
Pehlavi, 1941; d. 1944. 

10. Tilak Raj Sareen, op. cit., p. 162. 
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via Russia where he met Mustafa Kemal Pasha 11 and leader of ‘Young 
Turks’ who were busy in bringing about progress and development 
in their country. Here Ajit Singh succeeded in developing very 
cordial relations with Taqizadeh 12 , a Persian revolutionary. From 
Turkey he went to Paris and met Indian revolutionaries, Shyam Ji 
Krishna Verma 13 , Madame Cama 14 and Virenderanath Chattopa- 
dhaya. 15 They were publishing Indian Socialogist. Here Ajit Singh 
met a little group of Indian patriots. Mahadev Rao 16 was one of 
them, who was publishing Bande Matram which was to be smuggled 
into India. Indian Socialogist was also published for the same purpose 
of smuggling. 17 Here Ajit Singh took the job of a teacher and it 
was here that he established Indian Revolutionary Federation. 18 

After living for five months in France he went to Lausanne 
(Switzerland), where he met Iranian Home Minister Sardar-i-Asad. 19 
Ajit Singh became the tutor of his children. In 1912 he left this job 
and developed relations with people coming from different countries 
like South America, Japan, Germany, etc. It was at Lausanne that he 


11. Bom in 1880; Turkish general and statesman; President of the Turkish 
Republic, 1923-38; inaugurated many major reforms; d. 1938. 

12. Syed Hassan Taqizadeh; Iranian politician; foremost lay figure in the 
constititutional movement. 

13. Born 1857; a revolutionary; plunged in politics in 1905; published his first 
English Monthly, The Indian Socialogist in 1905; founded the Indian Home 
Rule League Society in February 1905; close to Indian revolutionaries 
abroad; died in Geneva, 1930. 

14. Born in 1861; first Indian revolutionary woman; helped the Indian 
Russian revolutionaries abroad, centre of her activities — Paris; sent to 
3 years imprisonment during first world war, returned to India in 1935; 
d. 1936. 

15. Virendranath Chattopadhaya, born in 1880; well-known revolutionary who 
worked in Britain, France, Germany; had close contact with the Comintern; 
he was one of the moving spirits behind the Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities that met at Brussels in 1927; believed to have died in Russia 
in 1942. 

16. Mahadev Rao was in exile in Paris. He worked with Bose during the 
last war. 

17. Pardaman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.), op. cit., p. 61. 

18. Virinder Sandhu, Yug Pursh Bhagat Singh Te Unhan De Buzurag, Patiala, 
1975, p. 110. 

19. Sardar-i-Asad became Home Minister in 1909, he was Chief of Bakhtiyari 
tribe, visited many capitals of Europe; supported the Persian Revolution. 
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met Gokhale 20 and revolutionaries from China, Turkey, Egypt, 
Russia, Ireland. As a result, ‘A Society of the Oppressed of the World ’ 
came into existence and its meetings, were held at La Charrmiere, 
St. Francois and sometimes at Old India. The aim of the society 
was mutual sympathy in each others cause of liberty, and if possible 
co-operation and help. In this way, this organization was acting as 
a helper and inspiration for all those who were fighting against 
oppressors in different nations. Through his speeches, Ajit Singh 
made them feel that the British Empire was the crudest of all. 

Inl912, Ajit Singh along with Zia-ud-Din and Nizam-ul-Sultaneh 21 
went to Berlin, where he was accorded a cordial welcome by a 
German Government Representative. They talked about the forth- 
coming war. The German Representative expressed his firm belief 
that England would not take part in the war because Britishers know 
that Germany would be the winner. So they would not dare to take 
part. Here Ajit Singh suggested that Germany should increase her 
contacts in Asia so that these could be utilized in the coming war. 22 
It indicates that Ajit Singh was the first man to seek German help for 
the freedom struggle. 

In Zurich Ajit Singh had a meeting with Lenin. 23 Here he also 
met the Italian leader and future dictator, Mussolini, 24 and also 
Trotsky, 25 one of the greatest Russian revolutionaries. He discussed 
with them the political situation of the colonial countries. He 
also made acquaintance with Har Dayal 2 * and Chempakarman 


20. G. K. Gokhale; born in 1886; well-known Indian Nationalist; Member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 1901-15; President of the Indian National 
Congress, 1905; d. 1915. 

21. Zia-ud-Din introduced Ajit Singh to His Excellency Nizam-ul-Saltaneh 
at Geneva. 

22. Pardaman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.), op. cit., pp. 64-66. 

23. Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin; leader of the Bolshevik Party and the organiser of 
the October Revolution in Russia; d. 1924. 

24. Benito Mussolini, born in 1883; Italian Prime Minister, 1922-1943- 
died in 1945. 

25. Lev Davidovich Trotsky, born in 1879; Russian revolutionary; one of the 
leaders of Russian Bolshevik Revolution, 1917; expelled from the 
Communist Party in 1927 and deported in 1929; author of Reuolution 
Betrayed, 1937; died in 1940. 

26. Born in 1884; Indian revolutionary; went to Oxford in 1905; reached U. S. A. 
in 1911 and founded the Ghadr Party for the liberation of India; died in 1939. 
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Pillai 27 and also with the revolutionaries from other parts of the 
world — South America, Germany, Italy, Poland, Russian, Egypt and 
Morocco. 

By the end of 1913, he shifted to France to watch the events and 
developments of the impending war. Here he was shadowed by the 
French police on account of the visit of the king of England, 
George V, 28 to that country. 29 

After his tour of Germany, Ajit Singh visited France, Spain 
and before the commencement of World War I, he propagated 
greatly in favour of India. When the war began, he and S.R. Rana 30 
got recruited in Legion Etrangere 31 so that they colud work as 
interpreters in Indian armies and sent important messages to different 
places. 

Immediately after the commencement of the First World War, 
Ajit Singh chose Brazil for his activities. He stayed there from 1914 
to 1932. He had some very good friends like Sanator Muniz Freire, 
Sanator Nilo Pecanha (later President of Brazil), Jose Bezerra 
(Governor of Pernambuco and later Minister of Agriculture), 
Dr Janeen Muller, etc., who helped him a lot. In Brazil Ajit Singh 
formed ‘A Society of Indian' so that the Indian living in Brazil could 
know their duties and responsibilities towards India and help Indian 
revolutionaries. 32 

While in Brazil, he visited North American countries. He 
developed contacts with the Indians living there who had formed 
Ghadar Party which aimed at making India free from the Britishers 
with the help of anti-British forces. He used to get copies of the 
Ghadar paper published by the Ghadrists. 33 In Brazil, Ajit Singh also 

27. Chempakaraman Pillai, born in 1891, revol&tionary; formed “ Indian 
Independence Committee" ‘Indian Volunteer Corps,’ ‘Provincial Government 
of Free India’ in Germany; died in 1934. 

28. Born in 1865; King of Great Britain from 1910-36; visited India where 
ceremonial darbar was held at Delhi in December 1911; died in 1836. 

29. Pardaman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.), op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

30. Sardar Singh Rao Ji Rana, born in the late sixties of the 19th century; 
arrived in London in 1898; associated with Shyamji Krishna Verma and 
India House; kept in internment by the French Government in Martinique 
World War I; returned to India after 1947. 

31. Weekly Report of Indian Government, 3 Nov., 1914. 

32. Pardaman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.) op. cit., p. 100. 

33. G. S. Geol, op. cit., p. 62. 
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contacted the German Ambassador and got some help in connection 
with India’s Freedom. With his help Ajit Singh founded International 
Free-India Committee in Zurich and Indian National Party in Berlin. 84 
This Indian National Party was given the responsibility of publishing 
anti-British literature to propagate rebellion among Indian prisoners 
of War in Germany, and as far as possible to spy in the Indian army 
in France. 36 

From 1932 to 1938 Ajit Singh worked in France, Switzerland and 
Germany. He renewed his contacts with the Indian revolutionaries 
working in Europe. He also met Subhash Chandra Bose. 

On the eve of the Second World War Ajit Singh shifted to Italy 
where in order to intensify his activities and mobilize Indian public 
and governmental opinion in favour of India, he formed Friends of 
India Society. E.M. Grey, a Fascist, M.P. and a close associate of 
Mussolini was its first President; Ajit Singh and Mohd. Iqbal 
Shaidai 36 acted as Vice-President and General-Secretary respectively 
of this society. Mussolini evinced considerable interest in its activi- 
ties. Ajit Singh wanted to promote cultural commercial and political 
relations between India and Italy through this organisation. 37 

His one significant activity, during the course of his stay in Italy 
was the formation of Azad Hind Fauj. This was a pioneering work. 
Long before Subhash Chandra Bose, he had organised a revolutionary 
army of the Indian prisoners of war. 88 Ajit Singh writes : 

When Subhash Chandra Bose came to Rome from India, this 
( Azad Hind Fauz) was already in existence and he was glad to 
see it. On his arrival in Berlin, he also thought of organising an 
army there. 89 


34. American Government Records, File Nos. 8, 9, 10 (Section B— Part II) 
1917-18. 

35. Home Department (Political), Govt, of India Proceedings, File Nos. 552-56 
August 1915, p. 13. 

36. Mohd. Iqbal Shaidai was an Indian who had lived in Italy for a long time 
He had conferred with Subhash Chandra Bose, several times in 1941 but 
refused to be co-operative with him. His speeches were also broadcast 
to India from Rome. 

£ . Pardman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.), op. cit., p. 110. 

38. Savinder Pal, -Ajit Singh Dian Italy Vikhe Karvaian’, Punjab History 
Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1989, pp. 99-103. 

39. Pardaman Singh and J. S. Dhanki (eds.), op. cit., p. 113. 
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With the active co-operation of Mussolini and ceaseless strivings 
of Mohamad Iqbal Shaidai, Ajit Singh succeeded in recruiting about 
ten thousand Indian soldiers for his army. 40 His passionate speeches 
from Rome Radio in Hindustani, the language understood by a vast 
majority of the men of Indian army, and his own life of sacrifice and 
denial created great enthusiasm among them. 41 He usually began his 
speeches with the well-known couplet of Bahadur Shah, the last 
Mughal Emperor, who fought against the British in 1857 : 

Gazion main boo rehegi jab talak Imman ki 
Tab tak London tak chelegi teg Hindustan ki 
and ended with : 

Maza ayega jab apna raj dekhenge 
Ke apani he zamin hogi apna asman hoga 
Shahidon ki chitaon per lagenge her baras melay 
Watan per marane walon ka yahi namo nishan hogaA 2 

In the end, it may be said that he indulged in wide propaganda in 
all the countries against the British rule and vigorously pleaded the 
cause of the freedom of his country. His activities in and outside the 
country exercised a profound influence on the young nationalist 
elements of Punjab and India. 


40. Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

41. Ibid., pp. 110-111. 

42. Home Department (Political), 22/50/1946. 
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Emergence of Professional Middle Classes 
in the Punjab (1849-1947) 


JASDEEP K.AUR* 


Professional middle classes include persons with a specific educa- 
tional background and training who had joined the ranks of middle 
class through the adoption of the profession offered by the Britishers. 
According to Y.P. Chhibber, the term “middle class” denotes a way 
of life based on occupation, income, education and social status which 
in term is determined by the extent of social participation. The 
criteria of acquiring its membership was education and some special 
training. Those who occupied a middle position between the British 
bureaucracy and the Indian aristocracy on the one hand and mass of 
the population pursuing occupations that kept them barely on the 
subsistence level can be taken into the category of professional middle 
class. 

The need of the emergence of professional middle class was 
background with the clear cut objectives of Britishers. First, they 
required man power to consolidate the newly conquered territory. 
Secondly, they wanted to butteress their rule in the whole country. 
Thirdly, expending commercial and industrial interests required 
educated persons. Fourthly, to aviod the cost of employing Britishers 
in these lower categorical occupation, Indians were the objectives to be 
used at lower wage rate at subsistance level. Fifthly, their objective was 
to promote European literature and culture which they consider to 
be the best and most liberal in the world. So this missionary zeal 
also inspired them to spread British education and culture. 


* DIA/60, Janakpuri, New Delhi. 

This paper seeks to study the requirements of the British rule which caused 
emergence of professional middle classes during their rule in the Punjab. 
The emergence of this class was an indicator of social change brought 
about largely by education. 
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To fulfil its requirements, after the annexation of the Punjab, 
the British Government organised a large extensive well remified 
state machinery to administer the conquered territory. A large number 
of educated individuals were required to staff the immense machi- 
nery of political rule and thus British Government established school 
and colleges in India on a new pattern. Macaulay’s Minute of 
February 1935 declared ‘We must at present do our best to form a 
class who may be interpreters between us and colour.’ 

The infrastructure to fulfil its requirements was initiated with the 
development of education policy with Wood’s Educational Despatch 
of 1854. It enabled people not only to receive higher education 
in English but also created an English educated middle class to act 
as interpreters. 

The Civil services played an important role in the Punjab, in the 
emergence of professional middle class. The entry of the Indians 
into the convenanted Civil Services was made possible for the first 
time by the Charter Act of 1833. This was further confirmed by the 
Proclamation of the Queen in 1858, at the transfer of power in India 
from the Company to the Crown. The adequate staff of civil and 
military officers was drafted into the Punjab. The higher posts were 
filled up by the Europeans while the middle and lower ranks in bure- 
aucracy alone were allowed to the Punjabis. These posts included 
subordinate as well as technical posts in specialist department like the 
Public Works. Education and Veternary, besides the lower rungs of 
civil administration. Extra Assistant Commissioners, who performed 
revenue, judicial and administrative functions, numbered 77 in 1887 
and one among them was a European. After the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, Tehsildars were important due to the agricultural 
importance of the province. Their number was over 1,800 and their 
salaries ranged from 150 and 250 rupee per month. The provincial 
services were recruited entirely from that strata of Indian society 
which had already taken to the Education. The strength of the I.C.S. 
was decreased while that of the P.C.S, was increased. 

For the maintainance of law and order for defence purposes, 
the British created a vast net work of the army and the police. In 
1881, the number of Punjabis recruited in the army was 43,000 and 
during Word War I their number was nearly 5 lacs. However, when 
large scale demilitarization started after the War, the number of 
persons engaged in public force decreased rapidly and it was reduced 
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to little over one lac by 1931. The army rank structure reflected the 
hierarchical structure of the British Indian system with the British at 
top and the Indian filling the middle and lower ranks. The police 
training school was established at Phillaur in 1891, for the training' of 
Police Officers. The number of policemen below the rank of inspec- 
tors was 20,108 in 1890 which rose 41,609 persons in 1931. 

The railway formed an important branch for absorbing the 
Indians. Its construction was taken over for administrative conve- 
nience by the Government of India. It was for the first time in 1854 
that the Government planned to extend the great North Western 
Railway line of India from Calcutta to Peshawar. The total strength 
of railway lines in the Punjab rose from 32 miles in 1862 to 6,192 in 
1939. The number of the Indians drawing between Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 
was nearly 12,500. Thus the upper and middle class appointments In 
the railways were held for the most part by the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians had a monopoly of all posts of officer’s rank in 1921. 

The postal and telegraph system also developed with the growth 
of education and commerce under the British. Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians were prominent in the higher posts while the Indians as 
postmasters, deputy postmasters, station masters and clerks. In the 
post and telegraph department the number of Indian supervisory staff 
was nearly 1,300 and that of postmasters and clerks was 68,609 and 
1,290 respectively in 1911. 

For extending communication and for constructing various 
buildings, the public works department was started. The profession 
of engineering gained importance. Though it remained backward in 
technology and industry yet its importance cannot be ignored, as the 
government required engineers for the constiuction of roads, bridges 
and railways on the one hand and for housing new administration on 
the other. In 1854, all engineering work — civil, military or public— was 
placed under one department of the head of which was a Chief 
Engineer. To provide theoratical and practical training in the 
profession of engineering, both mechanical and electrical, the Macla- 
gan College of Engineering was opened in 1922. Approximately 457 
students got-their training from this college during 1927-1937. The 
school of engineering at Basul was another institution forgiving 
training to overseers, sub-overseers and draftsmen. Between 1927 
and 1937, 734 students qualified from this school. Of these, 657 
received training as overseers and 107 as draftsmen. 
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To educate the students at different levels, teaching as a profes- 
sion developed. The government required qulified personnel to 
control various educational institutions and new educated were most 
frequently employed and least well paid. The number of school 
teachers in 1868 stood at 11,000, they were mostly untrained and 
employed in the primary schools. The Montegue Chelmsford 
Reforms led to large scale programme of educational expansion. By 
1931, the number of teachers was 36,505 and out of them 81. per cent 
were trained. 

The European method of treatment created a need for training 
medical practitioners so that they could assist the British at subordi- 
nate levels. The first tangible advance in the field of medical studies 
was made by Bentick’s government. A Medical College was opened 
at Lahore in 1860, and with the result the number of practitioners, 
midwives, vaccinators, compoundars and nurses increased. 

For administering justice to the people and disposing large 
number of cases the judiciary was considered an important organ of 
the government. This system had the greatest potential for private 
practice. The members of middle class in trade and commerce was 
attracted to this profession because it gave boost to the money-lending 
profession. The chief court was constituted in 1865 and the pleaders 
were given permission in 1866. Judicial Commissioner was the 
final appelate authority in all civil and criminal cases. Law classes 
were started in 1874. By 1896, the Law College had produced 443 
students, whereas the rural indebtedness and land transfer encouraged 
this profession, the land Alienation Act of 1901 discouraged it 
temporarily reducing number of law students to 159 in 1901-02. But 
the number of legal practitioners again went up from 5,621 in 1921 to 
10,237 in 1931, this profession was considered to have become 
‘overcrowded’ by the end of the period. 

The spillover of the educated classes was absorbed in journalism. 
The emergence of a new class of writers, publishers and printers 
owed its origin to the establishment of the Indian press. The chief 
centre of native journalism was Lahore where the number of news- 
papers and periodicals published was 67. Amritsar followed with 15. 
These newspapers employed considerable numbr of professional 
writers, editors, journalists and photographers. Their number incr- 
eased from 2,375 in 1921 to 2,298 in 1931. They played a prominent 
role in disseminating new ideas. 

In conclusion, we find that the requirements of the Britishers 
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and their education policy led to the emergence of professional 
middle cl?.is7 but due to the limitations of the foreign rule with 
relatively little development in the economic field, all the educated 
people could not be absorbed in the professional activities and the 
educated unemployment went up, which increased the frustration 
amo'ig the educated people, drew them towards the freedom struggle 
to play the roles that were not necessarily dependent upon their 
pro.tessionel qualifications or standard. Gradually, these educated 
middle classes came to play a significant role in socio-religious, 
educational and political field. 
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Social Perceptions of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

DR R. K. Ghai* 


The social perceptions of Swami Dayanand Saraswati concretise 
the social reality as was prevailing during his times. Emerging from 
within the Indian traditions, the life of Swami Dayanand itself is a 
testimony of the resilience of Indian tradition and society. Therefore 
the greatest resistance to change emanated from within the Hindu 
society itself. Although there had been constant change in the Indian 
society since ancient times, there was built-in resistance to change due 
to certain peculiar characteristics of the Hindu society such as tradi- 
tionalism, continuity and highly ritualised and Brahminised social 
system. The behaviour of Indian masses was controlled by the caste 
system and holistic dharm i.e. the religious principles which always 
thwarted the secular ambitions of the Indians. These characteristics 
of the Hindu society got further consolidated during the medieval 
period despite the fact that there was Bhakti Movement which, to a 
certain degree, released the regression. Nevertheless, as the Bhakti 
Movement was more religious in time and temper than social, the 
medieval socio-religious movements could not bring into play radical 
forces for the transformation of the Indian society. In the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth Centuries, and to a certain degree, upto the 
present times the Indian masses have remained traditional and 
conservative as is evident from the hold of rituals, beliefs and customs 
on them. They have survived through the institutionalised solidarity 
of prosperous caste associations. Highly ritualised and hierarchical, 
the caste society was sustained by such a thought and conviction of 
the Indian masses in “mechanical efficiency of spirituality,” rites or 
mystical exercise with absolute authority of the “Word”, unitary 
thought, rebirth and casualty and the concept of mdya. Richard 


♦Lecturer, Dept, of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Lannoy believes that the Indian cultural tradition denied an indivi- 
dual or a group “of the possibility of ameliorating the human 
condition” or mastering the hostile environment. The author 
concludes, “since the individual cannot essentially alter the course of 
history acquiescence in the hierarchy of power and wealth, and 
legitimization of ambitious war-lords as quasi-divine protectors of 
the millennialist dharm , form an integral part of this attitude towards 
and desire to escape from the terror of time, to preserve the imme- 
diacy of a non-sequential unified-field awareness.” 1 

From the contemporary Hindu society infected by the multiplicity 
of sects, beliefs and faiths based on a large number of religious 
scriptures, Swami Dayanand witnessed absolute lack of individual 
morality and social ethics. Whether he was in Gujrat or in rural 
Doab or in Punjnb, he was shocked to witness the total deterioration 
of the Hindu society. Consequently, so great was the resistance that 
even the firebrand, Swami Dayanand had to, in later years of his 
life, either absorb certain fundamentalism in his preachings or keep 
quite against some of the criticism levelled by the Hindu orthodox 
scholars. 2 This was the cause of the limited success of Swami 
Dayanand and Arya Samaj in areas such as Banaras, Gujrat, Bombay 
and Rajputana . where the society was dominated by the Hindu 
orthodoxy from which, according to Jordens, Punjab was free. Being 
in minority there was “that communal gravitational pull” which 
brought actual cohesion among the Punjabi Hindus. 3 

Confronted with, volatile social ecology, Swami Dayanand, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj was bound to contemplate and react for 
he displayed certain qualities of a rebel from his early childhood. It 
is believed, of course, with a certain degree of uncertainty, that Mool 
Shanker, the original name of Dayanand, who refused to. divulge his 
birth place and ancestry, was born in 1824 at Tankara near Morvi in 
Kathiawar, Gujrat in the family of Karsanji. From the later autobi- 
ographical writings of Dayanand and the researches conducted by 
scholars, it is evident that his father was authoritarian, strong willed 


1. Richard Lannoy, The Speaking Tree : A Study of Indian Culture and Society, 
London, 1971, pp. 292-93. ■ 

2. J. F. Seunarine, Reconversion to Hinduism Through Suddhi, Madras, 1977, 
pp. 13-15. 

3. J. T. F. Jordens, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, His Life and Ideas, Delhi, 1979, 

p. 160. 
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and orthodox Shavite Brahmin of high pedigree deeply rooted in 
the Brahminical tradition. The Kathiawar Brahmins of that period ' 
were closely linked “to the traditional ancient Sanskrit roots of 
Hinduism and to the ancient glory of Kathiawar history,” observes 
Jordens. 1 

Descending from such parents it was natural, presumes Bawa 
Chhajju Singh, that he should have the immutable resolve of his 
father and possess a “heart embracing the whole world in its circle of 
sympathy.” 4 5 Precocious child, Mool Shanker began to feel vexed 
with the problems of life, death, ritualism, and salvation at an early 
age. He was of stern and rebellious mood who often “showed an 
unwillingness, to accept both his family’s plans for his future and 
orthodox Hinduism.” 6 Much against the wishes of his father to 
grow into the family tradition, Mool Shanker came into conflict with 
his father when he was just 14 years of age and finally renounced his 
house at the age of 22 to escape marriage. He became a wandering 
sSnaysi, a renouncer in search of personal salavation. For fourteen 
years the youth from Kathiawar wandered in search of a guru. But 
to his utter disappointment and dismay he came across many holymen 
in the Himalayas as well as plains, discovering many new dimensions 
of Hinduism, but none could satisfy his pragmatic rationalism, till 
he met Swami Virjanand Saraswati, a blind ascetic from the Punjab 
at Mathura in November 1860. His association with Swami Virjanand, 
a great Sanskrit and Vedic scholar, dispelled his scepticism and 
reimposed his faith in the Vedas and God. With the newly acquired 
fundamental beliefs from his guru Dayanand combined his own 
reaction to Hinduism which he had formed on the basis of his 
“intimate contact with the chaotic reality of Hinduism” in Mathura. 
Jordens writes : "here in Mathura, he was physically immersed in the 
thick of it for nearly three years, and the living Hindu devotee was 
right under his eyes all the time.” 7 Dayanand realised that the 
“degeneration of Hinduism is fundamentally connected with the 
proliferation and influence of ‘spurious’ works of a sectarian nature 


4. Ibid., p. 9, 

5. Bawa Chhajju Singh, Life and Teachings of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, New 
Delhi, 1971, pp. 1-2. 

6. Kenneth W. Jones, Arya Dharam : Hiudu Consciousness in 19th Century 

Punjab, Delhi, 1976, pp. 30-31 (Hereafter quoted as Arya Dharm). 

7. J. T. F. Jordens, op. cil ., p. 34. 
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giving rise to numerous sects, accompanied by a parallel neglect of the 
real sources of Hinduism, the books of the rishis.” 8 Showing deep 
concern for Hinduism and for the Hindus, Swami Dayanand developed 
the idea that regeneration of Hinduism was possible by cultivating the 
faith of the Hindus in the Vedas which were, in his opinion, the real 
source of Hinduism. It is here at Mathura that ‘The Luther of 
India’ resurrected. When Dayanand took leave of his guru in 1863, 
“he gave as gum dakshina (a departing gift) the promise to reform 
Hinduism,’’ 9 and spread the Vedic faith. To fulfil this promise he 
travelled almost whole of India preaching the message of the Vedas. 
He declared that the Vedas were the infallible and inexhaustible source 
of all knowledge. 10 He exhorted the Hindus to seek inspiration from 
their glorious past and study the Vedic culture. He held several 
shastrarths (religious debates), with numerous contemporary pundits, 
Christian priests and scholars at different places of northern and 
western India, and soon he began to be recognized as a profound 
scholar of Shastras all over India. 11 With vast experience of associ- 
ations with the traditional elite of Hinduism and conservative masses 
of north India, Dayanand was exposed to the Adi Brahmos who were 
spear-heading a newly emerging movement of Hinduism to counter-act 
Westernization of Bengal society. He met historians, philosophers, 
missionaries and social reformers of variety of shades which had 
definite influence on his ideas. Nevertheless, he maintained the view 
that the Hindu religion and culture was superior if only it is based on 
the Vedic studies. His interaction with men like Devendra Nath, 
Akshaykumar Datt, Keshab Chander Sen, Vidya Sagar and a host of 
others wrought a transformation in his outlook. It is presumed by 
scholars that he must have been impressed by “a fascinating spectrum 
of different mixtures in their conceptions of Hinduism, of religious 
reform, and of social reform ranging from the conservative orthodox 
to the agnostic,” 12 and “by the extreme individualism of the Calcutta 
intelligentsia... . Their conceptions of the essence of Hinduism, the 


8. Ibid., p. 38. 

9. Kenneth W. Jones, Arya Dharam, op. cit., p. 31. 

10. A. R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, Bombay, 1966, 
p. 290. 

11. Har Bilas Sarda, Life of Dayanand Saraswati, World Teacher, Ajmer, 1946, 
pp. 61-62. 

12. Quotes given below are from J. T. F. Jordens, op. cit., pp. 88-91. 
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sources of true religion, and the implementation of religious reform, 
were amazingly, divergent. Perhaps there was only one conviction 
they all shared ■’ denial that the Vedas presented the unique and 
difinitive revelation.” Again he must have been influenced by the 
deep concern of the Calcutta intelligentia “about the state of Hindu 
society, its cultural degradition, its religious enslavement, and its 
political insensitivity.” It may be added that in Calcutta “for the 
first time he learned to see Hinduism in the context of other religions, 
especially Christianity and Islam, and to affirm its radical superiority.” 
His sojourn in Calcutta is significant for three reasons : one, his 
idea of forming a Sabha acquired a maturity as he became aware of 
the basic weakness of the Brahmo Samaj which had split up in three 
parts; second, on the advice ofKeshab Chander Sen, he began to 
use Hindi in his speeches in order to reach out to the masses, and 
lastly, again on the advice of Keshab Chander Sen he changed his 
robes in order to become acceptable to people including woman. 

• 

After his visit to Calcutta he penned Satyarth Prakash, a compre- 
hensive document of his ideas and experiences. Believing that the 
Vedas were eternal, unalterable, infallible, divine, he asserted that the 
Vedic religion alone was true and universal. He held that “the 
Aryans were the chosen people, the Vedas the chosen gospel, and 
India the chosen land .” 13 Thus by providing a base to his entire 
gamut of social thought he rejected the whole scriptural superstructure 
of Hinduism that had emerged after the Vedas. This included the 
Indian tradition on which the social system of the nineteenth century 
was based. It is interesting to note that, by providing such a steel- 
frame to his ideas, he criticised the emergence of Jainism, Buddhism 
and a large number of sects and institutions intimately connected with 
the current practices of Hinduism such as the caste system, sati, 
purdah, polygamy, infanticide, ritualism etc. etc. And in the process, 
he emphasised the significance of moral, ethical and enlightened man. 
Jordens has aptly remarked that the essence of his social ethics was 
based on two key principles i. e. “knowledge is the key to right 
action, and action constitutes the very nobility of free man.” 1 * 
According to Swami Dayanand, “Man’s freedom is the greatest gift 


13. Tara Chand, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vo), 2; Government 
of India, Delhi, 1967, pp. 422-23. 

14. 3. T. F. Jordens., op. cit., p. 104. 
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of God’s mercy ,” 16 and “nothing is known properly without the 
virtue of wisdom, and wisdom is impossible without effort .” 16 Swami 
Dayanand was of the opinion that centuries of worship of false gods 
and political subjugation of men to inferior culture and civilization, 
the foreign rule of a thousand years had sapped the strength and 
undermined the morale of Indians. To liberate man from mental 
servitude and to make him realise his degradation and ignorance and 
help him to recover his strength, self-confidence and a will to break 
the fetters that bound him and . regain his spiritual, social and 
political freedom, Dayanand established the Arya Samaj and 
emphasised the significance of education in dispelling ignorance, the 
root cause of India’s degeneration and he gave access to education to 
all human beings irrespective of caste, colour creed and sex and gave 
a new interpretation of the caste system . 16 Rejecting birth as the 
basis of caste he asserted that quality and merit should determine 
the caste of an individual. Thus he rejected the rigidity of caste and 
allowed social mobility upward and downward in the caste hierarchy 
according the qualities and merit of the persons and dispensed with 
the purity and pollution concept associated with it. Retorting to the 
objection of the Hindus against accepting food from the lower castes, 
Dayanand said that the food is spoiled by dirt or by tainted money 
that procures it. 

Being acutely conscious of the highly orthodox society which he 
intended changing and the anglicised behaviour of the Brahmo as a 
cause of their failure to reach the masses, Dayanand secured his 
newly established movement for social change with the parameters of 
Hindu society. It may be said with a certain degree of plausibility 
that in doing so he might have been influenced by his own past 
experience i. e. his training with the traditional Hindu system and 
also to the opposition and resistance by the orthodox society of the 
Doab and the Punjab. In Punjab particularly he was opposed by 
the orthodox Brahmins. “The amount of obloquy and persecution 


15. Dayanand Saraswati Satyarth Prakash , Banaras, 1875, 1st edition, 
p. 252. 

16. According to James Reid Graham, “To achieve reform of Indian Society 
Dayanand advocated state reclassification of the people on the basis of 
gun, karma and swabhav.” “The Arya Samaj as a Reformation in Hinduism 
with special reference to Caste”, unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, Yale 
University, 1942, p. 1. 
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to which Dayanand was exposed in his lifetime may be gathered from 
the fact that numerous attempts were made on his life by the ortho- 
dox Hindus; assassins were hired to kill him; missiles were thrown at 
him during his lectures and disputations; he was called a hired 
emissary of the Christians, an apostate, an atheist, and so on .” 17 
Wherever he visited, the orthodox Brahmins under the leadership 
of Pandit Shraddha Ram Phillouri followed him condemning and 
blaming him as an apostate of the Hindu religion. In Rawalpindi 
their efforts kept many people away from his lectures; in Gujrat 
they prevented him from founding a local Samaj; and in Multan the 
newly founded Samaj mustered only a few members. 

In spite of all such opposition, it can be concluded safely that 
Swami Dayanand succeeded in liberating the man from superstitions, 
ritualism, miracles, pilgrimage and rigidity of social customs and 
practices as he in his Satyarth Prakash makes a savage indictment of 
all these aspects of Hinduism. And perhaps, the creation of a man 
free from external authority whether of caste, sect, scriptures, customs 
or of any human being was his ultimate aim. 


17. Lajpat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj, Bombay, 1967, pp. 53 and 84. 



The Gandhara School of Art 

Dr r. l. Ahuja* 

An inscription on a pillar surmounted by an image of Garuda, 
discovered at Besnagar in Malwa in 1909, by Sir John Marshall, the 
then Director General of Archaeology in India, records that Greek 
workmen made it here to commemorate the greatness of the Kushan 
Vasudeva, third in line of Kanishka of Takshashila. This inscription 
is taken as an evidence of Bactro-Greek workmen employed in India 
during the time of Bactrian Greeks, on account of their technical 
efficiency. The traditions of Menandev and his capital at Sagala 
(Sialkot), writes Banerjee, as preserved ii“Milinda Panha” indicate 
that the Greeks were a cultured nation at the time of their greatest 
prosperity. At the time of early relations with Greece, adds 
Banerjee, Indian arts were only partially developed and received a 
great stimulus from the models, the Bi.ctrian Greeks placed before 
them. The fact is, he emphasises that the Greeks were superior to 
all other nations of antiquity in the width and depth of their senti- 
ments and that their architects, sculptor s and painters were superior 
to Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians on the one hand and to the 
Etruscans and Latins on the other. 

There is a theory that Greek architects and sculptors came to 
Bactria as one of the fragments, when Alexander’s empire split up 
after his death. Later they crossed the Hindukush and filtered 
slowly down to the Indus. Taxila was situated on the great trade 
route which connected Hindustan with the Central and Western 
Asia. But the locality which produced nost of the Graeco-Buddhist 
sculptures was the Peshawar valley, tie ancient-Gandhara now 
called the Yusufzai territory. Systematic excavations which have 
been made out since 1864 have turned up Buddhist remains. The 
classic element in Indian art is discovered from these remains, not 

+524, Model Town, Jalandhar. 
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only from those of Mathura in the interior but also as far as Khotan 
in the north of Chinese Turkestan and outside. The Indo-Bactrian 
influence can be traced only from the stupas, pillars, broken statues, 
inscriptions on coins and pillars and figurines which have been 
found intact. ■ 

The excavations of the apsidal temple at Jhandial in Taxila have 
shown definitely that it is unlike any temple yet known in India, 
writes Banerjee, but is like the Parthenon in Athens on the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, errected early in the Kushan period in the 
first century A.D. According to Sir John Marshall it is of ‘ionic 
order’ in harmony with the ionic style of the columns, pilasters and 
bold mouldings round the base of the walls. It is a specimen of 
Indo-Hellenic architecture dedicated to the service of the Buddhist 
religion. In Kashmir and self-range, the remains of a few temples 
indicate that they with columns and capitals, are of Doric order, like 
the Morttand Temple in Kashmir. North of Vindhya range, there 
was once a powerful city of Vidis-ha, near modern Bhilsa, in Central 
India now in ruins with a sole survivor, monument of a stone pillar 
called Garuda Pillar (setup in honour ofVasudeva, a Greek King, 
by an ambassador of King Antialkidas. of Taxila, Helidorous by name, 
and son of Dion, who attended the court of the King Vidisha). It is 
another example of Greek influence. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Tsang in his ‘Travels’ noted among 
other things, a monastery at Amaravati in the South which the 
archaeologists believe to be Bactrian in style. No trace of the 
existence of pure Greek architecture, points out Banerjee, has ever 
been discovered, that is of a Greek plan with an elevation exhibiting 
one or the other of the Greek orders like Doric, Ionic and Corin- 
thian. The Indo-Hellenic architects were free to adopt architectural 
forms, like columns, pilasters and capitals for decoration. 

Before the advent of Hellenic sculpture, Sir Alexander Cunnin- 
gham, Dr D. B. Spooner and V. A. Smith hold that the Hall of 
columns in the Asoka Palace at the Kumrahar site in Patliputra 
exhibits in certain features a close resemblance with the famous Hall 
of a Hundred Pillars at Persepelis in Persia. In India proper, says 
Banerjee, pillars either have no base or one of the forms of water 
jar as at Kanherfi Karli and Nasik of the second century. The 
influence of Persians architecture is not denied and seems to have 
been confined to Buddhist Vihara caves of Western India. The 
earlier schools of Architecture seem to have given rise to mixture of 
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Persian, Assyrian and Indian elements. The Gandhara and Mathura 
architecture like sculpture show that the Bactrian Dynasty ruled, 
before they were swept away by hordes from the West from the first 
and second centuries B. C. to about the second and third centuries 
A. D. and got exhausted by 400 A. D. when Fahien visited the 
country. Cunningham however puts the dates between 80 B. C. to 
100 A. D. Buddhist topes, however, continued says Dr Ferguesson, 
to spread till Buddhism ceased to be religion of the Gandhara till 
the 7th or 8th century A. D. the strongest influence but which is 
much less evident at Sanchi and Bharut. Discussing whether the style 
of Indian architecture is Persian or Hellenistic, Dr Ferguesson says 
that a school of classical culture was established in the Peshawar 
valley when the Bactrian Greek carried with them into Asia, the 
principles of Greek sculpture and the forms of Grecian architecture 
either during their supremacy or after their expulsion from Baotria. 
The school flourished and “bloomed into that rich and varied 
development we find exhibited in the Gandhara sculpture and 
monasteries.” 

The Art of Painting 

The earlier paintings, writes G. N. Banerjee actually surviving in 
India, are the famous Ajanta paintings of the 4th century A. D. 
under the Gupta Dynasty, which absorbed the Dravidian tradition 
in its own. Buddhist cave temples of Ajanta paintings and Ellora 
sculptures possess excellence of their own superior to “European 
paintings of the age”, as Dr Ferguesson holds. 

Sir M. A. Stein’s explorations in old monasteries of Turkistan 
have suggested it to him that there are affinities of the art of north- 
western India with that of China and Central Asia. He chanced upon 
in Seistan in Iranian soil, the remains of a large Buddhist monastery 
in which he detected fresco remains dating back to Sassanian 
period (226-641 A. D.). The wall-painting is in Hellenistic 
style. How did it happen ? The testimony of Hiouen Tsang, a 
Chinese visitor to India in the seventh century, explains this : He 

says that artists from Bactria were employed to paint the Buddhist 
monasteries during the time of Kanishka about the first century of 
Christian era. The universities of ancient India, like Taxila, 
Nalanda in Bengal Bihar and Sridhanya in Katak on the banks of the 
Krishna, comprised schools of religious paintings and sculpture, says 
Banerjee in which foreign artistic ideas were assimilated and trans- 
formed by Indian practice. 
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The Art of Sculpture 

The Pre-Gandhara Indian art of Sculpture was in base relief 
at centres like Bodh Gaya, Bharut, Besnagar, Sanchi and at 
Mathura. King Duttha Gamini (161-157 B. C.) got built a golden 
image of the Buddha in which state he had attained enlighten- 
ment, but the Gandhara art made an Apollo of him, in the round, 
from a natural figure to the divine. The rigid lines of drapery 
were changed into more picturesque folds. The museums of London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Lahore, Mathura and Calcutta are rich in specimens 
of Indo-Greek or Indo-Hellenic art. Dr Gerrard disinterred a 
circular relief of the Buddha in 1833 from the chamber of a ruined 
stupa near Kabul. 

Excavations, thus stimulated by the above finds were made in 
the district of Peshawar, a great quantity of sculpture of iconographic 
interest representing various successive phases of the Graeco-Buddhist 
style. One of the statues, though mutilated, has been recognised as 
that of Rishi Ekashringa, unicorn Hermit mentioned in one of the 
Jatakas, encountered by the Buddha in a previous birth. 

On a clue provided by M. Alfred Fouchar the writer of Ancient 
Geography of Gandhar, Dr Spooner discovered in 1909-10 A D., a 
stupa of Kanishka, largest in Northern India containing a relic casket 
bearing an artist Agisala. On the casket there is a prominent effigy 
of Kanishka himself. The decorations on the casket is a blend of 
the classic art and the Indian motifs. There is, further, on the casket 
a figure of sun-god in the act of crowning Kanishka with a breath. 
Another centre of Indo-Hellenic art of sculpture was Mathura for it 
was under the foreign rules which extended from Peshawar to 
Mathura. The first recorded discovery of sculpture at Mathura was 
that of Silenus group. In 1836, Colonel Stacey discovered the 
relief of Silenus, at Mathura, a drunken attendant of Bacchus. The 
evidence of imitation or Indianisation of classical types relating to 
scenes of Bacchus and his crew is provided by finds both in Mathura 
and later in the district of Peshawar. In another piece of sculpture, 
Pan is seen running followed by a woman or cymbal player in the act 
of dancing. Grapes and wine, menades and drunkards of Bacchus 
seem to have caught the fancy of the Indians. Then satyrs in 
Hellenistic were, like Bacchnals, another object of imitation leading 
to bearded heads, dedication carved heads, busts or torsos. On the 
face of a mould of steatite mentioned in the context of Dr Bhandar- 
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kar’s findings in Besnagar in 1914-15 A.D. was the figure of Bermes; 
and on the other side was exhibited the bust of ruling king. 

Three years earlier General Cunningham had taken excavation 
in hand and continued it till 1861. A standing image of the Buddha, 
now in Lucknow museum, was the most important find of all the 
sculptural remains, he discovered. The second discovery made was 
of a life-size statue of a female in Gandhara style from the Saptrishi 
Tilla. The third discovery was made by Dr Bhagwan who found 
the famous lion-capital with 18 Khoroshlhi inscriptions throwing 
light on Satraps of the time. Twenty years after Dr Cunningham 
made another discovery, that of Greek god Heracles strangling a 
Niremean lion which is an Indian adaptation of the subject. Another 
notable find was a railing pillar with a dedication inscription in 
Brahmi of the Maurayans. Next Dr Fuhrar appeared on the scene 
from 1887 to 1896. His finds were published in 108 plates. Half way 
from Mathura to Agra was discovered image of Parkham. The vast 
amount of sculptural remains indicated that the Satraps ruling over 
Mathura during the time of Kanishka Hagishka and Vasudeva were 
in the first century B. C. patrons of arts and architecture, sculpture as 
it is evident from inscription on the Lion-capital now in British 
museum. To these may be added two life-size statues of King 
Kanishka in tunic reaching down to his knees held together by a 
girdle, heavy boots with straps worn all later in Turkistan. There is 
another colossal statues of a King undecipherable as to who it was. 
Mathura school of Art existed earlier during the Gupta period but 
during Kushan period it became a “great manufactory for the supply 
of the Buddhist sculptures in northern India,” and engaged Bactrain 
sculptors when the Kushan Empire declined and fell, a period of 
anarchy followed and made a have of artefacts. 

The motifs of the Gandhara School of Sculpture were three : 
the glory of the Buddha, the glory of the king patrons of art and the 
Greek myth of Bacchus. It is surprising that the Gandhara School 
of sculpture flourished in the valleys of Peshawar and Kabul, when 
wild tribes thrive and life is uncertain. It is further fortunate that 
Mathura School of Sculpture rose in a more congenial atmosphere 
under the patronage of Satraps and the devoted Bactrian sculptures. 
Ancient treatises on indigenous Indian architecture like Manosaya, 
Kdsyapa, Pancharatram and Vayohanasa direct that shafts may be 
adorned with the figures of demons and animals. Examples of these 
in representations of men and animals are found, says Banerjee, in 
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bold relief in the size of pillars, temples and porticoes. 

But in the Bharut relief there is a draped figure of a woman 
called Yakshibhanda (calculated) estimated to be 300 B. C. old. The 
figure appears, the learned writer adds on the Sanchi gateways and 
in Gandhara art over and over again, with variations. The figure 
turned nude male in the hands of Hellenistics in Egypt and female in 
Mathura. Smith attributes its origin to Greece. But M. Strzygowski 
of the Imperial University of Vienna holds that “the Aachen ivories 
are of Egyptian origin” and that “the resemblance between Mathura 
figures and Aachen figures is so close that it cannot be accidental.” 
Alexandrian ideas were transferred to India either or before the 
Christian era for in Asoka’s time for several centuries intercourse 
between the parts of the Indian and Western World was continuous. 
The cupids, the birds and the beasts interspersed in the foliage of 
the Aachen Ivory are found in India in the Garhwa Pillars and 
various other Mathura sculptures. 

Another motif employed at Amaravati and Gandhara is the 
departure of Gautama from Kapilvastu as Prince Sidhartha, while 
the storytells that he stole out of his kingdom in a chariot driven 
by his driver. This motive is similar to design in one of the Aachen 
Panels in the Louvre. 

Another of the Buddhist legend says that the earth-goddess 
displayed half her form while she spoke to the departing hero. It 
is suggested to be a translation of the Greek motive of the rising 
from the ground familiar to Hellenistic art in the fourth century B.C. 
In Gandhara, an intricate role in the Graeco-Roman fashion carried 
by boys like Cupids of Erotes is substituted for Indian Lotus stem. 
Adding to these, Banerjee mentions that the hippocamps, the tritons 
centaurs and other weird creatures of the western art have been 
included likewise or similar in the sculptures, of the early period at 
Gaya, at Amaravati and at Mathura. Strongly marked muscles of 
these and snake-tailed monsters among Gandhara figures are taken 
as Yakshas earth spirits by the Buddhists, writes Smith. 

Sir John Marshall may be quoted in conclusion. The reliefs at 
Amaravati, indeed, appear to be as truly Indian in style as those of 
Bharut and Ellora. They follow as a natural sequence on Mauryan 
art, when that art was finding expression in more conventional forms. 
They have inherited certain motifs and types which filtered in from 
the North-West but these elements have been completely absorbed 
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and assimilated without materially influencing the indigenous 
character of these sculptures. 

Greek Gods in Buddhist Temples 

The lofty mound at Jhandial in Taxila has yielded, on complete 
excavation, an apsidal temple largest of its kind in India. It looks like 
Greek temples compound and rows of chambers for monks. It is 
believed to have been built up in early Kushan period dating first 
century A. D. One of the finds is an earthen jar with a silver disc 
containing gold jewellery and a head of Dionysius of silver repousse. 
Another find is that of a Greek warrior made of lapis lazuli ontaglio 
with a Brahmi legend. Another earthen jar contains a small figure 
of winged Aphyidite made in gold repousse. Besides there is gold 
medallion bearing the figure of Cupid. There are also a number 
of javinths cut cabochon and engraved with figures of Artemis, 
Cupid. 

Excavations made by Dr Spooner during 1907-0? revealed a 
great stupa of Kanishka near Peshawar. The stupa contained a 
Buddhist relic-casket. On the casket there was an effigy of Kanishka; 
The Sun-god was shown in the act of crowning Kanishka with his 
wreath in a very admirable design by a Greek artist Agisala. This 
image is similar to Kanishka’s image on his coins. The artists of the 
Hellenistic age, who came from Greece to Bactria and thence to the 
Punjab, had specialised in the task of marking superb coins like those 
of Demetrius Antimachus and of Eukratides which had Greek 
inscriptions and Greek deities. For instance on the coins of 
Demetrius, Artemis is a radiate on the coins of Agathocles, Zeus 
holds in his hand the three-headed Hekats. Heracles crowns himself 
with a wreath. Pamace Athene appears in a short skirt; and 
many such forms of Greek deities appear. Besides the figures Of 
Heracles and Zeus, those of Poseidon, Dioseuri and Apollo appear in 
their characteristic attitudes. Such coins were struck in the Punjab 
and in the Kabul Valley during 200-25 B. G. Indian sysmbols also 
were adopted by two of the Greek kings like, Agathocles. who adopted 
the “tree within a railing and ‘chaitya’ on curtains. Menander of 
Sialkot adopted the ‘wheel’, that is the wheel of the law (Dharm 
Chakar), King Maues’s coins depicted a radiate Artemis with veil 
•flying round her head: a draped goddess hearing a crescent on her 
head and standing between two stars.” 

Of the Indian deities Siva seems to have attracted some of the 
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Greek rulers. On the coins of Kadphises-II, the Bull appears beside 
of Siva. On the coins of Gondophares, Siva makes his appearance 
but without his characteristic marks to be confused with Poseidon, 
Magasthenes who stayed at the court of Chander Gupt Maurya as 
an ambassador of Selecus wrote, in his memoirs that there were held 
Dionysic festivals in honour of the god Siva who belonged to the 
Aswaka district north of the Kabul river where flourished the vine- 
yards (Arrian calls Siva Dionysus). Dionysus was the Greek god 
of wine. The Indo-Greeks identified their god Dionysus 
with Siva. 

In Mathura, which was another centre of Indo-Hellenic art was 
ruled by kings of Gandhara through their Satraps. Excavations 
made by Colonel Stacey discovered (1856 A.D.) a group of sculptures 
in sand-stone, which James Prinsep interpreted as representing Silenus, 
a drunken attendant of Bachhus the Greek god of wine with his 
attendants. Cunningham described these in his Archaeological 
Reports, Vol. I, as a short semi-nude man with a vine-crowned brow 
supported by figurines both male and female standing on either side 
of his. The dress is Greek. Portly frame, drunken lassitude and 
the drapery of attendants proclaim them to be foreign. In another 
sculpture discovered by Cunningham in 1881-82 A. D. Heracles 
strangels the Naemean lion. Prof. Griswold holds the view that 
Mathura school represented pure Greek subjects like the representa- 
tion of Mara with bows and arrows. During excavations made by Dr 
Bhandarkar in the year 1914-15 A.D., at Besnagar he discovered 
twenty-six pieces of clay tablets bearing impressions of seals, besides 
a mould of steatite stone for preparing medals. On one side of it is 
the bust of a King Diademed and turned to the right. On the face of 
the mould is, however, the caduceous heralds wand of Hermes (the 
messenger-god Mercury). 

Folk Literature 

Fables, in India are found in “Panchtantra” or in its abridged 
form “Hitopdesha”, ‘with morals’ as .the latter title indicates. A 
much earlier collection of these is transformed into the “Jatakas” 
(C 600 B. C.), writes Banerjee. Several of these beast stories are 
fables in the strictest sense of the world i.e. ‘beast stories’ and a few 
others are actually identical with some of the most familiar of Aesop’s 
fables like the Wolf and the Crane, The Wolf and the Lamb, The 
Fox and the Crow, Dr Jacobe has discovered their parallels between 
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the Greek fable and the Indian ones that occur in the Mahabharata in 
the earlier strata of Panchtantra. In Chhandogya Upanishada, Dr 
Weber and Benfey find an evidence of independent Fable literature. 
The doctrine of trans-migration of souls was appropriate enough to 
give rise to the origin of the Beast fables for the doctrine stimu- 
lated the imagination of the people to accept animals speaking like 
men in another birth. 

In the Talmud and Midrashic literature there are thirty fables, 
adds Banerjee. All these, but three or four, have their parallels in 
the Greek and Indian fables. Wherever Talmud version differs from 
the Greek’s, it follows the Indian version. In certain cases the 
Talmud and the Indian version of fables agree. This correspondence 
is to the advantage of Indian Persian over the Talmud one. The 
“Aesop Fables” had their first collection made in 300 B. C. by 
Demetrius of Phaleron, who founded the Library of Alexandria, and 
who collected the Greek Proverbs and the sayings of seven wi semen 
all heard like fables from the mouths of the people. 

It is easy to give an earlier date to the Indian fables than to the 
Greek ones for three reasons : one is the evidence of Chhandogya 

Upanishad and the other reason of the Doctrinal fantasy besides the 
date of the “Jatakas.” Banerjee has made a list of three types of 
Indo-European folk tales in common vogue among the Indians and 
the Iranians on the one hand and among the Germans, the Norsemen, 
the Scots, the Irish, the Sicilians, the Greeks and Slavs on the other. 
He thinks that in all probability they migrated from India westward. 
The “Jataka” birth-stories, he suggests, floated among the folk as 
oral literature before they were incorporated into the Buddhist 
‘Jatakas.’ Almost all the fables begin with “once upon a time”, 
when Brahmdatta was reigning in Benaras. In previous incarnations 
the Buddha was named ‘Kasyapa’, the son of the Brahmdatta. These 
were employed by the Buddhist for moral-cum-religious purpose 
while by Aesop and others did so for political purposes. 

Greek Influence on Sanskrit Drama 

It is impossible to deny, writes Keith in “The Sanskrit Drama” 
that the Sanskrit Drama came into being during the period when 
Greek influence was present in India; when Menander ruled over the 
Punjab in the middle of the first century B. C. roughly a century 
after his conquests when the Greek princes were on the verge of 
being absorbed by new influences culminating in the establishment 
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of the Kushana domination. 

Alexender was himself very fond of theatrical performances with 
which he amused himself during interval allowed by his victories. 
Greek plays as Weber suggests in his “History of Indian Literature” 
must have been represented in the courts of Kings of Bactria, Punjab 
and Gujarat. A special agency, according to E. Brandes, a Danish 
scholar, was furnished by the travelling companies of players who 
were known to have traversed Hellenistic kingdoms. Menander and 
Philemon were both invited to the court of Ptolemisoter. It is 
recorded that at Ekbatana three thousand Greek artists stayed at the 
court. There is further evidence that the children of the Persians 
the Gedrosians and the people of Susa sang the dramas of Euripides 
and Sophockles. In the court of Orodes of Parthia, the drama 
Bakchai was performed on a particular occasion. It may be reason- 
ably expected of such performances in other courts also, for Greeks 
in Athens were fond of them. The Persian empire was as much 
Hellenised as Egypt, Syria, Bactria. Persian tapestry was brought 
to India by the Greek merchants in Greek ships. 

On the other side, there was a brisk exchange of trade between 
Alexandria in Egypt and Ujjayini through the port of Barygozi 
(Broach), during the rule of Lagidai whose court was a centre of 
Greek learning. This was another source of intellectual contact 
initiated in the time of Menander whose capital was Sialkot. It was 
the time (340-260 B. C.) when new Attic Comedy, as Windisch tells 
us, was on the stage in Greek theatre. The literary and theatrical 
vogue must have influenced the formal development of Sanskrit 
drama. 

The formal structure of Indian Drama, says Dr Windisch, 
closely resembles that of Plautus and Terence in which that secret 
intrigue, disguise and recognition in a critical incident and stock 
characters of Terentian comedy, like Vita, Vidusaka, etc. The 
Greek compositions as pointed out and noted by every reader, did 
not know divisions into acts of scenes but were invented of the 
Romans to whom the Indian Drama may be indebted. The only 
divisions recognised and practised were Prologue , Episode, Exode and 
Epilogue. The chorus stood in a corner of the stage, came forward 
to sing a song of sympathy and appreciation, comments, advice or 
warning after which it drew back. There is no chorus in Sanskrit. 
Nor is number of acts limited to five. The Prologue in Sanskrit is 
acted by Sutradhara and his wife Nati. He introduces the title of 
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the play, the name of the playwright and craves the indulgence of 
the evidence in their judgement of the play. There are no episodes or 
exodes. Sanskrit Drama is characterised by different forms of speech 
for different characters. Such a mixture of speeches is peculiar to 
the Indian Drama only, 

Neither the Indian stage nor the Greek one had a curtain which 
is raised when a play begins or is dropped when a scene, an act end 
or at the end of performance. But the Indian theatre had a curtain 
which covered the retiring room at the back of the stage. This curtain 
was called ‘yavnika’ or javnika which is wrongly interpreted as a 
Greek curtain but was imported in India as noted above Yavanis or 
Greek maidens, male musicians for the Indian Courts, 

Windisch has drawn comparison of the three figures the Vita 
Vidushaka and Shakar of Sanskrit Drama with the parasite, Servus 
Currens general attendant and miles glorious of the Greek Drama. 
These three characters along with Sutradhara and his assistant 
are included in the list of characters given by Bharat Muni. These 
five, adds Keith, correspond with five characters of the Greek 
Drama as it is evident from the plays ofKalidas. Banerjee quotes 
Schelegal to say that Sanskrit stock characters like Vidushak are better 
placed and better treated. The Indian Genius, however, adds Keith, 
assimilated whatever it borrowed and gave it its own turn. 

Another point that is suggested is similarity between the ‘Poetics’ 
of Aristotle and the ‘Natya Shastra’ of Bharat Muni. A comparative 
study of both the works reveals that the theory of Limitation (Repre- 
sentation) propounded in Poetics has its echo in the later publication 
of Bharat Muni. In the Greek Drama preference is given to action 
over characterization as noted in ‘Poetics.’ Action takes the form 
of conflict which seems to be a dominant role in Greek Drama, though 
it is far less prominent in Sanskrit Drama. Non-the less conflict 
forms the part of all the structure of higher art. 

Secondly, unities are conventions found in Sanskrit Drama as 
advocated by Aristotle, Bharat Muni lays down like Aristotle that the 
events described in an act should not exceed in duration of day. The 
unity of place is equally similar. So is the doctrine of “Mimesis” 
held by Aristotle. Bharat Muni regards drama as “anukriti” of life. 
What is represented or imitated, gets a wider scope in Shastra than 
in “Poetics.” 

In comparing both the works, Keith adds, “the importance of 
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acting is common in both schemes but Aristotle makes little of dance. 
Both stress the plot which the Shastra recognises as the body of the 
drama. It divides characters into high, middle and low while 
Aristotle regards them as ideal real (normal) or inferior. Aristotle 
recognises pity and terror as the main feelings stirred by tragedy and 
laughter by comedy. Natyashastra recognise the whole gamut of 
eight feeling including pity and terror. Both Aristotle and Muni 
hold that the actor first feels passionately enough to arouse similar 
feelings in the audience which he calls Ras as that is aroused in the 
mind of spectator. The concept of Rasa may be likened to the 
concept of catharsis in effect. 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s Artillery 

Lt. Col. Gulcharan Singh (Retd,)* 


Besides infantry, the other branch which came to be regarded as 
the mainstay of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s military strength was 
artillery- Before him, the Sikhs had very little knowledge of artillery, 
although they occasionally employed small pieces such as Zamburaks 1 
or Swivels. Maharaja Ranjit Singh who “had a wonderful insight and 
intuition in matters of military” 2 was convinced that artillery had 
played a considerable part in the victories gained by the British, 
even though the Indian forces opposing them were overwhelming 
in numbers. Therefore, the Maharaja, alongwith infantry paid 
particular attention to this arm of his fighting forces— the real friend 
of infantry — and started building up a powerful artillery. “The Raja’s 
attachment to guns”, wrote Metcalfe to his Government, “and his 
opinion of their weight, are both so great, that he will never miss an 
opportunity of obtaining a gun. If he learns that there is a gun in 
any fort, he cannot rest until he has taken the fort to get at the gun, 
or until the gun has been given up to him to save the fort. He 
immediately dismounts the gun from the wall and drags it after him, 
as an addition to his field train. He boasted to me once, that he 
had made the Raja of Putealah (Patiala) give him a fine gun, which 
the Raja wished to rescue for 20,000 rupees.” 3 
Development 

In 1804, the artillery was Organized into two wings; heavy guns 
(Topkhana Kalart) and light guns (Topkhana Khurd). Besides guns, 
there were 100 shutarnals or camel swivels, placed under the Darogha- 
i-Zamburkhana. By 1808, the Maharaja had from 35 to 40 guns of 

♦196-R, Model Town, Jalandhar. 

1. Guns mounted on camels and carrying a pound shot. 

2. Ganda Singh (ed.), Maharaja Ranjit Singh, First Death Centenary Memorial 
Volume, Amritsar, 1939, p. 71. 

3. J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, Vol. I, London, 1858, 
p. 276 fn. 
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various calibre, such as 5-pounders, 6-pounders, 12-pounders and 
even heavier ones. These were drawn by bullocks and buffaloes. 

In December 1810, horse-drawn artillery was introduced, which, 
by 1811, had grown into an independent unit under Mir Mazhar Ali 
Beg. By 1813, 12 more guns were added and further orders were 
placed for some more. 

The number of guns varied according to various authorities, 
but by 1821, the number of guns had reached the figure of 200 with an 
equal number of Zamburaks. This large number then had to be 
reorganised into deras (batteries) as under : 


(a) Dera Ilahi Bakhsh 

(b) Dera Mazhar Ali Beg 

(c) Dera Ibaidullah Khan 

(d) Dera Ghulam Mohammad Khan 


15 guns 
6 guns 

Zamburakhana 


During the period 1822-1831, the number of guns was increased 
considerably. Again the various authorities give different figures, 
as under : 

Canon Swivels 

S. R. Kohli 130 280 

Burnes 300 300 

Murray 376 370 

The pace was so set, that even after the Maharaja’s death, 

considerable progress was made in this arm. The number increased 
to 381 field guns, 104 garrison guns and 388 swivels. Cunningham’s 
figures for 1844 are, 539 guns and 975 swivels. 


Organisation 

To begin with two guns were attached to each infantry battalion. 
But, in 1810, a separate corps was brought into existence and placed 
under an officer called Darogha-i-Topkhana. Later, after two years, 
this corps was known as Topkhana-i-Khas, sometimes called 
Topkhana-i-Mubarik, and was commanded by Mian Ghaus Khan. 
He died in- 1814, and the command changed hands a number 
of times. 

In 1827, General Court was employed by the Maharaja to 
improve his artillery. Court was followed in 1832 by Gardner, and 
both of them started re-organising the Maharaja’s artillery. The 
old practice of attaching two guns to each infantry battalion was 
discontinued and artillery was organised into the following three 
parts : 

(a) Topkhana Jinsi or mixed batteries of Gavi (driven by bullocks). 
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aspi (driven by horses and mules), fili (driven by elephants), 
and hobob (howitzers), 

(b) Topkhana aspi comprising of purely horse batteries. 

(c) Zamburaks and Ghubaras (camel swivels and mortars). 

Later the Zamburaks were organized into deras (camps) called 
Dera-i-Zamburkhana. 

The basic artillery unit was battery which very much resembled 
an infantry battalion of the day. The number of guns in a battery 
varied as under : — 

(a) Jinsi battery 10 to 25 guns; sometimes even 

more. 

(b) Aspi battery 8 guns 

(c) Dera-i-Zamburkhana About sixty swivels. 

A battery was divided into sections of two guns each. Each 
section was commanded by a Jamadar, with a Havildar and a Naik as 
his assistants. 

The average strength of a ten-gun battery, inclusive of non- 
combatants, was about two hundred and fifty men. It was commanded 
by an officer of the rank of Kumedan (Commandant), assisted by 
an Adjutant and a Major. The scale of some of the other personnel 
was as under : — 

(a) Jhanda borders (flag bearers) | four to five per 

(b) Gharyalis (strikers of hour-gong) [ battery of eight to 

ten guns. 

(c) Beldars i 

(d) Mistries | 

(e) Saqqas and j one per gun 

so on | 

For the purposes of administration, each gun was taken as a 
separate sub-unit, and had from eight to ten men under the command 
of a Jamadar assisted by a Havildar and a Naik. 

In 1835, when the army was re-organised into brigades, a horse 
battery was attached to each brigade. Also, some units of Zamburks 
were attached to some important deras. 

Personnel 

As for the infantry, the Maharaja had to obtain both officers and 
men from outside the Panjab— from Hindustan as well as from 
European countries. According to Sita Ram Kohli, who had 
examined the pay rolls of the Maharaja’s army, initially, the gunners 
were non-Panjabis, mostly the Poorbias (according to Lepel Griffin 
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the artillery was Mainly composed of Muslims, because it was hated 
by the Sikhs). Gradually the Sikhs also started joining this arm of 
the service, and did not express that much aversion for it as they had 
done at the time of enrolling and drilling as infanteers. 

He, also, imported a number of European officers for the training 
of his countrymen as gunners; they^were paid liberally. They were, 
Claude Auguste Court (1827) — “a most conspicuous figure in the 
Artillery;” Alexander Gardner (1822), not as brilliant, but was 
popular with troops to whom he was known as Gardauna Sahib. 

Under the guidance of these officers the Maharaja’s artillery 
became a well organised and very efficient arm of his army. Barr 
who passed through Lahore with a mission in February 1839 noted : 
“Of the services, the artillery is his favourite branch, and he spares 
neither pains nor expense to bring that arm to perfection. The most 
valuable horses he can buy, or receive in presents, he invariably 
allots to it.” 4 

The men dressed something like our own horse artillery except 
that, instead of helmets, they wear red turbans (the jamadars’ or 
officers’ being of silk), which hang down so as to cover the back part 
of the neck; white trousers, with long boots; black waist and cross i 
belts; and black leather scabbard with brass ornaments. According 
to Barr “both their appointments and accoutrements were kept in 
high order.” 5 


Strength and Cost 

The strength and cost of the Maharaja’s Topkhana according to 
Sita Ram Kohli were as under : 


Year/(Bikarmi) 

Stren- 

No. of 

Monthlv 

' Remarks 

gth 

Guns 

| Swivels .Salary 


1875 (1818-19 A.D.) 

834 

22 

190 

Rs. 5,840 

Besides this 

1875 (1828-29 A.D.) 

3,778 

130 

280 

Rs. 28,390 

number, 

1895 (1838-39 A.D.) 

4,535 

188 

280 

Rs. 32,906 

there were 

1900 (1843-44 A.D.) 

8,280 

282 

300 

Rs. 82,893 

about one 

1902 (1845-46 A.D.) 

10,524 

376 

300 

Rs. 89,251 

hundred pieces 
placed in the 
various forts 
of the kingdom 


4. Barr, U. Wm ..Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawar and from Thence 
to Kabul including Travels in the Punjab , London, 1844, p. 90. 

5. Ibid., p. 260. 
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It is estimated that the average yearly maintenance of a six guns 
battery — including pay of the officers and men, upkeep of horses, 
etc. — came to Rs. 5,600. The average annual expenditure of a troop 
of aspi topkhana cost the Maharaja’s exchequer the following 
amount : 

(a) Furniture consisting of saddles and other 
trappings, tents and flags, etc. 

(b) Food of animals : 

(i) 104 Horses 

(ii) 52 Mules 

(iii) 250 Bullocks 

(c) Pay of officers and men 

Total 


Equipment 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh had also realised the necessity of having 
his own ordnance. So in 1807, he organised a regular ordnance 
department. To meet the requirements of guns, workshops were 
opened at Lahore, Amritsar and Kotli Loharan. Craftmen were 
imported from Delhi to improve the quality. 

Mortars (gubarahs) were also produced in these workshops. 
Although, to start with the guns were not of a high quality, but the 
beginning had, however, been made in the right direction. In 1827, 
this department was placed under General Sultan Mohammad Khan; 
he was relieved of the job about two years before the Maharaja’s 
death. The department was then placed under Lehna Singh Majithia, 
who, according to Griffin, was an original inventor, and had consi- 
derably improved the Sikh Ordnance : “A number of good, beautiful 
guns had been cast by him.” He, alongwith Faqir Nur-ud-din, 
Doctor Honigberger and others, also trained many craftsmen 
who then carried out the task of casting, boring, polishing and 
decorating guns and pistol barrels. These guns, in strength, 
finish and general appearance were as good as those in the 
army of the East India Company ‘‘with the advantage of being 
lighter.” 6 This “seems to leave,” points out S.R. Kohli, “little 
doubt in our mind that the art of manufacturing guns was fairly 

6 H. E. Fane. Five Years in India 1835-39, Vol. I (London, 1842), Patiala, 1970, 
p. 85. 


Rs. 3,000 


Rs. 19,000 
Rs. 12,000 

Rs. 34,000 
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advanced in the Panjab in the early nineteenth century.” 7 (General 
Court had also helped in this task). To get an idea of the material 
used in casting a gun and its cost, the figures (worked out by Kohli) 
relating to a gun named Top Nikodarwall cast under Khalifa Nur-ud- 
din and Qade Khan during the period September 1819 — August 1820 
are given in the Appendix attached to this paper. (See pages 96-97). 

Each gun was given a separate name e.g., Fateh Jang (victorious 
in war), Jang-i-Bijli, etc. A few of these had Persian incriptions 
carved on them, preceeded by the words Sri Akal Sahai (God 
our Help). 

The majority of the guns were less than 12-pounder, and were 
known as light guns. The heavy guns were over 12-pounder. One 
of them, 7. am Zama or Bhangian-di-top, was 84 pounder. In addition, 
there were howitzers, which formed part of the siege trains. Mortars 
known as Gubaras were also manufactured. These, too, accompanied 
the siege trains. Then there were the Zamburaks — a sort of long 
musket. 

Besides guns, swords, spears, match-locks and pistols were also 
manufactured in these factories. Pieces of armour such as helmets, 
coats of mail, shields, breast plates and auntlets were manufactured 
mainly at Amritsar, Multan, Jammu and Srinagar. 

Improvement were made in the gun carriages also. Hugel, 
during his visit had commended a few of them he saw. The Maharaja 
had started manufacturing his own gun powder also. Besides, there 
were the brass and iron shot all beat and of brass shells.” 

Initially, the fuses used were of crude type, and were made of 
wood. Court made improvements in the fuses too, ‘‘which are very 
good, and burn true” (Barr). In 1832, Court was given by the 
Maharaja Rs. 5,000 as a reward for introducing this item. According 
to Burnes, who was also present at that time, Court was also given 
jewels and other gifts. 8 

“The only discreditable part of his artillery,” Observes Osborne, 
“in appearance is the harness, which is patched and shabby, but the 
horses, though small, appeared to be active, and in very tolerable 
condition. He is very proud of the efficiency and admirable condition 
of his artillery, and justly so, for no Indian power has yet possessed 

7. Ganda Singh (ed.), op. cit., p. 75. 

8. Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bukhara, Voi. I, London, 1834, p. 16. 
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so large and well disciplined a corps.” 9 

Training 

To improve the efficiency of artillery, Ranjit Singh gave both 
officers and men lavish presents for proficiency and merit. This 
proved a great incentive for the officers and men to work hard and 
improve their standards. 

To train his officers, the Maharaja would send them out of his 
kingdom to gain whatever knowledge they could from other parts of 
India. One such officer was Mian Qadir Bakhsh whom the Maharaja 
has sent to Ludhiana. On his returns, Mian Qadir Bakhsh wrote in 
Persian a treatise on gunnery entitled Miftah-ul-Qila. The gunners 
were trained in the basic drill movements, such as forming in lines, 
columns and squares. This included certain training peculiar to 
artillery, such as forming batteries and firing. They were also 
trained in co-operation with other arms, for which frequent manoeuv- 
res were conducted. Orlich, who witnessed one such exercise in 
1842, writes : “The Sikh brigade consisted of two regiments of 
infantry, one of cavalry and two batteries. It manoeuvred with great 
precision under the command of General Court. The manoeuvres were 
evidently executed on a pre-conceived plan and the movements of the 
artillery and cavalry were as rapid as could be desired. The infantry 
first formed in line, then divided into two bodies with sharp shooters 
in advance and then formed columns of attack, supported by the 
cavalry which advanced round the wings and attacked. When 
repulsed, it rallied behind its infantry and artillery which had formed 
its squares and opened a brisk fire.” 10 

About the degree of efficiency achieved by this arm under the 
personal care and interest of the Maharaja, are given below a few 
quotations from the European military officers who had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it at drill and the manoeuvres of the Sikh army. 
Lieutenant Barr, says: “On our arriving in front, they (gunners) 
saluted us, and the general (Court) then directed the native command- 
ant, a fine soldier-like- looking man, handsomely accoutred, to put 
them through their drill. This they performed with great credit; 
their movements being executed with a celerity and precision that 


9. Osborne, The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh with an introductory Sketch of 
the Origin and Rise of Sikh State, London, 1840, p. 60. 

10. Leopold Von Orlich, Travels in India including Sind and the Punjab, Vol. I, 
London, 1845, p. 205. 
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would have done honour to any army. The orders were given in 
French, and the system of gunnery used by that nation has also been 
adopted. At the conclusion of the exercises, we walked down the 
line and inspected the ordnance. The two guns on the right of the 
battery were six pounders and were the same that Lord William 
Bentinck had presented to Ranjit Singh at Ropur. The rest were cast 
by himself from their model, and appear almost equally good. The 
precise number of pieces I saw, I forget, but I think nine, including 
two small mortars for hill service. We then tried some of his fuzes, 
which are very good, and burn true; and his portfires are also 
tolerable, but when compared with those in use with every other part 
of the Sikh army, admirable; as with the latter, they are nothing but 
cases filled with pounded brimstone indifferently rammed down. 
All the shot was formed of beaten iron, and cost a rupee each; and 
the majority of >the shells were composed of pewter, which he told 
us answered uncommonly well. When it is considered that all we 
saw the work of the General’s own knowledge, and we reflect on the 
difficulties he has had to surmount, it is a matter of wonder to 
behold the perfection to which he has brought his artillery.” 11 

W. G. Osborne, who also had visited the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh has the following entry in his journal, dated 3 June : 

“Accompanied the Maharaja to his artillery practice ground, 
where we found twelve horse artillery guns, of different calibers, 
but tolerably well horsed and equipped. These guns ,are the 
refuse of his artillery, r and only used to accompany him when he 
marches. His great depot is at Lahore, and is said to be very 
superior, and decidedly his best arm, and the one he takes most 
interest in. He was trying his own shells; at five hundred yards 
the practice was indifferent, but at eight and twelve hundred it 
was excellent. Many of the shells exploded exactly over the 
curtain; and when one burst with more than usual accuracy, he 
turned round and remarked, “I think that will do for Dost 
Muhammed.” 12 

On 24th June, Osborne again witnessed the artillery being 
practiced. He writes : “There were thirteen brass nine-pounders on 
the ground, protected by two squadrons of regular cavalry, under 


11. Barr, op. cit., pp. 259-60. 

12. Osborne, op. cit., p. 41. 
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the command of Raja Dean (Dhian) Singh. After manoeuvring for 

an about hour, and executing several of the more simple movements 

with considerable precision and steadiness, and at a tolerable pace, 

they commenced practising with grape at a curtain, at two hundred 

yards’ distance; the practice would have been creditable to any artillery 

in the world. At the first round of grane, the curtain was cut clean 

away, and their shells at eight and twelve hundred yards were 

thrown with a precision that is extraordinary, when the short period , 

of time since they have known of even the existence of such thing is 

taken into consideration.” 18 

Employment 

The artillery was employed in various tasks during operations. 

Guns were used to support infantry and cavalry, for which purposes 

it was, according to the practice of the day, deployed in the centre 

and a little forward of the rest of the force. Guns were normally 

flanked on both sides and slightly in the rear by infantry, with 

cavalry being on the extreme flanks. Some artillery was always kept 

in reserve. For example, the employment of artillery during the / 

battles of Chuch (1813) and Naushehra (1823). This system of 

deployment was adopted even during the Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

Guns also formed part of siege trains, and were used to breach 
the walls and the gates of forts. This process made the entry into 
the forts easier. Howitzers and mortars also, formed part of the 
siege trains. 

The battles were opened by gun duels, in which the Sikh guns 
were superior. This tactics was employed during the battles fought 
against the British from 1845 to 1849. 

The Ferozeshah battle opened with artillery duel. The British / 

left division (John Litller’s) attacked the Sikhs right. When only 
150 yards away from the Sikh position the order to charge was given. 

The Sikh guns caused such havock in the enemy ranks that the 
latter had to withdraw with a loss of 17 officers and 186 men. This 
was followed by the British right flank attack, immediately supported 
by their central division. The latter met with heavy gun and 
musketry fire and fell back. They rallied again and this time carried 
the situation. 


13. Ibid . , p. 61. ' 
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On 22nd December the battle of Ferozeshah was renewed with a 
fresh attack by the British. The Sikh masked battery took heavy toll 
of the enemy and even dismounting some of the guns and blowing up 
a tumbril. 14 And the British Commander-in-Chief writing in his 
despatches about the battle states : “The British infantry formed 
into a line, supported on both flanks by the horse artillery, while the 
fire was opened from the centre by a few heavy guns and a few flights 
of rockets sent among the Sikhs. But on these a masked battery of 
the Sikhs played with great effect, dismounting the British guns and 
blowing up their tumbrils.” 

M’Gregor writes about this battle thus : “We were assured by 
the horse artillery men, that they had never witnessed anything so 
terrific as the effect of the Sikh guns on their, which they described as 
being actually blown into the air.” 16 He further states : “At 

Ferozeshah, the grape of the enemy committed the greatest havoc; 
and accordingly, the greatest number of wounds were inflicted by a 
heavy iron bullet, which, on being extracted, left a large opening, and 
often caused severe inflammation in the surrounding parts.” 16 

After the battle of Ferozeshah, Lord Hardinge told an officer 
about the Sikh artillery “that the fire (of the enemy’s artillery) was 
even more terrible than that at Albuera for the Sikhs had guns in 
position of treble the calibre even used in European Warfare.” 17 

About the Battle of Sabraon. Burton writes : 

“All the guns, mortars and howitzers, aided by a rocket battery, 
were, however, unable to silence the Sikh guns, which were behind 
well constructed batteries of earth, planks, ... or to dislodge troops 
covered either by redoubts or eqaulments or within a treble line of 
trenches.” 18 

And “so hot was the fire of the cannon, musketry, and zamburaks 
kept up by the Khalsa troops, that for sometime it appeared impossi- 
ble that the entrenchments could be won.” 19 


14. R. G. Burton, The First and the Second Sikh Wars, Simla, 1911, pp. 23 
and 25. 

15. W. L. M’Gregor, The History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, London, 1846, p. 116. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian, p. 83. 

18. R. G. Burton, op. cit. p. 39, 

19. Ibid., p. 40. 
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Same is true of the part played by the Lahore guns during the 
Second Sikh War. In December 1847, the Sikh batttries and 
encampment opposite Ramnagar, across the Chenab, guarded the 
ford effectively; these could not be silenced by the British guns, and 
also did not allow the enemy to cross the river; they had to make 
a detour and cross it near Wazirabad. 

At the battle of Chelianwala that followed, the initial attack of 
the British was repulsed by canon fire; the enemy lost their brigade 
commander Brigadier Pennycuick and three other field officers. 

“The Sikh gunners” writes Burton “Served their guns with 
their accustomed rapidity and with resolution maintained their 
positions.” 20 

Two howitzers got made at Ludhiana were presented to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Ferozepur by Lord Auckland. They are very 
handsome, ornamented more than our soldiers, think to posses but 
just what Ranjit would like, there is the bright star of the Punjab, 
with Ranjit’s profile on the gun; and. ...Thousands of Sikhs have been 
to look at these guns, and all of them salaam to Runjeet’s picture as 
if it were himself.” 21 

APPENDIX 



The Material and Cost of Top Nikodarwali 

Rs 

A 

P 

1. 

Charges of labourers 

21 

12 

0 

2. 

Charges of 4 skilled workmen 
@ Rs. 50 p.m. 

200 

0 

0 

3. 

Miscellaneous cash expenses 

40 

1 

6 



261 

13 

6 




Rs 

A 

P 

(a) 

Cowdung (Up la) 

0 

8 

0 

(b) 

Plaster (gachen) 

1 

12 

0 

(c) 

Diet money of 

4 

0 

0 


workmen (khurak 





karigaran) 




(d) 

Sweeper (Halakkhor) 

1 

2 

6 


20. Ibid., p. 126. 

21. Emily Eden, Up the Country, Vol. I, London, 1866, pp. 270-71, 
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Rs 

A 

P 

(e) 

Iron rod (tar ahani) 

1 

5 

0 

(f) 

Eggs of fowls 

2 

0 

0 


(baiza murgh) 




(g) 

Clarified butter 

1 

4 

0 


(roghan zard) 




(h) 

Oil seeds for 

0 

8 

0 


offering (till siyah 





barai tassaduq) 




(G) 

Incense (aspand-o-gugal) 

0 

8 

0 

(k) 

Wheat flour (arad 

2 

8 

0 


khushka) 




(0 

Diet money (khurak 

1 

0 

0 


mazduran) 




(m) 

Oil (tel siyah) 

2 

8 

0 

(n) 

Cloth for wax 

0 

12 

0 

(o) 

Crude sugar (qand siyah) 

2 

4 

0 

(P) 

Sweets (shir ini) 

1 

4 

0 

(q) 

Cloth for workmen 

4 

0 

0 


(poshak karigaran) 




(r) 

Offerings to saint 

11 

4 

0 


(niyaz pir sahib) 






1 

14 

0 


Total 

40 

1 

0 

Materials (jins) mds 

Rs 

A 

p 

(a) 

Copper (brass) 

30 

1 

0 

(b) 

Zinc (fist) 

20 

0 

12 

(c) 

Borax (sohaga) 

1 

10 

0 

(d) 

Firewood (hema- 

325 

0 

0 


sokhtani) 





Total 

376 

11 

12 


The prices of these articles, writes Kohli, are not stated in the 
papers from which these figures were taken, but it is gathered from 
other documents, also found in the same bundle of records, that they 
must have cost approximately as follows : 
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Rs 

A 

p 


Copper 

2,100 

0 

0 

@ Rs. 70 per maund 

Zinc 

820 

0 

0 

@ Rs. 41 ” ” 

Borax 

14 

0 

0 

@Rs. 11 ” ” 

Fire wood 

45 

0 

0 

@ Rs. 14 for one 
hundred maunds. 


2,979 

0 

0 



Thus the total cost of this gun was approximately Rs. 3.240.00. 22 


22. Ganda Singh (ed.), op. tit., pp. 75-76. 



Early Sikh Historiography 

Sukhdial Singh* 


Early stages of Sikh historiography may be traced to the origin 
of Sikh faith, which begins with the advent of Guru Nanak Dev, the 
founder of Sikh faith, in the last quarter of 15th Century. Socio- 
religious struggle virtually commenced from the evolution of the Sikh 
religion in Punjab which in due course of time, provided motivation 
for self-determination and for defending the claims of conscience. 
This concept led to the martyrdom of Guru Arjun Dev, the fifth Guru 
of the Sikhs. Guru Hargobind, the son and successor of Guru Arjun 
Dev, was compelled by the circumstances to transform the Sikhs 
into saint-soldiers. Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, also chose 
the alternative of sacrificing his life on the alter of the faith. The 
tenth Master Guru Gobind Singh, put up an armed resistence to 
achieve this very goal. Subsequently, the Punjab witnessed a direct 
conflict between the Sikhs and the Mughals during the days of Banda 
Singh Bahadur and after. 

As the Sikhs were the main party in this struggle, literature 
showing historical trends was mainly produced in Gurmukhi script 
and was naturally written by those who were either the favourities 
of Sikh faith or its staunch devotees. This is the reason why we 
generally label this literature as early Sikh historiography. 1 In other 
words, it may safely be said that the literature produced in Punjabi 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the end of the 19th 
century pertained exclusively to Sikh history and here an attempt has 
been made to study the various aspects of this historiography. 

Except for the Sikh hagiographical literature written in prose 
here and there during the seventeenth century, the art of prose- 
writing in Punjabi had not much developed up to the last decade 

♦Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

1. See also Kirpal Singh, -Historical Research in Punjabi’ in De Souza and 
Kulkarni (eds.), Historiography in Indian Languages, Delhi, 1972, p. 238, 
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of 19th Century. This explains why most of the historical works 
also were written in verse. 

A lot of material is available in Persian and English on Sikh 
history. Contemporary government administration and Mohammdens 
are significant subject in the Persian writings. Of course, western 
point of view has occupied a dominant position in the English 
accounts. 2 

It goes without saying that the historical source material in 
Punjabi relates almost exclusively to Sikh history. It consists of 
contemporary and near-contemporary writings, both historical and 
non-historical. Much of the Sikh tradition is embodied in this 
source material and with all the limitations of the evidence of 
tradition, it is extremely helpful in studying the self-image of the 
Sikhs of those centuries. Also it serves as a corrective sometimes to 
the treatment of Sikh history by the Persian chronicles. 3 It is beyond 
doubt that not much heed is paid to chronology in early Sikh historio- 
graphy which discrepancy is found nowhere in Persian and English 
accounts. Nevertheless, the account of Sikh history in Punjabi is 
fairly comprehensive and reliable because it has been written mostly 
by those who had associated themselves closely with the participants 
of the struggle. 

Sikh historiography remained limited to verse upto the last 
decade of nineteenth century and took a significant turn when 
Sikh history began to be written in prose, of course, in historical 
perspective. 

It is imperative to have a brief analysis of the available writings 
on the history of the Sikhs during 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. Some of the works written on Sikh history during this 
period which need mention here include : Adi Granth, Vaaran Bhai 

Gurdas Ji, Janamsakhi, Bachittar Natak, Zafarnama, Sri Gur Sobha, 
Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, Bansawalinama Dasatt 
Patshahian Ka, Mehma Prakash, Gurbilas Dasvin Patshahi, Singh Sagar, 
Gur Kirat Parkash, Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth, Prachin Panth Parkash, 
Sri Gur Tirath Sangreh, Sri Guru Panth Parkash, Twarikh Guru Khalsa, 
Twarikh Shamsher Khalsa and Twarikh Raj Khalsa. 


2. See also Fauja Singh, ‘Sources of History in Punjabi’ in De Souza and 
Kulkarni (eds.), op. cit., p. 41. 

3. J. S. Grewal, Historian's Punjab— Miscellaneous Articles, Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar, 1974, p. 13. 
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Adi Granth, popularly known as Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji, is the first 
and foremost Gurmukhi source of the history of Punjab, first edited 
by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 and for second time by Guru Gobind 
Singh in 1706. It throws ample light on social, religious and political 
condition of Punjab of sixteenth century. The compositions of Guru 
Nanak Dev enlighten us with a critical analysis of the religious and 
social state of affairs relating to Hindus and Muslims, the two major 
sections of the then society of Punjab. Babur Bani i depicts the eye- 
witness account of an invasion of Babur on the Indian soil. The 
Vaar ofSatta and Balwand throws useful light on the appointment 
of his successor by Guru Nanak Dev and the running of Guru Ka 
Langar or the Community Kitchen. 4 5 6 

Sadd Ramkali 8 narrates the events of the succession of Guru Ram 
Das on the Gurgaddi of Guru Nanak Dev by Guru Amar Das in the 
presence of the later’s son. The composition of Guru Arjan Dev are 
a treasure house of contemporary events. Thus, Guru Granth Sahib is 
a preliminary model of Sikh historiography. 

The Vaars of Bhai Gurdas are indispensible in so far as these give 
useful information about the travels of Guru Nanak and the names 
of the contemporary Sikhs. 7 

Next comes the turn of Janamsakhis which are believed to have 
been written during the first half of seventeenth century and 
onwards. 8 As a matter of fact, the Janamsakhis are compodiums 
of available traditions related to Guru Nanak Dev. These presented 
the life of the Guru in the form of stories giving incidents of life 
or in the form of platonic dialogues wherein his teachings were 
highlighted. 9 

Sikh historiography did not change its form and shape up to the 
period of Guru Gobind Singh. It was the Guru who for the first 


4. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Mohalla I, pp. 417-18. 

5. Ibid., Ram Kali Ki Vaar, pp. 966-68. 

6. Ibid., Ram Kali Sadd, pp. 923-24. 

7. Vaaran Bhai Gurdas Ji, Amritsar, 1981, Vaar 1, Pauris 23-48, and Vaar 11, 
Pauris 13-31. 

8. See also Kirpal Singh, Janamsakhi Prampra, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1969, pp. xiv-xix (introduction); W. H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition : A 
Study of the Janam Sakhis, Oxford, 1980, p. 44. 

9. Cf. Kirpal Singh, -Historical Research in Punjabi’ in De Souza and 
Kulkarni, op. clt., p. 238, 
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time wrote his autobiography called Bachittar Natak 10 and started the 
tradition of writing an account of the self. Though it is an incomplete 
account of the life and activities of the Guru yet it is an indispen- 
sible source of the history of the Sikhs. It throws light on the early 
activities of the Guru, his battles with the hill chiefs and the local 
Mughal officials. Its historical importance increases all the more 
when we know that it is the most influential of all the works included 
in th z Dasam Granth. Although this writing is very informative and 
useful albeit, it contains a very brief account of the activities of the 
Guru and there is a need to supplement the information contained in 
it with the help of contemporary works. 

Zafarnama 11 or the epistle of victory is deemed to have been 
written in c. 1706 by Guru Gobind Singh to Emperor Aurangzeb 
when the latter was on his Deccan campaigns. In this writing the 
Guru has expressed his grievances before the Emperor and shaking 
of the former’s confidence on the Mughal officials. While clarifying 
his position the Guru states that ‘when all alternatives fail it is quite 
appropriate to take to arms.’ The most significant point in the 
Zafarnama is that the Mughal state-craft had widely departed from 
the demands of morality and religion. 

Sainapat’s Sri Gur Sobha 12 is the contemporary writing of Guru 
Gobind Singh. The work was started in 1701 A. D., but the date of 
completion is not given. Tradition holds that the author of this 
work was one of 52 poets of the darbar of the Guru. This work gives 
us information about the selected events of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
life and several significant points have been left untouched. 

Another writing which comes next to the above mentioned 
account is Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin, attributed to Kavi Sohan. 
According to the internal evidence, the author who was incidently a 
poet, heard the life history of Guru Hargobind Sahib from bis teacher 
Bhagat Singh who was attending the congregation at Gurdwara 


10. Bachittar Natak is a part of Dasam Granth which is attributed to Guru 
Gobind Singh. It has been published in many editions. The present study 
is based on flhai Randhir Singh(ed.), Shabadarth Dasam Granth Sahib, Vol. I, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1985, pp. 53-92. 

11. This is also a part of Dasam Granth, we have used the edition published by 
the Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 1988. 

12. Two edited versions of Sri Gur Sobha are available : one has been edited by 
Akali Kaur Singh in 1925 (Amritsar), The second by Ganda Singh in 1967 
(Punjabi University, Patiala). 
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Nankana Sahib where these sermons were delivered by Bhai Mani 
Singh, a close associate of the house of the Guru. According to the 
information given in this account, it was written in 1715 A.D. But 
this year and its author is controversial. It is generally believed that 
a lot of information is added in this account during the first half of 
the 19th century. 13 There are many points in this account which 
indicate that it is the early 19th century work. For instance, there is 
a reference to the nine storeyed Gurdwara of Baba Atal. 14 Secondly 
the author refers to Ranjit Singh demolishing the sarai of Nurdin 
to construct the tank of Tarn-Taran. 16 

Gurbilas Patshahi Das of Koer Singh is generally believed that it 
was written in 1751 but this date is also a controversial. The modern 
historians, like Surjit Hans, 16 are of the opinion that this is an early 
nineteenth century work. An attempt has been made in this work to 
give in detail the events pertaining to the life of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The author has based his account on the local traditions. Of course, 
he has incorporated certain material of supernatural and mythical 
nature. Although this writing is useful as a source work but the 
chronology is poor. For instance the year of the creation of the 
Khalsa (1696) given by Koer Singh does not tally with the events of 
the life of Guru Gobind Singh and as such later writers and histo- 
rians do not agree with it. 17 

In 1769, Kesar Singh Chhibber wrote Bansawalinama Dasan 
Patshahian Ka ia wherein some aspects of the life and activities of ten 
Sikh Gurus, Banda Singh Bahadur and Mata Sundriji were taken up. 


13. See also M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion : Its Gurus, Sacred Writings 
And Authors, Vol. IV, 1963, p. 1 (fn .); Indubhushan Banerjee, Evolution 
of The Khalsa, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1962, p. 193; Shamsher Singh Ashok, 
Punjabi Hath Likhtan Di Suchi, II, Patiala, 1963. p. 256; and Karam 
Singh Historian’s article ‘Sikh Itihas’ in Phulwari, Amritsar, June 1929, 
p. 638, 

14. Gurbilas Chevin Patshahi, Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 970, 
p, 373. 

15. Ibid., p. 410. 

16. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History From Sikh Literature, 
Jullundur, 1988, p. 266. 

17. See also Gurbachan Singh Nayyar, Maukhik Itihas : Mudhlian Sikh Likhtan 
De Sandarbh Vich, New Delhi, 1990, p. 126. 

18. It was edited by Rattan SiDgh Jaggi and published for the first time in 
Parakh. Panjab University, Chandigarh, 1972. 
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Besides, scattered events upto the year 1745 have been incorporated 
therein. The author has mentioned that on the eve of writing of this 
work he was seventy years old. Thus, he seems to be a contemporary 
of the events occured during the first half of the 18th century. But 
his account reflects Brahmanical influences. 10 Though the numerous 
years given by him cannot be considered correct yet his account of 
Mata Sundriji, Banda Singh Bahadur and the events regarding the 
persecution of the Sikhs, is very useful. 

Bawa Sarup Das Bhalla wrote his Mehma Parkash in c. 1776 20 
in verse. He was ninth in descendant in the dynasty of Guru Amar 
Das and was closely associated with the house of Sikh Gurus. His 
writing is based on the scattered material he collected from his own 
family or relatives and friends associated with the Sikh Gurus. Mehma 
Parkash has been used by the later writers while writing the history 
of the Sikh Gurus and that of Banda Singh Bahadur. Bawa Sarup 
Das has given the chronology of the birth, pontification and death of 
almost all the Gurus. He has omitted the details of the events of 
Guru Hargobind Sahib, creation of the Khalsa etc. etc. 

Another writing is Sukha Singh’s Gurbilas Patshahi Daswin written 
in 1797 in Gurmukhi verse which may be called the biography of 
Guru Gobind Singh. From the language point of view, it is far 
easier to comprehend it than Koer Singh’s Gurbilas. Sukha Singh 
was a head-granthi of Takhat Sri Kesh Garh Sahib, Anandpur Sahib 
and was very much familiar with the Sikh lore and tradition- It was 
published for the first time in 1912 from Lahore. The chief merit of 
Gurbilas Patshahi Daswin of Sukha Singh is its explicit detail 
of the Sikh Gurus which had already been unfolded by the course of 
history. Writing at the end of the heroic period of Sikh history it 
gives an ideal picture of the Khalsa. 

Singh Sugar and Gur Kirat Parkash written in 1827 and 1834 res- 
pectively are two works of Vir Singh Bal of Sathiala which deserve 
mention here. Singh Sugar"* l narrates the life history of Guru Gobind 

19. See also J. S. Grewal, The New Cambridge History of India : The Sikhs of The 
Punjab, Cambridge University, 1990, pp. 97-98. 

20. A manuscript copy of Mehma Parkash (Kavita) is preserved in the library 
of Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala under number 176. It was 
written in 1800. The other copy of the script is preserved in the library of 
Punjab State Archives, Patiala, under MS, No. 792/M. It was copied in 
1796 by Kirpa Dyal, the son of Bawa Sarup Das Bhalla. 

21. Vir Singh Bal, Singh Sugar (ed. by Krishna Kumari Bansal), Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 1986. 
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Singh in Brij verse while Gur Kirat Parkash 28 delves on the lives and 
activities of the ten Sikh Gurus. It is also in Brij verse. Both these 
writings do not indicate the years pertaining to the events of the lives 
of the Sikh Gurus. 

Bhai Santokh Singh’s Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth™ pertains to 
1840s. The first volumes deals with the life of Guru Nanak Dev and 
the subsequent volumes enumerate the lives and activities of the Sikh 
Gurus from Guru Angad Dev to Guru Gobind Singh. These are 
written in difficult Brij verse. 

Bhai Santokh Singh’s treatment of the subject is, of course poetic 
and with his superb imagination he has made the Sikh Gurus come 
out alive. From the historical point of view this has great weakness. 
The account of the Gurus was written centuries after their demise and 
thus cannot be called an authentic account. Secondly, the author has 
not given the sources of his information with the result that the his- 
torians of Sikh history usually take everything mentioned in this work 
to be based on imagination. 84 

Rattan Singh Bhangu wrote his Prachin Panth Parkash in 1841 
which covers some aspects of the history of the Sikhs from 1469 to c. 
1767-68. 25 Though the account of Sikh Misls given by Bhangu is 
very useful for the students of Sikh history but his account of Banda 
Singh Bahadur is entirely baseless and biased. After studying the 
account relating to Banda Singh given by Bhangu, it seems that 
Bhangu had either been personally through the unpleasant conflict 
between Banda Singh Bahadur and the so called Tat Khalsa, led by 
Bawa Binod Singh or had heard accounts of it from his father and 
others. 88 

Shaheed Bilas Bhai Maui Singh 27 written by Sewa Singh Bhatt 


22. Vir Singh Bal, Gur Kirat Parkash (ed. by Gurbachan Kaur), Punjabi 
University. Patiala, 1986.x 

23. It was edited and got published by Bhai Vir Singh from Khalsa Samachar, 
Amritsar in 14 Volumes in 1926-37. 

24. See also the articles of Ganda Singh and Kirpal Singh 'History in Punjabi’ 
and ‘Historical Research in Punjabi’ respectively in De Souza and 
Kulkarni (eds.), op. cit., pp, 174, 241-42. 

25. It has been edited and published by Bhai Vir Singh in 1914 from Wazir 
Hind Press, Amritsar. 

26. Cf. Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Singh Bahadur, Khalsa College Amritsar, 
1935, p, XIV (Introduction). 

27. It was published by Punjabi Sahit Acadami, Ludhiana, 1961 and edited 
by Giani Garja Singh. 
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is also aa important source of the history of the 18th Century Sikh 
struggle. Though it was actually written during the reign of Ranjit 
Singh, but its authenticity derives from the fact that the writer, him- 
self was Bhatt, based his account entirely on the Bhatt records of his 
own family. This work is a biography of Bhai Mani Singh in 
Gurmukhi verse. Bhai Mani Singh was a central figure of the Sikh 
movement launched during the early years of 18th Century. 

Some works were also produced on Kapurthala State. Ram Sukh 
Rao has written extensively on the lives of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahlu- 
walia, the founder of the Kapurthala house and his two successors 
Sardar Bhag Singh and Fateh Singh. His works Jassa Singh Binod, 
Bhag Singh Chandrodaya and Sri Fateh Singh Partap Parbhakar, are 
important sources on the history of the Kapurthala house. 

Maharaja Narendra Singh of Patiala patronised some scholars 
during his life-time. One Nihal composed Katha Raja Phul Ki in verse 
in 1853. A poet Bhagwan Singh of Banoor wrote the account of 
Rajnama Sarkar-i-Wala Patiala also called a Kursinama in 1857. 

Khazan Singh wrote his Jang Nama Dilli in poetry in 1858. In 
this work he narrates the revolt of 1857. During this revolt Sikh 
states, Sikh chiefs and Sikh masses supported British Government and 
crushed the forces of rebel leaders who belonged mainly to U.P. and 
Bihar provinces. Bawa Sumer Singh, a mahant ofTakhat Sri Patna 
Sahib (Bihar) wrote his Sri Guru Pad Prem Parkash in 1881. In this 
account he deals with the lives and activities of ten Sikh Gurus. 

Pandit Tara Singh Narotam wrote his Sri Gur Tirath Sangreh in 
1883. In this he deals with the history of the historical Sikh 
Gurdwaras. This is in peculiar Gurmukhi prose. 

The most important work bearing on the history of the Sikh 
Gurus, suffering of the Sikhs during the first half of the 18th Century, 
their struggle against the Afghans, their rise to power under the 
Misldars and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the fall of the Sikh Empire, the 
account of the prominent Sikh chiefs and the Sikh sects was written, 
first in verse under the title of Sri Guru Panth Parkash in 1880 by 
Giani Gian Singh of Longowal. It was reprinted in 1889 in lithograph. 
This account was later elaborated in simple Gurmukhi prose by the 
author himself in three volumes namely Twarikh Guru Khalsa in 1891, 
Twarikh Shamsher Khalsa in 1892 and Twarikh Raj Khalsa in 1894. His 
other well-known works are Itihas Ryast Bagrian (n.d.), Twarikh Sri 
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Amritsar (n,d.), Nirmal Panth Pardipka (1892), Ripudaman Park ash 
(n.d.) and Gurdham Sangreh (n.d.). 

Thus, we see, that the first phase of Sikh historiography ends 
with the writings of Giani Gian Singh of Longowal in the last decade 
of 19th Century. He is the first writer who began to write Sikh 
history according to the historical methodology. 



Political Consciousness and the Vernacular 
Press in the Punjab : 1885-1910 

S. Gajrani* 


An attempt has been made to trace the growth and evolution of 
political consciousness in the Punjab as was reflected in the press 
during the period of our study. In the political system which pre- 
vailed in the country, the press played a vital role and had become 
its integral part. The press helped in creating political consciousness, 
organising public, structuring institutions and mobilising public 
opinion. The press in Punjab as well as in other parts of the country 
helped in the rise of nationalism and democratic institutions. In the 
beginning only a few papers contributed substantial space to the 
political matters, because most of the papers were mainly concerned 
with local affairs. However, gradually, a marked shift in their interest 
towards larger political matters occured. Common issues began to 
emerge and their discussion in the press began to produce sufficient 
consensus of opinion on them. The press, particularly the vernacular 
press, being the most powerful weapon of mass media, played a signi- 
ficant role in promoting the political association in this respect. 

With the establishment of the Indian National Congress, the 
press began its compaign by raising economic issues in its columns. 
The press opposed the growing tax burden imposed upon them on the 
basis that the British Indian Administration was quite expensive as 
compared to the needs and resources of a poor country like India. 
They resented to the incidence of frequent deficits in the Indian 
budget. Disequilibrium between receipts and expenditure was so 
adverse that by 1887 the national debt stood at Rs. 190 croresT The 
press also denounced the annual tours of the district officers because 


♦Reader in History. Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

1. Statistical Abstract of British India : 1891-92 to 1900-1901. 
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these tours involved huge expenditure as well as insult was borne 2 by 
the people of the area where a district officer went. The press reported 
that these tours served no fruitful purpose except that they harrassed 
the people. 3 4 It further brought to the notice of the people and also 
to the authority that a huge amount was' spent without consideration 
of economic condition of the province. For instance, Punjab Press 
found little justification and wisdom in the idea behind holding a 
Darbar in Delhi on January 1, 1877, irrespective of wide spread suff- 
ering caused by famine and economic depression, the country faced. 5 
The Rahbar-i-Hind published from Lahore, opposing the Darbar stated 
in one of its columns : “when Viceroy holds a Darbar in any province 
he should avail. himself of the occasion to enquire into the condition, 
the wants, and feelings of the people. If it is not done, the Darbar 
is futile and ought to be avoided.” 6 The press called this Darbar 
imperial superfluity. 7 

Another important issue which was discussed by the press was 
the economic condition and crisis which was the direct consequence 
of the British policy of direct taxation. Even when the imperialist 
gave some relief in tax, it was usually in favour of rich British 
commercial interest. The press noted that there was an inherent 
contradiction between Indian and British interest. The press also 
noted that Indian interest were knowingly and systematically sacri- 
ficed to promote the British interest. It gave expression to the public 
discontentment and argued that these taxes fell heavily on the Indians; 
the Indians were bound to become increasingly poor. There was no 
hope of relief for them. Even their appeals to the government were 
ignored and public meetings proved futile. 8 When in 1886, despite 
Indian protest income tax levied, the Shafiq-i-Hind suggested that the 
income tax could be avoided if the high rates of pay to British offi- 
cers was reduced; cheap native agency was more largely employed in 


2. Najin-ul-Akhbar, July 3, 1867; Report on Native Newspapers ; Punjab 
(hereafter RNN : Punjab), 1867, p. 324 and also of 1881 , p 730; Arya Darpan, 
September 1881. 

3. A ftab-i-Pun jab, October 23, 1882; RNN : Punjab, 1882, p. 708. 

4. For more details see Hindustan, December 11, 1885. 

5. Malwa Akhbar, September 6, 1876; Akhbar-i-Am, October 4, 1876; RNN; 
Punjab, 1876, pp. 479-80. 

6. Rahbar-i-Hind, November 16, 1880; RNN : Punjab, 1880, pp. 780-81. 

7. Home Department, Public Proceedings (Confidential), June 1904, p. 7. 

8. Ibid. 
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running the administration and ail unnecssary expenditure was 
stopped. 9 

Symbolising Indian reaction, after the passing of Income Tax Bill 
on January 29, 1886, the Mulki Sudha (Lahore) published a picture 
in which a sheep named India was represented as being attacked and 
eaten up by animals and birds of prey which were called income 
tax. 10 In fact the British Indian government was arbitrarily imposing 
financial burdens on the Indians. The Mulla-Do-Piaza a newspaper 
of Lahore drew a picture in which India was shown a sick person with 
Dufferin feeling his pulse and saying that the patient still had blood 
left in him. 11 These were strong reactions, especially in view of the 
fact that political awareness was still in its early stage of development 
and people overawed by the imposing might of the British. 

Burden of the taxes being felt as a source of misery, the press 
advocated economy and demanded reduction in the government 
expenditure. As little attention was paid to the Indian protests and 
suggestions, discontent mounted on this score and found vent in the 
Indian press. Now the press complained that the British cared a 
little for the adversity of the people. The Punjab Punch argued that 
the income tax was not needed in as much as double the amount to be 
yielded by this tax could have been obtained with the help of a reason- 
able 10% cut in the salaries. 12 The Licence tax, initially used in 
the place of income tax also resulted in an adverse reaction from the 
Indian press in the Punjab. It created discontent among the masses 
and caused great agitation and excited feelings of uneasiness among 
small traders. The vernacular press stirically called it as the grand- 
father of income tax while The Punjab Punch displayed in its cartoons 
the licence tax as famine and adversity. It caricatured the tax as a 
youngman of terrible appearance who carried a sword and wore a 
necklace of human skulls and bows around its neck, who had recently 
came from England. No sooner did it reach Indian soil, the Viceroy’s 
Council proceeded to welome it; famine hearing of the arrival of its 
elder brother also paid a visit. 18 


9. Shafiq-i-Hind, January 9, 1886 RNN : Punjab, 1888, p. 28. 

10. Malki Sudha (Lahore), April 19, 1886 RNN : Punjab, 1886, p. 328. 

11. Mulla-Do-Piaza (Lahore), September 29, 1886 RNN : Punjab. 1886, p. 700. 

12. Punjab Punch, May 23, 1888 RNN : Punjab, 1889, p. 41. 

13. Ibid., October 5, 1878 RNN: Punjab, 1878, p.877. (For details also see 
Prince of Wales Gazette, April 20, 1877 RNN : Punjab, 1885, p. 297.) 
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The salt duty was another cause of the sufferings of people. Even 
the slightest increase in it caused wide-spread misery. The Hindustan 
referring to its increase from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 2/8/- a mound remem- 
bered nostaligically. The good old pre-British days when no duty 
was levied on it. But the English subjected salt to a heavy duty which 
affected the common man. Consequently, it was denounced even by 
liberal English men. 14 Supporting the use of indigenous articles, for 
instance, a correspondent of the Safar-i- Hindustan lamented the decline 
of Indian trade and Industry, called upon affected Indians including 
the Princess, to encourage Indian trade manufactures and industrial 
arts. Because of the constant preachings by various newspapers, a 
number of committees were formed with the object of encouraging 
the use of Indian made cloth. The press exhorted educated Indians 
to take a vow to use only swadeshi goods. 16 In this connection, even 
the Indian National Congress passed a resolution at its Madras 
session of 1887, 16 which was highlighted by the vernacular press. 
The Bharat Jiwan denounced in one of its columns the Indian nobility 
and gentry for their excessive use of foreign goods. In fact, the 
press created a degree of consensus on the issue of swadeshi. What 
happened in one part of the country was reported by the press in 
other parts in order to exhort the people there to resort to action. 17 
Thus, a public meetings held at several places to promote swadeshi 
were favourably highlighted by the press in Punjab. In 1891, Punjab 
gave a poor response to the appeal of Bombay for boycotting Man- 
chester goods. But in 1905, we witness some enthusiasm as a sabha 
was organised at Lahore to encourage the use of Indian goods. 18 
The Arya Gazette (Lahore) wanted the development of the Swadeshi 
Movement in Punjab as well as other parts of the country. 19 It was 
argued by the Paisa Akhbar that an increase in the use of Indian made 
articles would benefit Muslims even more than Hindus for the simple 
reason that the former constituted the vast majority of weavers, 
artisans and workmen in the province. 20 As a result of this preaching 

14. Hindustan, February 3, 1888. RNN : Punjab, 1888, p. 88, 

15. Najm-ul-Akhhar, June 8, 1888 RNN : Punjab, 1888. p. 390. 

16. Home Department. Pub., Progs., April 1888, Nos. 176-178(A), NAI, 
New Delhi. 

17. Bharat Jiwan, Dec. 26, 1892 (Microfilm), NMML, New Delhi. 

18. Bharat Sudha Pravartak, March 1896 RNN : Punjab, 1896, p. 186; Bharat 
Jiwan, March 23, 1896 (Microfilm), NMML, New Delhi. 

19. Arya Gazatte, September 7, 1905 RNN : Punjab, 1905, p. 251. 

20. Paisa Akhbar, Nov. 21, 1905 RNN ; Punjab, 1905, p. 312. 
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by the press swadeshi associations were formed at Dalhousie and Dera 
Ismile Khan. These were joined by the Muslims and the Hindus 
alike. In 1906, Lala Lajpat Rai contributed an article to the Zamana 
arguing that swadeshi was started to promote a sense of nationalism 
and patriotism. 21 The vernacular press in the Punjab highlighted the 
merits of the swadeshi Movement. Attempts were made to make it 
popular among the rural population through the press. 

Whatever its political motivation, the exclusion of Indian from 
position of trust and responsibility was viewed by the press as part 
of the policy of racial discrimination. 22 The press highlighted the 
fact that Indians were kept away from the high offices in the British 
administration, because the British held that no Indian possessed 
sufficient ability to deserve the appointment. So, several vernacular 
papers in Punjab complained that Indians enjoyed no rights and 
privileges. The press pointed out that Indians were treated as worse 
than animal because the Indians were subjected to abject humiliation. 
The press in Punjab denounced the attitude and policy of the British 
towards Indians and at the same time supported the cause of the 
Indians in regard with the appointment for high offices demanding 
that one of the three judges of the Chief Court, Punjab, should be an 
Indian; the Koh-i-Nur, suggested the name of Mohammad Hayat 
Khan for the job. 23 .> . 

Racial arogance was grately facilitated when the European 
community in India was up in arms against the Ilbert Bill as well as 
Lord Ripon whom they accused of trying to put the natives on the 
Gaddi. 24 Realizing that the Ilbert Bill in itself meant to great 
concession in practice, Indians were forced by the European opposi- 
tion to lend whole hearted support to a measure on which depended 
the future course of British policy in India. The vernacular press, 
particularly in Punjab evinced remarkable consensus of opinion in 

21 . Indian People, March 15, 1906 RNN : Punjab, 1906, pp. 142, 672; Zamana, 
Aug. 1906. 

22. For details regarding racism and discrimination. See, RNN : Punjab, 1885, 
p. 582; 1894, p. 431, Confidential note. Home Dept. During Lord Ripon’s 
Viceroyality, para III. 

23. Koh-i-Nur, April 11, 1874; RNN : Punjab, 1874, p. 143. 

24. Home Dept., Judicial Proceedings, Sept, 1882, Nos. 22 1— 29(A) Home Dept., 
Judicial Proceedings, Jan. 1883, No. 27(A), NAI New Delhi, The Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill, Calcutta, 1883; Supplement to Indian 
Daily News, March 3, 1883; Suplement to English Man, March 1, 1893. 
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regard to this measure. 26 Consequently political movement began to 
gather strength at rapid pace. The demand for the Indianization of 
services began in response to the realization of an economic necessity 
and social discrimination. The top heavy administrative structure 
caused economic drain, adversely affected the Indian economy. 26 All 
the superior jobs were reserved exclusively for the white people. 
Even the fair minded and liberal British denounced this policy of the 
government in very strong terms through various columns of the 
newspapers. 

Of course, the Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858 had removed all social disabilities from administration, but 
that was in theory only. In practice, ground for mutual trust had 
been narrowed further. 2 ? Efforts were made to create such a situation 
in which chances of the Indian entering into the higher rank of 
administration was minimised. Contrary to the promises made to the 
Indians. As a result higher jobs became almost a monopoly of the 
Europeans. 

Though in Punjab, the Board of control and then John Lawrence 
carried out several reforms in order to appease the common men 
but as for as civil and judicial services were concerned the people in 
Punjab were consistently kept out of the higher jobs. This was 
strongly resented and denounced by the intelligentsia through the 
columns of various vernacular papers. In Punjab, atmosphere of 
enhanced, distrust led to the exclusion of Indians from the superior 
posts. The impetus given to higher education created conditions in 
Punjab in which it became progressively difficult to keep the growing 
number of qualified Indians out of these jobs. But the government 
never realised the gravity of the situation. In the 70’s of the last 
century, much against the growing aspirations of the nascent educated 
viable class, a new scheme of competitive examination for the civil 
services was sent by the Secretary of State for India, 28 which came 
to be known, as Provincial Services in 1879, in which system of 
nomination was evolved to favour the landed aristocracy. However, 

25. Waquya-i-Alam, Sept. 10, 1883 RNN ; Punjab, 1883, p. 167 Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill, Tyabji’s Papers Indian Mirror, April 29, 
1883. 

26. Hindustan , Aug. 18, 1889 RNN : Punjab. 1889, p. 521. 

27. H. H. Dodwell, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, Delhi, 1964, 
pp. 667-68. 

28. Home Dept;, Pub., Proceedings No. 196(A), 1876, NAI, New Delhi. 
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it was strongly denounced by the British Indian Association at the 
national level and by the vernacular press at the regional level. In 
this regard Punjab remained on the forefront. 29 

The Indian Association conducted the most serious and well 
organised agitation against the government press policy. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee was deputed to undertake an all India tour to prepare 
country-wide opinion against the government measure. He visited 
Punjab during the first phase of his tour. 30 All over the province, 
public meetings were held with Banerjee as the Chief Speaker. The 
Punjab native press covered his tour and highlighted the demands 
of the Indians in connection with civil services. The British govern- 
ment, duly supported by the provincial administration, was determined 
not to offer any concession in these respects. 

Now, the Indian vernacular press in Punjab as well as in other 
provinces advised the people to prepare themselves for a sustained 
agitation. Several memorials were submitted by the people of Punjab, 
especially those residing in towns and cities such as Ambala, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and a few others 31 
important towns of the province. Despite the determined opposition 
of the government the agitation was kept up by the vernacular press, 
the political association and the political activists. 32 Finally in 1886 
the government appointed a civil service commission, consisting of 
prominent official and publicmen to enquire into the system under 
which Indians were admitted to be covenanted and statutory civil 
services. 33 It was hailed as a right step in the right direction. But 
doubts were entertained about the capacity to appreciate the demands 
of Indians and to do full justice to them. 34 The Anglo Indian press 

29. Home Dept., Pub., Proceedings, Nos. 6-7 (A), 1877, NAI, New Delhi. 

30. Home Dept., Judicial, Proceedings. No. 813, June 1878 (trans. of selection 
from vernacular newspapers published in Punjab); S. N. Banerjee, A Nation 
in Making, London, 1925, pp. 49-50. 

31. Home Dept., Pub., Proceedings, Nos. 167-71 (A), March 1885, NAI, 
New Delhi. 

32. Ibid. 

33. The Commission consisted of Sir Charles Aitchison (Chairman), Sir 
Charles Turner, Crosthwhite, D. S. White, Stokes, Repland Steward, J. W. 
Qunton, F. B. Peacock, W. B. Hudson, K. L. Nulkar, R. C. Mitra, Udai 
Partap Singh, Sayyed Ahmed Khan, Shabuddin, Ramaswamy Mudliar, Vide, 
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always hostile to the Indians demand warned the government that 
the entry of Indians to government services in good numbers would 
prove harmful to the British imperial interest in India. Apprehensive 
of such consequences, the Commissioner did little beyond recommend- 
ing that the age limit for civil service examination be raised from 
19 to 23. Indeed, this small concession may be considered a victory 
of the Indian National Congress. In Punjab, the Punjabi wrote at 
length when Dadabhai Naoroji and Herbert Paul, moved a Bill in 
British Parliament purposing the holding of simultaneous examination 
in 18 93. 88 The Indian National Congress also passed a resolution 
pleading for the Indian Civil Service examination to be held at the 
same time in England and in India. 86 The Hitkari published an 
intensive communication from Lala Har Dayal saying that the civil 
services policy of the government was depriving the country of its 
able youngmen who should have displayed their genious if they had 
been used in the service of their nation. 87 

Though the government began to nominate Indians to the 
supreme and provincial legislative councils, the people nominated to 
the councils, particularly to the farmer belonged either to the landed 
aristocracy Or to the upper classes. The growing middle class that 
had imbibed modern ideas and developed critical attitudes on 
political ond economic questions were scaracely represented on the 
council. 88 Not only capable but also politically ambitious, the 
educated Indian middle class wanted legislative rights and share in 
administration. But the British were not ready to share their 
politico-administration machinery with the Indians. In the tussle 
that followed, the press educated the masses politically and conducted 
the needed political agitation. In 60’s and 70’s of the 19th century 
the press in Punjab demanded larger representation for the Indians in 
the legislative councils. 89 

Public meetings were held in different parts of the province, 

35. Hindustan, March 15, 1888; RNN ; Punjab, 1888, p. 200. 

36. Home Dept., Pub., Proceedings, Nos. 145-47 (A), March 1889 (for further 
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55-58 (A), April, 1902 and also Nos. 211-22 (B), Oct, 1893. 
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particularly at Lahore urging upon the government the need of 
introducing the representative elements in the legislative councils. 
In 1887, the Hindustan : wrote that it would be appropriate for the 
government to grant this concession. 40 Mounting agitation, in fact, 
persuaded Lansdowne, the Governor General, to ask the Secretary of 
State for India to introduce the reform at once. Of course, there were 
dissenting voices, the nationalist opinion was gathering momentum in 
the favour of this demand. Eventually in 1892, the Indian Council Act 
was passed which was substantially the same 1 as the one it had 
superseded, Instead of six the number of additional member was 
increased to ten; discussion on the budget was permitted and limited 
right of interpellation was given. Viceroy Elgin, however, had 
admitted the need for free discussion. 41 The consensus of official 
opinion was against measures as that might dangerously promote 
Indian aspiration of self government. As a result the word ‘election’ 
was purposefully omitted. 

The press was divided in its reaction to the Act of 1892. The 
pro-€ongress press through its columns conveyed : “the national 
Congress had good cause to congratulate themselves on the success 
which has attended their efforts in regard with the reform of the 
legislative council and the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission.” Even Lansdowne felt that the promoters of the Indian 
National Congress had scored over their opponents. 43 

However, the expansion of councils under the Act of l892 was 
not without: certain beneficial effects, for Indians. Twelve year after 
the Act of 1892, the Advocate observed that the expansion of legisla- 
tive council exercised some favourable influence on both the govern- 
ment policy and the public feelings. 44 But the Pioneer criticised the 
Indian members as they had failed to make their mark. 45 

The Punjab press became alert and active when the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act was passed. Now the press highlighted the 
economic distress' of the agriculturist in particular with a view to 
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discredit the agriculturist moneylenders and non-agrieulturist 
moneylenders. The press found the Act inadequate to solve the 
problem of indebtedness. 48 It is noticed that the press was divided 
into pro and anti-Punjab Alienation of Land Act as the newspapers 
of the landlords and the pro-government lobby supported the Act. 
The Punjab press of the urban middle class was convinced that this 
Act was enacted to benefit the British Government in one way or 
the other. 

In fact, the press constantly demanded the establishment of 
provincial council so that the people’s grievances in Punjab might be 
removed. In any case it was unjust to deny such large province the 
benefit of an institution like the legislative council which had proved 
so beneficial in the presidency. Therefore, the Gham-Khwar-i-Hind 
as early as 1885 demanded the establishment of a legislative council 
in the Punjab so that the provincial government could enact laws 
to meet the local requirements. 47 It was felt that its creation would 
enable the members to expose the irregularities and the repression 
committed in the mofussil by means of interpellations. 48 It was 
argued that there was no reason why the boon should any longer be 
withheld from the Punjabis who were loyal to the imperi: lists and 
had made sacrifices for them in Burma, Kabul, Egypt and Africa. 
The Aftab-i-Hind called upon the vernacular press to take up the 
question and convince the government the desirability of making the 
concession in Punjab. 49 

After the consistent endeavours of the press, the Secretary of 
State for India sanctioned a legislative council for the Punjab in 1896, 
despite a stern opposition from sir Fitz Patrick, 50 for which the 
Punjabis had repeatedly urged the government. The Indian press 
in Punjab also continued demanding the representation of Indians 
in the British Parliament. Without such representation, the press 
held, the British government at home and also the Englishmen would 
not be able to know the sufferings and grievances of Indians. 
Thus, it became imparative for Indians to agitate for thejr own 
admission in the Parliament. 51 

46. H. Galvert. The Wealth and Welfare of Punjab, Lahore, 1936, p. 197. 
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In 1885, at the eve of general election in England, the Anjuman- 
i-Punjab suggested that it was the most appropriate time for the 
admission of Indians to the British Parliament. 62 The press welcomed 
the news that Naoroji had gone to England with a view to seeking 
admission to Parliament. The puns, however, demanded regular 
representation of Indians in the British Parliament. 53 When Naoroji 
was returned to Parliament the Indian press welcomed it with great 
enthusiasm. It gave an impetus to the Congress as a political party 
and to the press an its spokesman. The demand for regular repre- 
sentation in the British Parliament continued and the press 
championed this demand of the Indian vigorously. 

The formation of the Indian National Congress, on December 
28, 1885 was perhaps the most significant political development which 
created an unprecedented stir in country’s political atmosphere. 64 
It evoked strong reaction both favourable and unfavourable 
which were faithfully reflected, apart from being influenced by the 
press in Punjab. It was natural in a situation in which the Congress 
became a frame of reference for the crystallization of political 
attitudes in Punjab. 

Within no time, the government as well as the political circles 
were impressed with the fact that the press had become a powerful 
force in Indian politics. Soon, there emerged two groups one pro 
and the other anti-Congress. The press gave expression to all the 
notes, often varying, that constituted the symphony of Indian politics. 
Those who found their interest jeopardised by the formalization of 
nationalist politics as represented by the Congress, they organised 
themselves against it. In 1888, the opponents of the Congrees held 
a meeting under the chairmanship of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. He 
declined to accept or even recognize the Congress as a nationalist and 
representative association. Hence, the Indian press was sharply 
divided into three main factions the pro-Congress, pro-Government 
and the Anglo Indian press. 

The pro-Congress press felt satisfied with the establishment of 
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the Congress. This section of the press published its aims, objects 
and programmes. It tried to convince Sir Syed Ahmed and his 
followers and urged that if the Muslims had any misgivings regarding 
its aims and objects, they could Satisfy themselves by going through 
the resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress . 65 Truly 
speaking some papers merely opposed because of their ignorance 
about its aims, objects and programmes . 56 

The Tribune quoted with approval the following criticism made 
by Lala Lajpat Rai : “The Congress is only an annual social gathering 
or festival which has, of course, its use and value but which does not 
yield political benefit in proportion to the cost and worry on account 
of it. The truth is, as he puts, that, till now we have not realized the 
full importance of the word patriotism.” He again said, “we have 
been taking it easy and never realized in our hearts that patriotism 
is a call requiring the most rigid and ascetic course of life from its 
devotees .” 67 Being an extremist he desired the Congress to play an 
aggressive role in the country. 

A section of the press also disfavoured and opposed the 
Congress. In fact, those individuals and groups did so who either 
found their interest threatened by its ideology and programme or 
thought that their interest required them to remain in the good 
books of the government. The anti-Congress press prominently 
published about the meetings and speeches made therein against the 
Congress. This section of the press supported by the landed aristo- 
cracy was supported and influenced by the Aligarh movement and 
branded the Congress as a mischievous movement. Finally, the 
opposition led to the formation of the Indian Patriotic Association. 
It intended to oppose the Congress systematically. But the pro- 
Congress press resisted this propaganda and stressed that it was in 
the interest of the Muslim to join the Congress— a non-sectarian and 
secular body committed to the best interest of the countrymen . 59 
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The Anglo-Indian press barring some liberal exceptions was also 
opposed to the development of Indians on the path of political 
advancement. Rejecting the concept of India as a nation, it consis- 
tently and constantly opposed the Congress. In fact, the Anglo- 
Indian Press represented the government version and was scared of 
the potentialities that the Congress movement of the Anglo-Indian 
press considered the Congress a conglomeration of various people 
loosely knit under one banner. 60 This section of the press also 
highlighted the outpourings of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and others 
against the Congress. The liberal English Press, however, supported 
the Congress. 

We are well aware of the fact that the Congress in its early phase 
believed in constitutional methods. But with the opening of the 
20th century the Congress underwent a radical change. Due to 
various factors such as the passing of the Alienation of Land Act 
(1901), the Partition of Bengal (1906), Russian Defeat (1905), and the 
Agrarian Disturbances (1907), etc. These happenings infused an 
element of militancy into Indian politics of which even the Congress 
could not be immune. The extremists in the Congress started 
questioning and wisdom and efficacy of political mendicancy. This 
led ultimately to the Congress split in 1907. The nationalist press 
in Punjab took keen interest in these developments and in the process 
inspired and awakened Indians. 61 While the moderate press 
continued to write in the old, sober and subdued style— a new kind 
of inspiring and stirring journalism had emerged as a direct mani- 
festation of militancy and extremist nationalism. In 1903, when the 
Congress was still pursuing moderate programme of action, Punjab 
Times asserted that the Congress had failed in its programme and the 
people had lost all enthusiasm about it. The Punjabis seemed to have 
given up moderate Congress in despair. 62 

Exhorting the Punjabis to be self-reliant for which it was 
essential for them to entwine the spirit of self oblegation and 
sacrifice, the Punjabi wrote, “we must, therefore, learn to depend 
upon ourselves for the ultimate success. Of course, if we are able to 
bring it home to ourselves that we are prepared to sacrifice our all 
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for the attainments of our ends and even lay our necks on the blocks 
for what we deem to be eight, we are sure to get all that we desire .” 63 
The Jhang Sial exhorted the young men of India to dedicate their 
lives to the service of truth. They should not run away from their 
duties but must feel a sense of shame and came out . 64 Th z Jhang 
Sial further wrote : “young men, you possess strength and enthusiasm 
for the good of the country and nation. Spread yourselves in 
villages in small groups and work to changeuthe ideas of 
the masses .” 65 

Several folk songs such as Pagri Sambhal O Jata (O peasant 
guard your honour), etc. were published in columns of the vernacular 
newspapers which inspired the young-men in creating a revolutionary 
ferment in the province. Thus, the press played a vital role in 
strengthing the nationalist movement as well as helped in the growth 
and development of socio-political awakening during the first decade 
of present country. The Hindustan quoted Aurbindo Ghosh who 
said; “Swaraj is to a nation what the soul is to the body and it is 
indespensable in order to keep people alive. It is not to be obtained 
from others by bagging but people can get it through their own 
effort alone .” 66 The moderates were denounced in strong terms by 
the press which had become the mouth piece of militant nationalist. 
Thus, the gospal of patriotism was preached by the revolutionary 
and nationalist press. It infused courage where there was distress 
and revealed visions of freedom among the countrymen. 

The nationalist Muslim press in Punjab was represented by the 
Rafiq-i-Hind, Akhbar-UHind, Pate Khan and Rahbar-i-Hind. This 
section of the press endqrsed the ideas and programmes of the 
Indian National Congress. It tried to educate the Muslim population 
about the Congress with a view to inducing them to join it. It 
ventilated popular grievances, believing that the removal of which 
would reduce discontent among the people and thereby strengthen 
the British rule. It also argued that the supporters of the Congress 
were the best friends of the government and the reforms advocated 
by the Congress, concerned all classes of the people including the 
Muslims who were in no way justified in assuming an attitude of 
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indifference towards the movement. 67 

The pro-government Muslim press supported the government as 
a matter of policy and opposed the Congress. The Rafiq-i-Hind 
charged that it encouraged isolationist tendencies among the 
Muslims. 88 The pro-government action of the press led by Nur- 
Allaha-Nur denounced the political agitation on the ground that it 
tended to create discontent in the country and lowered the prestige 
of the government in public eyes. 89 In 1894, the loyal Muslims 
held a number of meetings at Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, 
condemning the Indian National Congress. The Congress was 
addressed as a Hindu organisation. 70 

The pro-government Muslim press stressed the necessity of setting 
up an All India Muslim organisation to match the Indian National 
Congress. As a result, certain leading Musalmans held a meeting in 
Lucknow and finally All India Muslim League was founded at Dacca 
in December 1906. Soon its branch was opened at Lahore, the main 
centre of political activities in Punjab. The League was to look after 
the interest of the Muslims by inculcating in them the feeling of 
loyality to the British rule. The sober and serious action of the press 
was quick to realize that the British imperial policy of ‘divide and 
rule’ had a great deal to do with this sorry state of affairs. 

The Punjab press, thus, had a casual relationship with the 
emergence of new politics in Punjab. On the one hand it influenced 
the growth of political awareness and made possible and the spread 
and wide sharing of common ideas and ideologies at the time when 
this was the most effective mass media available to the public. On 
the other hand the nature of the Punjab press was itself affected by 
the contemporary politics. This matuality of inter-action was 
continuous. There was no aspect of the political scene in Punjab 
particularly and in India generally which was not discussed at length 
by the Punjab press. Moreover, faithfully reflecting the plurality of 
Indian society, the press carried a variety of perceptions of the 
problems. Being more than merely reflective in character the Punjab 
press, especially the vernacular one attempted at coalescing the 
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different reaction into broad crystallised categories without which a 
united political action of any kind would have remained an 
impossibility. Without the emergence of political and quasi-political 
association and societies such crystallization would scaracely had been 
possible. However, these organisations, it may be admitted with a 
degree of certainity could not have been effective mass media without 
the press. It is in this way that the press and the Indian develop- 
ments including those of Punjab had a mutual casual relationship. 
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Life of Baba Prem Singh Hoti : 
Motivation 

Mandeep Kaur Samra* 


Late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries ushered in an era 
of neo-revivalism in the Sikh community. The need for revival was 
felt due to growing apprehensions for their identity as a distinctive 
community. After annexation of Punjab by the British loss of the 
privileged positions, official victimization , 1 lack of education, 
ignorance in matters spiritual and religious , 2 adverse and perverse 
propaganda 8 and proselytization by the Christian missionaries 4 were 
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some of the reasons for making many leave the folds of Sikhism, and 
the number was steadily increasing to the extent that apprehensions 
grew that Sikhism might disappear. 5 It was at this juncture that the 
more enlightened among Sikhs felt the dire necessity of a movement 
which would ‘present the true image of Sikhism and watch the 
Panthic interests.’ As a result of this in November 1873 at Amritsar 
an association with the name of Singh Sabha was established with 
avowed aim to restore Sikhism to its pristine purity by publishing 
historical and religious books and propagating current knowledge 
using Punjabi as a medium. 6 Leaders of this movement ‘thought it 
advisable to seek support of high placed Englishmen and adopted all 
that was best in the Western thought without impairing the essence 
of Sikhism.’ 7 Among other routines of the Sabha, weekly meetings 
were held wherein an atmosphere of ‘controversy and denunciation’ 
was created which resulted into serious research taken up by many 
scholars to solve these controversies. Gurmat GranthPracharak Sabha, 
Khalsa Tract Society, etc., were established to explain and popularize 
Punjabi and stories of Sikh history. Inspired by this movement 
within Singh Sabha and also to re-interpret Sikh history, which was 
deliberately distorted by some element of vested interests of the 
British, Pandit Tara Singh, Giani Gian Singh, Sardar Karam Singh 
Historian, Bhai Vir Singh and many others produced works on 
Sikhism and Sikh history. 8 
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the distinct identity of the Khalsa. On the other hand it was a revolt in the 
sense that it advocated the rejection of the out moded customs which were 
hindering the community’s progress.’’ Gurdarshan Singh, "Amritsar and 
Singh Sabha”, op. cit., p. 98; Prof. Harbans Singh, "Origin of the Singh 
Sabha”, The Pan jab Past and Present, Vol. VII, 1973, p. 

8. The members of the Singh Sabhas “knew full well that their only source of 
inspiration, regeneration and strength was to draw upon their religion, 
tradition and history.” G. S. Dhillon Insights into Sikh Religion and 
History. Chandigarh, 1991, p. 168. 



LIFE OF BABA PREM SINGH HOTI ; MOTIVATION 

Baba Prem Singh Hoti was also influenced by Singh Sabha 
Movement and its ideals. 9 It was this influence that gave a boost to 
his desires of writing on Sikh history. He had an art of writing 
biographies and was a scholar, who always tried to satisfy his quest 
in a scientific way. 10 He has almost a dozen books to his credit. 
Subject matter of his books is pertaining mainly to Lahore Kingdom 
but for a couple of books on Jiwan Britant Kapoor Singh and Pepsu ate 
Shehardari. Those concerning Lahore Kingdom are, Jiwan Britant Baba 
Phula Singh Ji Akaii — 1914; Jiwan Britant Maharaja Ranjit Singh — 1918; 
Jiwan Britant Kanwar Naunihal Singh — 1927; Jiwan Itihas Sardar Hari 
Singh Nalwa — 1937; Khalsa Raj de Usaraiye (Vol. II), 1942-44; Khalsa 
Raj de Bideshi Karinde— 1945; Jiwan Britant Maharaja Slier Singh— 1951 ; 
Punjab da Samajik Itihas — 1979 this book was published posthomusly 
by Punjabi University duly edited by Dr Fauja Singh. 

Baba Prem Singh Hoti was born on November 2, 1882 at Hoti 
in the house of Baba Ganda Singh, a Bhalla Khatri belonging to the 
illustrious family of Baba Mohan, son of Guru Amar Das. 12 His was 
12th generation from Baba Mohan. Prem Singh’s grandfather, Bawa 
Kahn Singh, who was originally a resident of Goindwal Sahib, had 
migrated to Hoti-Mardan (in North West Frontier) in 1818 after 
annexation of the area in Lahore Kingdom. 13 In order to consolidate 
this area Maharaja Ranjit Singh established as many Hindu and 
Sikh families as possible in this area. Jagirs that were granted to 

9. By 1882, the Singh Sabhas sprang up at places like Peshawar, Bannu, Kohat, 
Ebetabad, Jullandur, Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Patiala, Shimla, Jhelum, 
Ludhiana, Ambala, Quetta, Multan and Jind. Lahore Singh Sabha served 
ss a model for all these Sabhas.” Report of the Singh Sabha, Patiala, 1906, 
pp. 1-5; G. S. Dhillon, op. cit., p. 140. 

10. Bhagat Singh, Baba Prem Singh Hoti — Jiwan te Rachana (Pbi.), Patiala, 
p. 1; S. S. Amol, ••Itihas de Vartak Lekhak— Bawa Ji,” Punjabi Duniya, 
Language Dept. Punjab, Patiala, December 1985, pp. 2, 7, 11; Man Singh 
Amrit, “Baba Prem Singh Ji Hoti — Ik Jiwankar de Taur Te” (Pbi), M.A. 
Dissertation, Panjab University, 1970, p. 10; Piara Singh Padam, Kalam de 
Dhani (Pbi.), pp. 71, 76-77. 

11. Now in District Mardan, Pakistan. Mardan was a tehsil in Peshawar 
District N. W. F, P. “Mardan is situated in Yusufzai...(it) derives its name 
from the two villages of Mardan and Hoti which occupy the banks of the 
Kalpani...” In Akbar’s time this area came under Mughal influence and 
later that of Kabul and Barakzais. It was from 1818 onwards that this 
region came in contact with the Sikhs. Gazetteer of Peshawar District 
1897-98, 1891, Punjab State Archives, Patiala, p. 378. 

12. Ibid., p. 1. 

13. Ibid., pp. 1, 10; S. S. Amol, op, cit., p. 4; Man Singh Amrit, op. cit., p. 3. 
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these families, were- later confiscated by the British in 1849. Nawab 
Sarbuland Khan of Hoti gave Bawa Kahn' Singh a jagir as well as 
Nizamat of his state which were passed on to his son 1 and grandson 
subsequently. 14 ' Baba Prem Singh held this position uptil 1947, there- 
after he came to East Punjab to settle permanently. He chose Patiala 
to settle down. 

Baba Prem Singh Hoti was greatly influenced 1 by the piety of his 
parents and also by the tradition of piety in this branch of Bhalla 
family. 15 His parents were devout Sikhs and as a result of this an 
atmosphere of profound' religiosity was created at home. Being born 
and brought up in this kind of atmosphere made him a religious man 
with unwavering faith in Sikhism. He was proud of being one of 
the valourous community. He drew inspiration from Gurbani. Baba 
Prem Singh Hoti had two great influences on his character. One 
that of Sikhism, which was due to, as already stated, tradition of piety 
and religiosity in the family. He was aware of the fact that he 
belonged to the branch of Bhalla Khatris, which had produced 
illustrious scholars like Guru Amar Das, Saha nsaT Ram, Bhai Gurdas, 
Sarup Das Bhalla, Sumer Singh Bhalla, etc. 16 This tradition of 
writing in family, too, influenced him into writing. Second influence 
was that of Pashto literature, which was due to Maktab he attended 
in his childhood, his friends and the environment. He admired and 
appreciated the quality of openness and friendliness of the brave 
Yusufzais 17 inhabiting this area. These tribes are known for their 
loyal friendship as well as fanatical rivalries. Initially, Prem Singh 
wrote poems in Pashto: admiring the beauty of the area he lived in 
and praising the Yusafzais. 

Prem Singh Hoti did not receive formal education on Western 
pattern. Hejearnt Pashto and Urdu in Maktab and Gurmukhi in 
Gurdwara.w Pashto was like mother-tongue to him. He learnt 
English on his own, which enabled him to make an indepth study 
of the source-material in English concerning his subject-matter. 19 
There are two opinions about his knowing Persian. One of the 

14 PP 1-2 ’ Man Singh Amri( . op. cit., p. 3; Piara Singh Padam. op. cit., 

15. Ibid., pp. 2, 11; S. S. Amol, op. cit., p. 4, 

16. Man Singh Amrit, op. cit:, p. 3; Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 1 . 

17. Ibid., p. 4; Bhagat Singh, op. cit:, p. 2. 

18. S. S. Amol, op. cit., p. 4; Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 2. 

19. Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 2. 
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opinion is that he did hot consult contemporary Persian sources as 
he hardly had any knowledge of Persian himself. 20 And second is 
that he was well versed in Persian. 21 But we find that some of his 
later publications do refer to Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Tarikh-i-Punjab, 
Zafarnamah-i-Ranjit Singh, etc. 

Baba Prem Singh was not a man to while away time sitting idle. 
Being a chief and trusted official of the Nawab he had a vast amount 
of responsibility and work to accomplish, but still he would snatch 
some moments from his busy routine to read books. He was an avid 
reader and collector of books, especially those on history. 23 In this 
endeavour of his, he was amply helped by his employer, the Nawab, 
who himself was a keen reader and collector of books. Prem Singh 
had a free access to his library. Whenever a new book or any rare 
manuscript was added to Nawab’s library, he too got a copy done for 
his own collection. Prem Singh had about 1840 rare books and 130 
manuscripts in Punjabi, Urdu and Persian, 60 coins and about 200 
pictures pertaining to Khalsa Kingdom in his private collection. 24 
Dr Ganda Singh once mentioned that he first met Baba Prem Singh 
at a junk shop in Lahore where both had gone searching for rare and 
old books and manuscrips. Prem Singh visited all such shops in 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, etc., for books and manuscripts. To 
him visiting a book-shop was an integral part of his tour schedule. 
These large number of books and manuscripts helped him immensely 
in writing of the books that he produced. 

For Baba Prem Singh, Bhai Vir Singh, proved to be a catalyst 
to his dormant talent of writing. It was after meeting Bhai Vir Singh 
at Gujranwala Session of Sikh Education Conference in 1909 that he 
seriously began to collect material pertaining to Lahore Kingdom. 26 
After the Session ended, Prem Singh took Bhai Sahib visiting various 
places where all important skirmishes and battles were fought between 
Sikhs and Pathans and various other historic ruins in this region. 


20. Ibid., pp.2, 57-58. 

21. S. S. Amol, op. cit., p. 8. 

22. For example his book Jiwan Britant Maharaja Ranjit Singh (eleventh 
edition), refers to above mentioned Persian sources on pp. 30, 34-35, 
61, etc. 

23. S. S. Amol, op. cit., p. 8; Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 6. 

24. Bhagat Singh, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

25. S. S. Amol, op. cit., p. 4; Bhagat Singh, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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It was here that Bhai Vir Singh suggested to him to write history of 
this region pertaining to Lahore Kingdom. 

Baba Prem Singh Hoti being the chronicler of the Lahore 
Kingdom and the Sikhs, was one of the first ones to write history 
in Gurmukhl script at a time when it was felt that the Sikh history 
should be understood at the grass-root level so that the basic aim of 
rejuvenation of the creed and community could become possible. 
He did a pioneers job by introducing scientific methodology in Punjabi 
historical writings. He made a deliberate effort to acquire and 
gradually develop this style of writing. He made efforts to consult 
all available source material on the subject-matter. He had a simple, 
clear and powerful way of . writing. His speciality was that he used 
his literary skill in writing history without any deliberate effort to 
distort the facts. 

Guru Amar Das 


Baba Mohan Ji Baba Mohri Ji 

I 

Sahansar Das 

1 

Ram Ji 

I 

Pishori Mai 

I 

Kirpa Chand 
Partap Chand 
Arur Mai 

l : 

Basti Ram 

. I 

Jawahar Singh 

I 

Gurbakhsh Singh 

I 

Kahn Singh 
Ganda Singh 

I 

Prem Singh 


♦Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Haryana under the Great Mughals 

(1556-1707 A.D.) 

A Study in Administration 

Dr Inder Jit Kakra* 


In early Medieval period, like other provinces, Haryana had a 
number of Shiqs, Iqtas and Qasbas as it was vital for the Central 
authority to control this turbulent but productive and granary 
territory through its military personnel. Babar had to cleave to the 
existing pattern of administration. A conqueror must have the quality 
of consolidating the captured territory. In this zeal he appointed 
Sultan Muhammad Angluli, who had assisted him with 10,000 cavalry 
in the first battle of Panipat to administer Panipat and adj'oining area. 2 
The administrator was granted revenue due upon the harvest as a gift 
so that he could maintain the troops and bear the expenses of the 
administration. 3 He deputed his great nobles to take possession of 

•Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

1. Minhaj, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, Vol. I, English translation by H, G. Raverty 
Delhi, 1978, pp. 679, 681,687, 692-93 & 699 and Vol. II, p. 841; Hansi, 
Agroha, Fatehabad, Sirsa, Sadhura and Khizrabad were Iqtas of Shiq 
Hissar-i-Firoza, Of. Agha Mahdi Husain, Tughlaq Dynasty. Calcutta, 1963, 
p. 409; Fauja Singh, History of the Panjab (A.D. 1000-1526), Vol. Ill, 
Patiala, 1972, pp. 261-70; In 1360 A.D. , the Shiq of Sirhind constituted out 
of the Shiq of Samana and Sunam. There was “a Shiq- i-Salura and 
Khizrabad which comprised some portions of the Ambala...” Iqtidar 
Hussain Siddiqi, Evolution of The Vilayat, The Shiq and The Sarkar in 
Northern India (1210-1355 A.D. ), Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. V, Aligarh, 
1963, pp. 10-32. 

2. Ahmad Yadgar has mentioned that he was appointed as a Governor of 
Panipat, Tarikh-i-Salatin-Afaghana, Elliot and Dowson, History of India as 
Told by It's Own Historians, Vol, V, Allhabad, 1976, p. 34. However, neither 
Babar himself nor his friend Zain Khan have mentioned any appointment at 
Panipat, Cf. Baburnama, pp. 474-76, Tabakat-i-Baburi, pp. 91-92. It may 
be mentioned here that Panipat was a pargana at that time and one could 

not be appointed as a Governor in a pargana. He was assigned Panipat to 
govern it. , . 

3. Ahmad Yadgar, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Delhi and Agra. 4 He appointed Red Wali, a Shiqdar 5 and Maulana 
Dost Muhammad as a Diwan of Delhi. 8 It may be recalled here that 
before the first battle of Panipat, Hissar with one crore tankas in cash 
as present was assigned to Humayun which was previously held by 
Hamid Khan Khasa-Khail, the Shiqdar, whom Humayun has defeated 
utterly in his expedition. 

In the same year, Babar assigned parganas of Kuhram 7 , Samana 8 
and Sirhind to Khawaja Kalan 9 and Muhammad Kokultash 10 while 
the pargana of Rohtak in Hissar was bestowed upon Baba Sultan 11 
and a sum of thirty six lakhs from the pargana of Narnaul was given 
to Amir Timur Sultan. 12 Alwar and Tijara, which were situated in the 
Southern most part of Haryana, were granted to Tardika and Chin 
Timur Sultan and their allowances (wajh-i-istiqmaf) was fixed at 
15,00,000 and 50,00,000 tankas respectively, 13 while the total jama of 
Mewat was 1,69,81,000 tankas M Thus roughly speaking, the remain- 
ing territory of Mewat’s jama would have been 1,04,81,000 tankas 
which was kept under Khalse. lb Later, when Sultan Muhammad 
Duldai. was transferred from Qanauj to Sirhind, and was assigned a 
fixed sum of 15,00,000 tankas , 16 when the jama of Sirhind was 
1,29,31,985 tankas.™ 

Babar assigned Narnaul to Isan Taimui for his bravery in the 
battle in Bengal in the year 1530, 18 and Ali Khan brother of Mahmud 


4. Baburnama. p. 476. 

5. Ibid.. Military Collector, Amir Khan Wali Qizii), Zain Khan, op. cit , p. 93. 

6. Ibid. 

7. 25 miles south-west of Ambala, Baburnama , p. 525, 16 miles south of 
Patiala, just inside the Punjab border, lies Ghura (Kuhram). The place 
was once known as Ramgarh and tradition has it that it was the home of 
Lord Rama’s maternal grandfather. Today it is a small quiet village. Cl. 
B.S. Nijjar, * Muslim India's First Capital,' The Tribune, 27 May 1984, p. 5. 

8. In Patiala District of Punjab. 

9. Baburnama, p. 525. 

10. Ibid., p. 528. 

11. Mirza Haidar Doghlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 381. 

12. Baburnama, p. 677. 

13. Ibid; Ferishta, Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 38. 

14. Baburnama, p. 521. 

15. 1,69,81,000-15,00.000-50,00.000=1,04,81,000 tankas. 

16. Baburnama, p. 582. 

17. Ibid., p. 521. 

18. Mulla Ahmad, Tarikh-i-Alfi, translated into Hindi by S.A.A. Rizvi, History 
of The Mughul Rule in India-Babur, Aligarh, 1960, p. 645. 
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Khan Afgan was appointed as Muqti of Sonepat in 1530. 19 

Sarkars, Parganas and Qasbas great and small in size were divided 
into thirty rent roll, which were directly under the Emperor. 20 He kept 
Haryana under his direct control. It is also apparent from the appoint- 
ment made upto now that he had been pursuing the policy of the 
Lodis i.e. distributing the territory among his military men, but with 
a little difference. 21 He had full control upon his nobles, while the 
Lodis had little. Ostensibly he followed the prevalent system of 
administration, and did not disturb it. 22 Indeed, he ruled Haryana 
from different military headquarters; 23 Sirhind, Hissar, Delhi and 
Mewat, which were established for collecting revenue and maintaining 
law and order in the region. 24 In fact, he understood the importance 
of Haryana as it’s prominent town of Hissar was situated on the trade 
route of Kabul to Delhi and was yielding fairly large amount of money 
in the form of taxes levied on the commercial goods imported to India 
or exported abroad. Besides, it was before him that the people of 
Haryana had challenged the authority of the Sultanat from time to 
time and even annoyed them by entering the Capital and sacked it: 
Thus by keeping it like his predecessors, he could keep strict control 
upon Haryana, which was most important for the safety of Capital as 
well as his own. It also reveals his future administrative policy in 
Haryana and other territories of India. 26 Indeed, he could not intro- 
duce such a system of administration in this region which would 
remain in vogue for a few years to come except the system to govern 
Haryana and other parts of the country by displaying force as his 
predecessors did. 

19. Inscription 2.41., Journal of Haryana Studies, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-2, 
Kurukshetra, 1977, p. 60. 

20. Baburnama, p. 521. 

21. Ibid., p. 629. 

22. Momin Mohiuddin, The Chancellery and Persian Epistolography under The 
Mughals, Iran Society, Calcutta, 1971. p. 29. 

23. G.B. Malleson, Emperor Akbar, New Delhi, 1978, p. 6. 

24. It is to be noted here that in 1526, when Humayun fought with Hamid 
Khan, the Governor of Hissar, the jama of Hissar was one crore, which was 
giveD to Humayun for his maiden victory. Cf. Mulla Ahmad, op. cit., 
p. 634. In 1528, the jama of Sirhind, Hissar, Delhi and Mewat was 1,29,31,985; 
1,30,75,174; 3,69,50.254; 1,69,81,000 tankas respectively, Cf. Baburnama, 
p. 521. From the above it is clear that the jama of Hissar was increased 
i.e. 30,75,174 tankas. 

25. He appointed men of military calibre in this region and other parts of India. 
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Humayun had not inherited any administrative pattern upon 
which he could relied upon. Like Iranian Magian Code, he introduced 
new system of administration which was not pragamatic one. 26 
However in 1530, he assigned Mewat to Mirza Hindal. He also 
bestowed Hissar to Kamran and consequently lost his tight grip upon 
this region. Delhi including the remaining territory of Haryana was 
placed under the charge of Amir Faquir Ali. 27 

Humayun reconquered Delhi in 1555, but he had to re-establish 
his hold upon Haryana and other parts of the country. 28 Abul Fazl 
says : “He gave himself to the reconstruction of the territories, the 
extirpation of the enemies and the conquest of other provinces.” He 
repeatedly said that he “would saved seals of Government and labour 
for the regulations of India.” 29 The parganq of Mustafabad (Ambala) 
which yielded about 39-40 lakhs of tankas per annum reserved for 
charity purpose in memory of Hazrat Prophet Muhammad as he had 
reconquest India. 80 Like his father, he too, bestowed Hissar to Prince 
Akbar as a jagir si and Sirhind to Bairam Khan. 32 Tardi Beg Khan 
was appointed in Mewat. 38 He also appointed Shah Abu Maali in 
Punjab, with the instruction to crush Sikandar Sur. 34 As Shah Abu 
Maali treated the nobles with cruelty and so he was replaced by 
Prince Akbar and Bairam Khan and Shah Abu Maali was sent to 
Hissar. 86 Thus the first two Mughal Emperors governed Haryana 
from the different cantonments and did not elaborate a system of civil 
government in Haryana. 


26. For details please Cf. Khwandmir, Qamin-i-Humayuni , translated into 
English by Baini Parsad, Calcutta, 1940, pp. 25-26. 

27. Tarikh-i-Qutbt, p. 74. 

28. The Afghans of Haryana opposed him. Cf. Akbarnama, Vol. I, Calcutta 
1907, pp. 635-38. 

29. Ibid., p. 642. 

30. A1 Badaoni, Muntakhab-U t-Twarikh, Part I, p. 160; Iswarhi Prasad, The 
Life and Time of Humayun, Calcutta, 1957, p. 347. 

31. Akbarnama. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1907, p.635; Mutamid Khan. Iqbalnama-i- 
Jahangiri, translated into Hindi by S.A.A. Rizvi, History of The Mughul Rule 
in India-Humayun, Parti, Aligarh, 1961, p.402; Ishwari Prasad, op.cit., 
p. 347. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ishwari Prasad, op. cit., p. 347. 

35. Akbarnama, Vol. I, p. 639. 
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Admittedly Akbar was a ruler par excellance. Indeed, he was a 
great administrator. In 1556 as soon as Hem Chandra Vikramaditya 
(Hemu) and his adherents were crushed in the Second Battle of 
Panipat, he immediately assigned Mewat, which was previously held 
as a jagir by Tardi Beg Khan, upon Pir Muhammad, a trustworthy 
servant of Bairam Khan 86 and who had pursued the jawans of Haryana 
after the Second Battle of Panipat into Mewat. The latter had put 
several inhabitants of this region under sword. However, after 
Akbar’s accession upon the throne it seemed that he pondered over 
the causes, which had paved the way of evanescent of the six 
dynasties of the Sultanat period and the reason which served to 
oust his father by the son of this region for fifteen years out of 
India. Besides, the cause, which compelled the people of Haryana to 
oppose him under their dynamic leader Hemu. So, he contemplated 
and resolved to pursue the principles of religious toleration and 
concilations. He solaced the relatives of Hemu and bestowed a jagir 
upon them in Haryana. 37 

Akbar was a constructive statesman of high calibre. He re- 
organized the existing administrative machinery from bottom to the 
top. He evolved the Central structure of the government with 
ministers and departments to run the administration. He was the first 
Mughal sovereign who set up a well organised system of a provincial 
government. Prior to 1580, it can be^ inferred that Akbar continued 
to rule Haryana from the different administrative units as set up by 
his grandfather. We do not find any administrative set up in Haryana, 
which was done by Akbar as the Akbarnama or Ain-i-Akbari and other 
contemporary sources do not supply the required information with 
regard to administrative Units in Haryana 1556-80. However, from 
the contemporary sources, it is apparent that the Subahdars of Delhi 
was virtually the Subahdars of Haryana from 1556-1707 A.D. In 1556, 
we find Tardi Beg Khan, was defending the territory of this region 
from the Afghans. 88 In 1580, Akbar apportioned the empire into 
twelve Subas; Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmedabad, Bihar, 
Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, Lahore, Multan and Malwa. Later Kashmir was 
included in Lahore, Sind in Multan and Orissa in Bengal. Towards 
the close of the reign, three more provinces were added : Berar, 


36. V.A. Smith, Akbar The Great Mogul, p. 30. 

37. Cf. Dharam Mitra, Hemu Vir (Urdu), p. 6. 

38. Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 60. 
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Kbandesh and Ahmadnagar, raising the number of Subas to 15. 39 
There were seventeen Subas during the reign of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. In 1695 the number of Subas were eighteen as Aurangabad 
was included. 40 

Akbar did not form Haryana a separate Suba. As such it’s 
parganas were scattered in the Sarkars of Delhi, Rewari, Sirhind, Hissar, 
Saharanpur, Kol (Aligarh) of Delhi Suba and Narnaul, Tijara and 
Sahar of Agra Suba. Barring four parganas, viz. Pahari, Nunhereah 
Hodel of Sarkar Sahar and Nuh of Kol (Aligarh) Sarkar of Agra Suba 
it remained a part of Delhi Suba during the entire period of the 
Mughal Empire. About the geographical situation of Delhi Suba , Abul 
Fazl, the court Historian of Akbar writes : “On the east of Delhi 
Subah lies capital of Agra; on the north-east it marches with 
Khaizrabad in the Subah of Oudh; to the north are (Himalaya) moun- 
tains; on the south the Subahs of Agra and Ajmer; on the west is 
Ludhiana, the river Satlej separating it from the Subah of Lahore.’’ 41 
Sujan Rai, the author of Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh and Chander Bhan Mushi, 
the author of Chahar Gulshan merely repeated the above descrip- 
tion of its limits. 42 The Delhi Suba as the above description shows, 
was not a homogeneous units; it consisted of more than three distinct 
division; Rohilkhand, the Upper Doab, Rajasthan and the Haryana 
tract, of course. There was not much social, economic and cultural 
similarity in these regions that constituted the Suba. Thus, he 
ignored the cultural affainity even. By merging Haryana’s tract 
into Delhi Suba, a number of factors are seemed to have been 
worked; Akbar’s father Humayun, was ousted from India by the 
son of soil Sher Shah Sur. Hemu, the other son of this region, 
opposed him gallantly and even became capable to enthrone himself 
as an Emperor of India, its proximity to Delhi aroused his 
suspicion about the fidelity of the people of this region. It seemed 
that he wanted to have strict control of this region. 

In 1695 and in 1720, Narnaul and Tijara Sarkars were added in 
the Suba of Delhi respectively. 43 We also find a little change 
that Akbar created a new Sarkar of Rewari which was previously a 

39. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II (H.S. Jarrett), Calcutta, 1949, p. 115. 

40. Jadunath Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, Calcutta, 1901, xxv; Yar Muhammad 
Khan, Iranian Influence in Mughal India, Lucknow, 1978, p. 5. 

41. Ain-i-Akbari, op. cit., p. 283. 

42. Khulasatu-Tawarikh In India of Aurangzeb, Calcutta, 1901, p. 22 and XXXIII. 

43. Ibid., p. XXXIV. 
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pargana of Mewat under Babar and Humayun and even at the time 
of Akbar’s accession, it remained as a pargana under the Sarkar of 
Mewat. 44 

Haryana remained a part of the Delhi Suba, so it would be proper 
for us to study the provincial administrative set up briefly. The 
provincial administration has already been dealt with by the distingui- 
shed scholars. 45 The purpose of dealing with the administrative set up 
is not to discuss the duties of various officers appointed in the Suba 
merely but an attempt has been made to draw the administrative 
picture which has been emerged on the basis of the information 
available regarding the region of Haryana. 

During the Mughal’s times, the present territory of Haryana, was 
part and parcel of the Suba of Delhi. Apparently, the Subahdars of 
Delhi were the Subahdars of Haryana. The following is the list of -the 
Subahdars during the period from 1556-1707 A.D. 


Sr. No. Name of the Subahdar Year (s) 


1. Tardi Beg Khan Turkistani 46 1556 

2. Mahdi Qasim Khan 47 1556 

3. Itibar Khan, the Eunuch 48 1 55 7 

4. Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan Naishahpur 48 1557-60 


44. Ibid. 

45. P. Saran, Provincial Government of The Mughais, Bombay, 1973, I.H. 
Quershi, The Administration of The Mughal Empire. Patna, no date. 

4 6. Akbamama, Vol. II (H. Beveridge), Calcutta, 1912, p. 36; Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, Tabakat-i-Akbari, Elliot & Dowson, History of India As Told By 
Its Own Historians, Vol. V, Allahabad, 1975, pp. 248-249; A Commander of 
5000. Executed at Sirhind in 1556; Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (H. Bloch 
mann), Delhi, 1965, p. 335; Ferishta, Tarikh-i-Ferishta. Vol. II (John Briggs), 
Calcutta, 1966, p. 112. 

47. Abul Fazl writes when (December 1556) Akbar proceeded towards Punjab 
in order to punish Sikandar Khan, he left Mahdi Qasim in charge of Delhi,” 
Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 75. 

48. "In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, he accompanied Akbar’s mother and 
the other Begams from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him Subhadar of 
Delhi, where he died.” Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 442. 

49. Prior to this appointment, he was a commander of Delhi, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 
I, pp. 331, 352-54; Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., p. 261; Ferishta, op. cit.. 
p. 119. 
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5. Abdul Majid of Herat (Asaf Khan) 60 1560-63 

6. Tatar Khan of Khurasani (Khwaja Tahir 

Muhammad) 61 1564-78 

7. MUhibb Ali Khan son of Mir Khalifa 58 1 579-81 

g. Shah Quli Khan Mahram 63 1582-85 

9. Shah Quli Khan Mahram and Abul Fazl 54 1586-87 

10. Shaham Khan Jalair son of Bala Beg 

Jalair 66 1588-98 

11. Shaikh Abdul Wahhab 68 1598-1606 

12. Sayyid Kamal Khan son of Sayyid 1606 

Hamid-i-Bukhari 57 


50. In 970 A. H. (1562-63), Jamal Khan, a follower of Adali had given up the 
fort of Chlinar to Fattu (another of Adali followers), whose fame had 
reached the Imperial court, when the latter had sent a petition to the court 
(offering to surrender the fort). Shaikh Muhammad Ghous (of whom Fattu 
was a devoted disciple), and Asaf Khan went and took peaceful possession 
of the place, Cf. A1 Badaoni, Muntakhab-Ut-Tawarikh (W.H. Lowe). Patna, 
1973, p. 63, Thus at this time, he (Asaf Khan) was appointed as a Governor 
of Kara-Manikpur. Thus, Asaf Khan remained Governor of Delhi inclu- 
ding Haryana from 1560-63 A.D. Cf. Ain-i-Akbori, I, p. 396. He was a 
brother of Wazir Khan, a Commander of 3000, Ibid. 

51. Akbarnama. Vol. II, p. 424; Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 318-21; He 
died in 1578 at Delhi.” In the 8th year, he accompanied Shaikh Budagh 
Khan and Rumi Khan and pursued Mir Shah Maali, who withdrew from 
Hissar Firuza to Kabul. He was then made Governor of Delhi, where he 
died in 985H (1578)” Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (H, Blochmann), p. 478. 

52. Ain-i-Akbari, I, pp, 463-65. He held the office of Governership till his death 
(999 H.), Al-Badaoni, op.cit., p. 284; His rank was 4000. Harbans Mukhia, 
Historians And Historiography During The Reign of Akbar, New Delhi, 1976, 
p. 50. 

53. Akbarnama, \ ol. Ill (H. Beveridge), p. 738. 

54. Ibid., p. 779. Akbar introduced a new system in administration by 
appointing two Subhadars in a Suba. 

55. Ibid., p. 1118; He was appointed Subahdar of Delhi and Haryana in the 
32nd year of Akbar’s reign and in the 43rd year, he was removed from 
office; Cf. Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathir-UI-Umara, Vol, II, H. Beveridge, 
Calcutta, 1952, pp. 728-29. 

56. Ibid., Appointed by Akbar. Jahangir confirmed him on his post. But 
later dismissed; Cf. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, 
p. 79. 

57. His rank was 1000. Ain-i-Akbari, I, p. 434.; A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, 
op. cit., p. 59. 
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13. 

Shaikh Bayazid Shaikhzada of Sikri entitled 
Muazzam Khan 68 

1606-19 

14. 

Sayyid Buha Bukhari 69 

1619-21 

15. 

Mukarram Khan 60 

1621-27 

16. 

Sayyid Buha Bukhari 81 

1627 

17. 

Sayyid Muhammad (Mukhtar Khan) 68 

1627 

- 18. 

Qulij Khan Turani 63 

1628 

19. 

Mahabat Khan 84 

1629-32 

20. 

Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan 66 

1633 

21. 

Itiqad Khan 66 

1634 

22. 

Bakar Khan 67 

1635 

23. 

Asalat Khan 68 

1635-36 


58. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, op. cit., p. 79; His rank was 4000 and 2000 
horse; Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 87; Afzal Husain, The Family of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti During the Reign of Jahangir-Medieval India — A 
Miscellany , Vol. II, Centre of Advanced Study Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1972, pp. 
63 and 67. 

59. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, op. cit., p. 195. 

60. Ibid. He was the son of Muazzam Khan, Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, I, p. 552. 

61. Ibid., p. 276. 

62. "About the end of that Emperor’s (Jahangir) reign, he was appointed 
Subahdar of the Province of Delhi including Haryana” cf. Shah Nawaz 
Khan, op. cit., p. 260. In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was 
removed from the post of Subahdar, Ibid., f. n. 1, p. 260. 

63. Shah Nawaz Khan writes, "Immediately after the accession (of Shah Jahan) 
he was promoted to the rank of 2300 with 2000 horse and was appointed 
Governor of Delhi in place of Mukhtar Khan. In the 2nd year, he was 
transferred as Governor of Allahabad,” op. cit., p. 542. 

64. "In the 2nd year, when Shah Jahan went to the Deccan in pursuit of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, Mahabat Khan was nominated as the Governor of Delhi 
(including Haryana). In the 5th year, on the transfer of Azam Khan, he 
was again appointed Governor of the Deccan; Cf. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
op. cit. p. 21. His rank was 7000 with 7000 sawars ; Ibid. His original 
name was Zamana Beg. His father’s name was Ghoiyur Beg Kabuli. A 
Sayyid of the Radavi family. His death occurred in 1634 A. D. For further 
details about his career, please cf. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., pp. 9-28. 

65. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 725. 

66. Ibid; Nazir Hasan Zadi, Amal-i-Salih (Shah Jahati-Nama), Vol. II (ed.), 
Lahore, 1974, p. 584. 

67. Nazir Hasan Zadi, op. cit., p. 79. 

68. Ibid. 
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24. 

25. 

26. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 


Khwaja Kamagar Husaini (Ghairat Khan) 89 1637-39 


Illahwardi Khan 70 1639-42 

Mulla Murshid (Mukramat Rhan) 71 1642-49 

JafarKhan 72 1 649-51 

Khalil Ullah Khan 73 1651-58 

Aqil Khan Razi (Mir Askari) 74 1659-62 

76 1663-72 

Saif Khan S/O Islam Khan Mashhadi 70 1 673-79 

Aqil Khan Razi (Mir Askari) 77 1 6 80-96 

Muhammad Yar Khan 78 1697-1707 


69. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 266. He died in Sindh in 1645., Cf. M. L. 
Rahman, Persian Literature in India During The Time of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, Baroda, 1970, p. 112. His rank was 2500 Zat and 2000 Sowars' 
Maasir-i-Jahangiri edited by Azra Alvi, Bombay, 1978, p. 9. 

70. Ibid., p. 266. Cf. f. n. 3; Ibid. 

71. “In the beginning of the 15th year, 1051 A. H. (1641-42 A. D.) his rank 
was increased to that of 3000 horse, he was granted the kettle-drums and 
appointed Governor of the Province of Delhi.” Cf. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
op. cit., p. 265. He died in 1059 A. H. (1649 A.D.). 

72. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 379. 

73. He was the younger brother of Asalat Khan Mir Bakshi., Cf. Aqil Khan, 
The Waqiat-i-A l a mgiri, ed. by Khan Bahadur Mauivi Haji Zafar Hasan. 
Delhi, 1946, f. n. 1, p. 21. Munshi Devi Prasad says that in 1651 Jafar Khan 
was transferred to Patna in place of Said Khan Zafar Jang Khalilullah Khan 
wasappointed as Governor of Delhi including Haryana; Cf. Shah Jahannama, 
edited by Raghubir Singh and Manohar Singh Ranavat, Delhi, 1975, p. 245. 

74. In 1662, he resigned his governorship, cf. Aurangzeb's letter No. CLXVII 
addressed to Aqil Khan, the Governor of Delhi and Haryana, Rukaat-i- 
Alamgiri, translated from the original Persian into English by Jamshid H. 
Bilimoria, Delhi, f. n. 1, 1972, p. 161. 

75. The name of the Subhadar is not traceable. 

76. In the 17th year of Aurangzeb’s reign, he was appointed Subahdar of 
Shahjahanabad (Delhi) including Haryana, cf. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., 
pp. 668-669. 

77. Cf. Aqil Khan Razi, op. cit., p. 5; Hamiduddin Khan, Aikhami-Alamgiri 
translated into English by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and further translated into 
Hindi by Budev Shastri, Aurangzeb Ke-Upkhayan, Agra, 1967, pp. 82-84. 

78. Shah Nawaz Khan writes, “In the 40th year, 1108 A. H. (1696-97 A. D.) an 
order came from the Emperor appointing him the Governor of the Capital 
(Delhi including Haryana) in place of the deceased Aqil Khan Khawafi 
Mir Askari), op. cit:, pp. 216-27. His rank was 3500 with 3000 horse. 
When Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Bahadurshah arrived from Peshawar, he 

sent his son Hasan Yar Khan to meet him. For further details nlease 
see Ibid., pp, 214-18 and 245. 
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The Sipahasalar commonly known Subahdar had to maintain 
internal security and also to defend the province from the foreign 
invasions, in 1672, the Subahdar of Haryana had to send his forces to 
quell the Satnamis revolt in order to maintain law and order. 79 
Generally, a person who had military career, was appointed as a 
Subahdar. Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, who was a faujdar of Delhi was 
appointed as & Subahdar of Haryana in 1556. 80 During the reign of 
Aurangzeb, Aqil Khan Razi, an author of the Waqiat-i-Alamgiri and 
who remained a faujdar in Doab and Darogha of Ghusl-Khana and 
Darogha of Dak-Chauki, was appointed Subahdar of this territory in 
1681 and served the region till his death in 1697. 81 Virtually it was a 
military rule. 82 

The Subahdar was to perform his duties diligently and honestly 
and in case, he was found to be guilty in derelicting in his duties, he 
would either be transferred or would have to face execution. In 1556 
Tardi Beg Khan, who was a Subahdar of Haryana before the appoint- 
ment of Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, could not face Hemu’s troops 
effectively and ran away from the battle field of Tughluqabad, was 
executed accordingly. 8 * The Subahdar was to be performed his duties 
meticulously and was responsible for every act of the administration. 
He must have a good conduct otherwise he would be replaced; in 1598 
Shaham Khan was removed and Mir Abdul Wahhab Bokhari was 
appointed as a Subahdar of Haryana as the former was averse to the 
problems of the people. 84 Sometimes, two persons were appointed 
jointly on the post of Subahdarship; in 1586 Akbar appointed Shah 
Quli Khan Mahrum and Abul FazI, the Subahdars of Haryana. 
Jahangir too followed this practice, but it seemed this practice was 
not strictly adhered to in the following years as it is clear from the 


79. Henceforth, the Subahdar of Delhi will be mentioned as the Subahdar of 
Haryana as the latter was intergral part of that Suba. 

80. For his brief career, please see, Ain-i-Akbari. I, pp. 352-53; Shah Nawaz 
Khan. op. cit., II (H. Beveridge and Baini Prasad), Calcutta, 1952, pp. 
846-49. 

81. Aqil Khan Razi, The IVaqiat-i-Alamgiri, edited by Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Hazi Zafar Hasan, Delhi. 1946, pp. 4-5. 

82. Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration, Calcutta, 1972, p. 3. 

83. Akbarnama, II, pp. 51-53. 

84. Wazir Khan was also removed from the Punjab as he did oppression, Cf. 
B. P. Saxena, History cf Shahjehan of Delhi , Allahabad, 1968, pp. 278-279.; 
Akbarnama, III, 1939, p. 1118; Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 729. 
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subsequent appointments made; in 1606 Sayyid Kamal was appointed 
as a Subahdar of Haryana. 85 

It is interesting to note here that in the reign of Shahjahan, the 
faujdari could also be assigned to a Subahdar. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
writes : “In the beginning of 15th year, 1061 A.H. (1641-42), his rank 
(Mukramat Khan) was increased to that of 3000 foot and 3000 horse, 
he was granted the kettle drums and appointed Subahdar of the 
Province of Delhi (Haryana).... In the 18 year, on the transfer of 
Azam Khan, he was, in addition to this office, appointed faujdar and 
fief holder of Mathura and Mahaban, as a result of, an increase of 
1000 with 1000 horse rank became 4000 with 4000 horse. 86 It also 
reflects that in case, in addition to his own duties, a Subahdar was 
assigned extra duty of faujdarship, he was paid more than that of his 
actual salary. 

Unlike today, there was no fixed term for the Subahdar and the 
Emperor could remove him at his will. 87 The post of Subahdarship 
was transferable because otherwise he would have a great influence 
in a particular province. 876 Terry, a protestant Clergyman of the 
Church of England, who travelled in India, between 1615-1618 
testified it. He writes, “after one year, he (Mughal Emperor) generally 
removed them (Subahdars) elsewhere, so that none might become too 
popular or powerful in any particular province.’’ 88 In 1621 Jahangir 
directed Mukarram Khan, the Subahdar of Orissa to take over the 
charge of Subahdar of Haryana. He was also assigned the duties of 
faujdar of Mewat. 89 Khwaja Kamgar Hussain Ghairat Khan, who was 
appointed on the post of Subahdarship of Haryana in 1637, was 
transferred to Sind in 1639, where he died. 90 So he remained as a 
Subahdar of Haryana for merely two years. Sometimes, a Subahdar 
could held the charge of Subahdarship even a decade or more. For 


85. It may be mentioned here that Akbar in 31st year of his reign appointed 
two officers for each Suba; Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, I, p. 518; A. Rogers and 
H. Beveridge, op. cit., pp. 59 and 82; Jadunath Sarkar; op. cit., pp. 55-61. 

86. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit.. p. 265. 

87. Akbarnama. Ill, p. 779. 

87a. W. H. Moreland, India At the Death of Akbar, Delhi, 1961. p. 31. 

88. Cf. James Talboys Wheeler and Michael Macmillan, European Travellers in 
. . India, Calcutta, 1956, p. 5. 

89. Ain-i-Akbari, I, p. 552.; A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, op. cit., p. 209. 

90. M. L. Rahman, op. cit., p. 172. 
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instance Shaham Khan remained as a Subahdar of Haryana from 1588- 
1598, when he was removed by Akbar. 91 Aqil Khan Razi (Mir Askari) 
was appointed as Subahdar of Haryana in 1680 and held the post till 
his death in 1696. 92 Muhammad Yar Khan remained a Subahdar of 
Haryana from 1697-1707. 93 

Next to Subahdar was Diwan, who enjoyed a great reputation. He 
was appointed under hasb-u-hukum of the Emperor (written by the 
wazir) and a Sanad bearing the seal of the Wazir. 9i His duty was to 
receive the revenue, to protect the treasury, and to encourage the 
cultivators. 95 Babar appointed Maulana Dost Muhammad, a Diwan 
of Haryana. 98 Akbar appointed Ram Rai as a Diwan of Haryana. 97 
An Amil, a Bitikchi and Potadar were also appointed in a Province. A 
Qazi was appointed in the Provincial Capital by the Qazi-uI-Qazat. m 
A Waqiah-i-N&vis was also appointed in the region. 99 
Administration of a Sarkar 

A Sarkar consists of a few parganas, and it’s administration was 
run by a faujdarA 00 Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes, “In the maintenance 
of peace and the discharge of executive functions in general, the 
Subahdar's assistants were the Faujdars.” 101 He further writes, “These 
officers were placed incharge of suitable subdivision Sarkar of the 
province....” 102 His duties were multifarious. 105 In fact, the powers 
of modern district Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police were 
vested with him. 104 He was to maintain law and order within his 


91. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., p. 729. 

92. Aqil Khan, The Waqiat-i-Alamgiri edited by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hazi 
Zafar Hasan, Delhi, 1946, p. 5. 

93. Shah Nawaz Khan. op. cit., pp. 216-17. 

94. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

95. Ibid. 

96. Baburnama, p. 476. 

97. Akbarnama, II, p. 1029. 

98. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 9 and 73. 

99. Akbarnama, III, p. 413. 

100. I. H. Qureshi, The Administration of the Mughal Empire, Patna, no date, 
p. 231. 

101. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 43. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Ain-i-Akbari, II, pp. 41-42. 

104. Futuhat-i-Alamgiri, translated and edited by Tasneem Ahmad, Delhi, 1978, 
p. 95. 
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jurisdiction; in 1672, the Satnamis of Narnaul took arms against the 
Mughals and killed a piyada. Tahir Khan, the faujdar of Narnaul 
went in person and fought against them, but could not face the rivals 
force and died in battle. So he had to sacrifice his life for maintain- 
ing peace, law and order and defending his Sarkar against the insurr- 
gents of Haryana. 106 Even earlier, in January 1611, when William 
Finch was passing through this territory on his way to Lahore, he 
saw that the faujdar of Haryana with his troops was pursuing the 
thieves. He got erected pillars with heads of some hundred thieves 
at Panipat. 106 The faujdar was to arrest and kill thieves and robbers. 
He was to protect the highways from robbers which was essential for 
maintaining tranquility in Haryana. In 1614, when Dalip, son of 
Rai Singh tried to create disturbances in Hissar and adjoining area, 
he was captured by Hashim of Kost, the faujdar of Hissar. The former 
was despatched to the Emperor. 107 In 1708, Banda Bahadur Singh 
plundered the northern part of Haryana and even established thanas 
and appointed Tehsildars. Wazir Khan, a faujdar of northern Haryana 
fought with the Sikhs and died. 108 It seemed that during the reign 
of Aurangzeb, an additional duties were assigned to the faujdar of & 
sarkar. Khafi Khan writes that Muhammad Murad Khan, who was' a 
faujdar of the sarkar of Thanesar was also Waki-nigar andSawanihnigar 
of all the province of Ahmadabad. 109 

From the study of contemporary sources, it has been revealed 
that a man of particular mansab was not appointed as a faujdar of a 
particular place. In 1607, Jahangir appointed Mubarak Khan Sarwani, 
who had the manasab of 1000 personal and 300 horse as a faujdar of 
Hissar. 110 In 1610 Saif Khan Saiyid Ali Asghar son of Saiyid Mah- 
mud Khan Barah was appointed as a faujdar of Hissar. His rank was 
2500 personal and 350 horse. 111 

There was no fixed term for the office of a Sarkar. Sometimes 
a faujdar continued to remain in his office for a long time. Shah 

105. Khafi Khan. op. cit. p. 256. 

106. Quoted by W. H. Moreland, India At The Death of Akbar, pp. 41-44. 

107. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, op. cit., p. 259. 

108. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-uI-Lubab , Elliot & Dowson, Vol. VII, Allahabad, 
no date, p. 414. 

109. Khafi Khan, op. cit., p. 388. 

110. Cf. A. Rahim, Jahangir's Policy Towards The Afghans, Journal of The 
Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, 1959, p. 208. 

111. Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., pp. 692-693. 
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Nawaz Khan writes, “As the Sarkar of Hissar had always been the 
appanage of the heir-apparent . . it formed the tankhwah (the allowance 
of assignment) for Jahangir and Shah Jahan... it was in Shah Jahan’s 
reign, assigned to the eldest Prince (Dara Shikoh) and Muhammad 
Ali was appointed its faujdar . 112 Apparently, the latter was appointed 
in 1627 after Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne. In April 1644, he 
got treated Begum Sahiba (Jahanara), who received serious burns on 
her limbs, by a faqir by the name of Hamun in his Sarkar (Hissar)...’’ 
In 1653, When Multan Suba was assigned to Dara Shikoh, the faujdar 
of Hissar was “ordered to take the charge of it (Multan).;..’’ 118 It is 
interesting to note here that Muhammad Ali remained a faujdar of 
Hissar about twenty seven years. 

Sometimes, & faujdar could not continue in his office even for 
two years; Hashim of Khost who was appointed as a /au/V/ar of Hissar 
in February 1614 was replaced by Muhammad Husain, a brother of 
Khwaja Jahan in the end of the year 1615. 114 In fact there was no 
hard and fast rule about the tenure of the office of Sdrkar. An indi- 
vidual could continue in his office so long as the Emperor desired. 
Thus, Faujdar, though subordinate to Subhadar, yet he was an effective 
check upon the Subahdar. 

The Central Government appointed Qazi, Waqai-Nawais, Sawanih- 
nigar and Akhabar-Navis in order to “exercise an effective check upon 
the abuse of power on the part of the faujdar ,” 116 Besides the local 
opinion which took the form of mahazrnama and powerful Zamindars 
also exercised a considerable pressures upon the faujdar. 

Amalguzar, Bitikchi, Khazandar were also appointed in Sarkar , n ® 

Now let us discuss the Sarkars of Haryana in brief : 

Rewari Sarkar 

Throughout the period of Delhi Sultanat, Rewari was an impor- 
tant iqta to provide a check for turbulent people of Haryana and to 
have a vigilant watch over Rajputana, which too had been opposing the 


112. Ibid.. II, p. 113. 

113. Ibid., pp. 113-14; Muhammad Ali died in 1657; Ibid., p. 114. 

114. A. Rogers & H. Beveridge, op. cit., I, p. 259. 

115. Noman Ahmad Siddiqui, Pulls And Pressures On The Faujdar Under The 
Mug hah — Indian History Congress Proceedings Of The Twenty-Nine Session, 
Patiala, 1967, p. 243. 

116. Ain-i-Akbari, II, pp. 46-52. 
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Muslim rule from the very beginning. 117 It was a pargana under the 
Mewat Unit of Babar. 118 At the time of Akbar, it was included as a 
Sarkar of Delhi Suba™ s and it remained a Sarkar of the former Suba 
throughout the entire period under review. 

In 1594 there were twelve parganas or niahals viz., Bawal, Patuadi, 
Bhoharah, Taoru, Rewari, Ratai Jatai, Kot Qasim Alii Ghelot, 
Kohana, Sohana and Nimrana. In 1695 and 1720, these remained 
eleven. 1 * 0 Out of these, three parganas viz., Kot Qasim Ali, Ghelot 
and Nimrana are now in Rajasthan. 121 The land under cultivation of 
the remaining eight parganas which became a part of Haryana was 
10,20,980 bighas. The annual revenue was 2,46,72,858 dams (rupees 
6,16,821.18 dams ) and the valuation of Suyurghal, the land given as 
free of tenure was equal to 5,88,668 dams (rupees 14,716.28 dams) 
annually. The cavalry and infantry forces stationed at various 
parganas headquarters in this region were 950 and 8,901 respecti- 
vely. 122 

Ahi.rs, Rajputs and Jats were in majority. They were Zamindars. 
Other castes were Musalmans, Thathar and the low castes. 123 
Hissar Sarkar 

Sultan Firoz Shah Tughluq founded the second city of Hissar-i- 
Firoza in Haryana about 1354 and made it the headquarter of a Shiq 
in place of Hansi. 124 He is also credited to have built many buildings 
here to commemorate the memory of his favourite Gujari consort. 128 
Under Sher Shah Sur this Shiq became Sarkar and since then it 
remained a Sarkar' s headquarter. During the period under review it 
contained 25 parganas, viz., Agrowa, Ahruni, Athkera, Bhangiwal, 
Puniyan, Bharangi, Barwala, Bhatu, Barwa, Tohana, Tosham, Jind, 
Jamalpur, Hissar, Dhatarat, Sirsa, Seoran.Sidhmukh, Sawni, Shahzda- 
hihat (sixteen villages), Fatehabad, Gohana, Khanda, Mahim and 

117. Minbaj, Tabakat-i-Nasri, I, p. 679. 

118. Baburnama, p. 521. 

119. Akbarnama, III, p. 282. 

120. India of Aurangzib, Calcutta, 1901, p. XXXIV. 

121. Cf. Rajasthan District Gazetteers — Alwar, Jaipur. 1968, pp. 118-19. 

122. Please see my thesis. Political , Social And Economic History of Haryana — 
1556-1707 A. D., 1989. Appendix— D. 

123. Ain-i-Akbari, II. p. 298. 

124. Fatehabad was the first town founded by Firoz Tughluq. 

125. Afif, Tarikh-i-Firozhshahi, pp. 124-26 (Text. Bib. Ind.) courisey late Dr 
S. B. P. Nigam. 
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Hansi. There were 31,45,728.16 bighas of cultivatable land. It’s 
annual revenue was 51,669,033 dams (rupees 1 ,29 1 ,725.33 dams). 
The Suyurghal ]aad amounted to 14,54,025 dams (rupees 36,350.25 
dams) a year. The cavalry force was 6,375 and the infantry was 
57,800. 126 Jats and Rajputs were Zamindars. 

Delhi Sarkar 

The following parganas which now form a part of Haryana were 
in the Sarkar of Delhi : Panipat, Ganaur, Palwal, Bari-Dobaldhan, 
Jhajjar, Dabri, Rohtak, Sonepat, Safidon, Karnal, Kutana, Kandhla, 
Kharkhoda and Mandothi. The land under cultivation was 
31,16,735.08 bighas. It’s annual revenue amounted to 5,21,40,386 dams 
(rupees 1303,509.26 dams). The land granted as Madad-i-Maash was 
equal to the amount of 57,74,750 dams (rupees 1,44,368.30 dams) a 
year. Cavalry and infantry forces stationed at various places were 665 
and 10,780 respectively. 127 Afghans, Gujjars, Rangers, Rajputs, Jats 
and Brahmans were Zamindars , 128 
Sirhind Sarkar 

Sirhind contained 33 parganas but according to present reorgani- 
sation of Haryana and Punjab Suba , 129 only ten out of thirty-three 
parganas are included in Haryana. They are Ambala, 130 Shahabad 
Markanada, 131 Pundri, Thanesar (Kurukshetra), Kaithal, Khizrabad, 
Mustafabad, Sadhura, Sultanpur and Bhodar. The total number of 
bighas in these parganas were 22,58,980.17 bighas. Annual state revenue 
in cash was 5,75,10,842 dams (rupees 14,37,771.02 dams). The 
Suyurghal land amounted to 63,20,490 dams (rupees 1,58,012.10 
dams). Cavalry and infantry forces were 1440 and 17,100 respecti- 
vely. 132 The Rajputs, Rangars, Jats, Bhattis, Brahmans and Afghans 
were Zamindars , 133 
Narnaul Sarkar 

Narnaul was an important administrative headquarter near 
Mewat. During the reign of Akbar, it was in Agra Suba but later on, 


126. Please see Appendix ‘E\ op. cit.. Thesis. 

127. Please see Appendix ‘F’, Ibid. 

128. Ain-i-Akbari, II, pp. 291-93. 

129. Haryana Research Journal, Vol. I, November, 1966, No. 2, p, 1. 

130. A Rogers & H. Beveridge, op. cit.. II, p. 298. 

131. Ibid. 

132. Please see Appendix ‘G’, op. cit.. Thesis. 

133. Ain-i-Akbari, II, pp. 300-01. 
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it was transferred to Delhi Suba, and remained a headquarter of a 
Sarkar , 134 It comprised 16 parganas but 13 parganas are now included 
in Haryana. These parganas are : Narnaul, Barh, Bahar, Khandela, 
Sankhana, Kanori and the villages at the foot of the hill, Barodahrana, 
Lapoti, Chalkalanah, Khodana, Kanodah Narhareh and Jhojeon. 
Total bighas of arable land was 17,23,622. It’s annual revenue in 
cash amounted to 46,402,511 dams (rupees 11,60,062.31) and 
Suyurghal was 7,45,658 dams (rupees 18,641.18) a year. Cavalry 
force was 6,720 and infantry 31, 200. 135 Rajputs (mostly Chauhans, 
Parlhar and Tonwar), Kyamakhanis Musalmas, Ahirs and Jats were 
zamindars , 1S6 

In addition to the above mentioned Sarkars of Haryana, there 
were six parganas viz., Nagina (Tijara Sarkar), Pahari, Nunhereah, 
Hodal (Sahar Sarkar), Indri (Saharnpur Sarkar ) and Nuh (Kol Sarkar) 
which also formed a part of Haryana. Total arable land of these 
parganas was 5,26,152.47 bighas. The annual revenue was 1,10,77,362 
dams (rupees 2,76,934.02 dams) and Suyurghal vyas 8,01,335 
dams (rupees 2,00,33.15 dams). Cavalry and infantry forces 
stationed at these parganas were 280 and 5050 respectively. 137 
Meos, Thrathars, Ahirs, Jats, Ranghars, Tagas and Afghans were 
zamindars , 188 

From the above narrations, it would have become clear that 76 
parganas were consisted in Haryana. In 1594 the measured land 
consisted of 1,17,92,181.08 bighas. The revenue was 24,34,72,992 
dams (rupees 60,86,824.32 dams) of which 1,56,84,934 dams was 
Suyurghal (rupees 3,92,123 14 dams). The total forces was 16.430 
cavalry and 1,31,831 infantry. 139 

Now let us have a comparative view of the areas and revenue of 
the Sarkars of Haryana in 1594 and in 1720. 


134. Khafi Khan, op. cit., pp. 255-56. 

135. Please see Appendix *H’, op. cit.. Thesis. 

136. Ain-i-Akbari, II, pp. 204-05. 

137. Please see Appendix *1’ op. cit.. Thesis. 

138. Ibid. 

139. Ibid., *J\ 
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Sarkars 

Areas in Bighas in A. D. 
1594* 1720** 

Revenue in Rupees 
1594*** 1720*** 

Rewari 

10,20,980 

10,14,928 

6,16,821 

7,46,896 

Hissar 

31,45,728 

63,82,300 

1 2,9 i ,725 

19,72,752 

Delhi 

31,16,735 

33,334 

13,03,509 

16,91,802 

Sirhind 

22,58,980 

41,54,310 

14,37,771 

16,00.320 

Narnaul 

17,23,622 

58,97,099 

11,60,062 

16,64,702 

Tijara 

7,216 

11,132 

9,431 

44,851 

Sahar 

2,35,738 

6,11,634 

57,745 

2,63,007 

Saharnpur 

1,43,900 

1,29,618 

1,76,958 

97,417 

Kol 

1,39,299 

2,05,331 

32,798 

85,710 

Total 

1,17,92,198 

1,84,39,686 

60,86,820 

81,67,457 


From the above, it has become clear that there was no substantial 
change in the measured land of Rewari. The cultivation area almost 
increased of all the other Sarkars except Delhi, Tijara and Saharunpur. 
Though the measured land of Haryana region increased from 
1,17,92,198 bighas in 1594 to 1,84,39,686 bighas in 1720. Barring Sarkar 
Sahar and Saharanpur, the revenue of all other Sarkars increased. The 
revenue of Haryana in 1594 was rupees 60,86,820 and in 1720, it was 
rupees 81,67,457. 

Administration of Parganas 

Haryana Sarkars were consisted of seventy-six parganas, which 
were administrative-cum-fiscal-units. 110 These parganas have already 
been referred to under their respective Sarkars. Shiqdar was appointed 
in a pargana, who was to perform military, executive duties, besides 
general administration. In 1556, Aba Shamsher Khan was a Shiqdar 
of pargana Rohtak. 111 At the time of Babar’s arrival in Haryana in 
1526, Hamid Khan, the Khasa-Khail was Shiqdar ofHissar. 142 He was 
to maintain law and order in his territory. 148 Amil, Fotadar and 

•Please see Appendix 'J’, op. cit.. Thesis. 

**Ibid., 'K.’ 

***Ibid ‘L.’ 

140 . Ain-i-Akbari, 11, pp. 95,111-13; W.H. Moreland •. The Agrarian System of 
Moslem India, Delhi, 1968, p. 276; I. H. Qureshi, op cit., p. 232. 

141. An inscription over a gateway of the ruined village of Khorkrakot built 
by Shamsher Khan, Cf. Journal of Haryana Studies. K. U. Kurkshetra, 
Vol IX, Vol. 1-2, 1977, 2.12, p. 48; I. H. Qureshi, The Paragnah Officials 
Under Akbar Islamic Culture, Vol. XVI, 1942, p. 90. 

142. Baburnama, p. 465. 

143. It seems that the term of Shiqdar continued to remain in vogue in Haryana 
during the entire period under review., Cf. Khafi Khan : History of 
Alamgir, Eng. Tr. by S. Moinul Haq, Karachi, 1975, pp. 255-56. 
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Qanungo were also appointed in a parganaM * The latter used to keep 
full information about the land revenue receipts, area, statistics, local 
revenue rates, practices and customs of the pargana. In 1556, Akbar 
granted Quammgoi ofKannaud (Mohindergarh) to Nathmal son of 
Mahipal Dhosar. The emperor clearly mentioned in his farman that 
Nathmal, was to present in the court and showed the relevant papers 
of accounts etc. in the royal secretariat. His salary including the army 
was fixed rupees 11000 per annum. The Jagirdars of the area were to 
present their revenue account to him. Quanungo was also required 
to see the welfare of the raayat and not harass them. 145 The Quanungo 
continued during the entire period of our study and even still 
existed. 146 

In each pargana, a Qazi was appointed to dispense the 
justice. In 1656, Shah Jahan appointed Nasar as a Qazi of the pargana 
of Sonepat. 147 

Let us see the present location of each pargana : 

S.No. Name of the Present In Modern 

Pragana Location Dist. 

1. Sonepat 148 Lat. 28° 59’N and Long. Sonepat 

70° l’E 

44 K.M. North of Delhi 
and 45 K.M. South of 
Panipat. 

2. Kharkhoda 149 19 K.M. S W. of Sonepat -do- 

(Kharkhoda) 

3. Panipat 160 Lat. 29° 52N', Long. 76° 51'E Karnal 

92 K.M. North of Delhi. Panipat 

144. Amil and Amalquzar were used for the same officer in Akbarnama, III, p. 381, 
143. Farman appendix VI, given in the Book of Hemu by R.K. Bhardwaj, Rohtak. 
1975, pp. 106-07. 

146. Cf. Neil B. E. Baillie, Mohammadan Laws On Land Tax, Lahore, 1979 
p. 136. 

147. Inscription 2.44, Journal of Haryana Studies, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-2, 1977, p. 60. 

148. Ain-i-Akbari, II, p. Ill; To the north of this city is a mausoleum erected 
by Khizr Khan, a Patan nobleman from the family of Sher Shah Sur, Cf. 
Walter Hamilton, Geographical Statistical and Historical Description of 
Hindostan And The Adjacent Countries, Vol. I, London, 1820, pp. 424-26. 

149. In 1971. it’s population was 7648; Cf. Haryana District Census Handbook - 
ZJis/rict-Rohtak, 1971, p. 49. 

150. Battle field for the three famous Battles (1526, 1556 and 1761). At present 
it is a famous industrial town of Haryana. A city of Handlooms. 
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4. 

Karnal 151 

Lat. 29° 38'N and Long. 
76° 46'E. 

Karnal 

5. 

Safidon 162 

29° 21'N and 76° 42'E 
24 miles east of Jind. 

Jind 

6. 

Kutanah 163 
(Mutani ?) 

5 K.M. N.E. from 
Panipat. 

Karnal 

7. 

Ganaur 164 

10 K.M. South of 
Samalkha. 

Sonepat 

8. 

Kandhlah 166 

(Kundla) 

21 K.M. N.E. of 
Panipat. 

Karnal 

9. 

Jhajjar 166 

20 K.M. west of Rohtak 

Rohtak 

10. 

Dadri Taha 157 
(Dadri Tee) 

10 K.M. from Farrukhnagar 

-do- 

11. 

Mandothi 168 

35 K.M. from Delhi, N.E. of 
Jhajjar. 

-do- 

12. 

Beri At present this pargana is known 

Debaldhan 169 as Beri and Debaldhan, two separate 
villages; Beri is known as Urban 
area and Debaldhan is in the 
S.W. of Beri. 

-do- 

13. 

Rohtak 160 

Lat. 28° 40'N. Long. 76° 20‘E. 
47 miles west from Delhi. 

Rohtak 


151. Masjid of Shaikh Tayut was built by himself in the reign of Akbar. The 
British made it cantonment in early days of 19th century, but soon 
abandoned it for its unhealthiness, Cf. Karnal District Gazetter. 1890, pp. 
213, 301-02. 

152. Sultan FirozShah Tughluq got constructed a Western Yamuna Canai from 
Khizrabad to Safidon, A hunting ground of the Mughals. Shah Jahan 
used to come there for hunting, pi. cf, Inayat Khan, Shah Jahan Nama, 
E & D, VII, p. 87. Panipat Thermal Plant is established near it. 

153. Cf. Census 1971 Handbook— District Karnal, p. 95. 

154. At present there is a Pipe-factory. 

155. In 1971, its population was 1205. Cf. Census— Handbook of Karnal District, 
p. 95. 

156. Bairam Khan surrendered royal insignia to Akbar here. 

157. South-East of Jhajhar. 

158. According to 1971 Census, it’s population was 8457, cf. Census— Handbook 
District Rohtak, p. 59. 

159. According to 1971 Census, the population of Beri and Dobaldhan was 
12,336 and 3,302 respectively. Ibid., pp. 63, 139 and 147. 

160. Cf. Walter Hamilton, op. cit., p. 463. 
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14. 

Palwal 181 

Lat. 28° 12'N. Long. 77° 12'E 
33 miles South from Delhi. 

Faridabad 

Hissar Sarkar 



15. 

Hissar 162 

Lat. 28° 57'N and Long. 75° 24'E 
180 K.M. North-west from Delhi. 

Hissar 

16. 

Hansi 183 

Lat. 29° 6‘N. Long, 76° 19'E 
25 K.M. East of Hissar 

-do- 



on Delhi Sirsa Road. 


17. 

Barwala 164 

32 K.M. North from Hissar 

-do- 

18. 

Barwa 166 

27 K.M. South-west from Hissar 

-do- 

19. 

Tosham 166 

Lat. 28°. 54'N. Long 75. 56’E 

Bhiwani 

20. 

Agroha 167 

58 K.M. south-east of Hissar 

Hissar 

21. 

Fatehabad 168 29° 7' and 75° 58'E. 

Hissar 



15 miles from Hissar. 


22. 

Gohana 169 

30 K.M. West from Panipat. 

Sonepat 

161. 

Cf. Abul Fazl mentioned it as marking the boundary where the Delhi Suba 


ceases and that of Agra Suba begins; Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 283. 

162. It was second town founded by Sultan Firozshah Tughluq and made it 
Shiq, instead of Hansi and the. Iqtas of Hansi, Agroha, Fatehabad, Sarsuti 
(Sirsa) as far as Sadhura and Khizrabad were under it. Sultan founded 
the first city of Fatehabad in Haryana. 

163. It’s earlier name was Ambir or Amba. A. Cunningham, Report of A Tour 
in The Pan jab and Rajputena 1883-84, Vol. XXIII, Calcutta, 1887, pp, 13-15, 
It was Iqta during early Medieval period, Cf. Agha Mahdi Husain, op.cit., 
pp. 406-10; In 1798, George Thomas established his Capital at Hansi, Cf. 
My article, ‘George Thomas— The Ruler of Haryana’ in 77/e Panjab Past 
And Present, Patiala, J983, pp. 335-42. 

164. Sacked by Taimur. 

165. Cf. Census 1971, Haryana District Census Handbook — Hissar District, 
Chandigarh, 1974, p. 85. 

166. ‘Tushararama or Tushara Monastery, which was first shortened to 
Tusharam and then to Tusham”, Cf. A. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 79, 
Journal of Haryana Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 2, July 1971, p. 3. 

167. It was Iqta under Shiq Hissar-i-Firozah, Agha Mahdi Husain, op. cit., 
p. 409. 

168. Originally it was a 'Shikargarh or hunting grounds of North India, A. 
Cunningham, op.cit., p. 12. Fatehabad (city of victory) was founded by 
Firoz Shah Tughluq in honour of his son Fateh Khan, a son of his Gujri 
Queen, who belonged to Hissar. This was the first city founded by Sultan 
in Haryana, Cf. Agha Mahdi Husain, op. cit., p. 410. 

169. A Railway Station on the Panipat-Rohtak Railway line. 
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23. 

Ahroni 170 

Between Fatehabad and Tohana. 

Hissar 

24. 

Bhattu 171 

36 K.M. North from Fatehabad 

-do- 

25. 

Jamalpur 172 

15 K.M. North from Hissar 

-do~ 

26. 

Sirsa 178 

Lat. 29° 82'N Long 75°.2 E.’ 
260 K.M. North-West from 
Delhi. 

Sirsa. 

27. 

Maham 174 

Lat. 28°. 14'N. Long. 76° 2'E 
65 miles West from Delhi. 

Rohtak 

28. 

Jind 175 

42 miles West of Panipat. 

Jind 

29. 

Khandah 178 

10 K.M. from Hissar (?) 

Hissar 

30. 

Tohana 177 

20 K.M. from west of Narwana 

-do- 

31. 

Athkerah 178 

(Asakhera) 

24 K.M. West from Maudi-Dabwali 

Sirsa 

32. 

Dhatarati 179 

20 K.M. from Jind 

Jind 

33. 

Seoran 180 

10 K.M. from Loharu 

Bhiwani 


(Jhanjra Seoran ?) 


34. 

Sewani 181 

24 K.M. West from Tosham 

Bhiwani 

35. 

Sidhmukh 182 48 Miles S.W. from Hansi 

-do- 


170. Taimur sacked it, Cf. Zafarnama (Rizvi), Aligarh, 1951, pp 252-55. 
Probably it is a modern Aharwan, which is situated about 20 K. M. on the 
north of Fatehabad. 

171. Cf. Census 1971, Haryana District Census-Handbook — Hissar District. 

172. At present there are two Jamalpur, one in Hissar and other in Bhiwani 
district. But this Jamalpur is of Hissar as per description given by Abul 
Fazl. See also Cf. Ibid., p. 79. 

173 It’s ancient name was Sirse-Pattan. “Kabi Sirsa, Kabi Nirsa — ” Sometimes 
extant, sometimes extincts, Cf. A. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 409. 

174. Walter Hamilton, op. cit., p. 400. Begum Sultan, built the Jama Masjid 
in 1531, Rohtak District Gazetter, p. 44. 

175. Jind State was founded by Gajpat Singh, Cf. Imperial Gazetter of India, 
Punjab, Vol. I, Calcutta. 1908, pp. 311-15.; Kirpal Singh. Maratha-Sikh 
Relations (A.D. 1758-1803), Journal of Indian History-Golden Jubilee 
Volume, 1973, pp. 537-38. 

176. Khandah Khera. 

177. Sacked by Taimur. 

178. Cf. Haryana-District Census Handbook — Hissar District, 1974, pp. 32-33. 

J79. Please see present Map of Haryana. 

180. Census 1971 — Hissar District, p. 97. 

181. Hissar— -District, p. 85. 

182. It was one of the fourteen parganas held by George Thomas in 1798, Please 
see my article : George Thomas— The Ruler of Haryana, op. cit, pp, 335-42. 
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Rewari 

Sarkar 



36. 

Rewari 183 

Lat. 28° 17N. Long. 76°. 25'E 
50 Miles South-West of Delhi. 

Rewari 

37. 

Bawal 184 

Lat. 28° 4‘N. Long. 76° 35*E 
15 K.M. S.W. from Rewari. 

-do- 

38. 

Pataudi 185 

28° 20' N and 76-° 25'E 

19 Miles South-West of Gurgaon. 

Gurgaon 

39. 

Bhoraha 186 8 K.M. East from Pataudi. 
(Bharakalani) 

-do- 

40. 

Ratti Jatai 181 
(Ratiwas) 

1 15 K.M. E. from Rewari. Mahindergarh 

41. 

Taoru 188 

70 K.M. South West from Delhi. 

Gurgaon 

42. 

Suhanah 189 

(Sohana) 

60 K.M. South-West from Delhi. 
Lat. 28° 21 N'. Long. 76° 50'E. 

-do- 

43. Kohana 190 

Sirhind Sarkar 

10 K.M. South from Nuh. 

-do- 

44. 

Ambala 191 

Lat. 30° 19'N. Long. 76° 44'E 

Ambala 

45. 

Kaithal 192 

Lat. 29° 48'N., 76° 26'E 
48 K.M. West from 
Kurukshetra. 

Kaithal 


183. Birth place of Hemu, a Medieval Hero of Haryana. 

184. Census 1971 Gurgaon District, Chandigarh. 1973, Map Gurgaon District, "It 
contains several old buildings, the most interesting of which is a mosque 
built in 1560 and still in good repair,” Cf. Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, 
Mirat- Al-Alam-History of Aurangzeb 1658-1668, Vol. I, Persian Text with 
introduction and notes by Sajida S. Alvi, Research Society of Pakistan, 
No. 54, Lahore, 1979, f.n. 4, p. 225. 

185. It was founded by Pata, a Mewati, in the time of Jalaluddin Khilji. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. I., Calcutta, p. 366. 

186. In 1820, it was still a pargana, Walter Hamilton, op. cit., p. 408. 

187. Census 1971 Gurgaon District, Chandigarh, 1973, p. 93. 

188. Thero was a brick fort here, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 298. 

189. Sohana has a stone fort on a hill. Here area hot spring and a Hindu 
shrine. Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 298. 

190. Census 1971 — Gurgaon District, p. 105. 

191. Walter Hamilton, op. cit., p. 464; Cantonment, famous for its Scientific 
Instruments. 

192. It’s earlier name was Kapisthala (abode of monkeys). O.P. Bhardwaj, 
‘ Vedic Sites of Northern India', Panjab History Conference Proceedings, 
Eighteenth Session, Patiala, 1983, p. 27. 
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46. 

Thanesar 193 Lat. 29° 55'N. Long. 76°. 48'E 

Kurukshetra 



160 K.M. from north of Delhi. 


47. 

Sadhura 194 

96 K.M.E. from Kurukshetra. Yamunanagar 

48. 

Shahabad 195 Lat. 30°. 8‘N. Long. 79° 6E' 
(Markanda) 20 K.M. N. from Kurukshetra. 

Kurukshetra 

49. 

Khizrabad 196 

16 K.M. East of Chhachhrauli Yamunanagar 

50. 

Mustafabad 197 Lat. 30° 10'N. Long. 77° 6‘E. 

-do- 

51. 

Pundri 198 

45. K.M. W. from Kurukshetra. 

Kaithal 

52. 

Bhodar 199 

(Badhaur) 

24 K.M.W. from Naraingarh. 

Ambala 

Saharnpur Sarkar 



'53. 

Indri 200 

25 K.M. from the east of 
Kurukshetra. 

Karnal 

Narnaul Sarkar 



54. 

Jhojeun 201 

29 K.M.SE. from Narnaul. Mohindergarh 


(Jhigawan) 



55. 

Chalkalanah 202 28°. 33'N and 76°. 16'E 

Rohtak 



5 miles east of Dadri Town 


56. 

Kanori 203 

11 K.M. from Narnaul. Mahindergarh 


(Khudana) 

193. The great battle of Mahabharata fought here. Aurangzeb converted it into 
Sarkar and appointed Muhammad Murad Khan it’s Faujdar, Cf. Khafi 
Khan, Muntakhab- ul-Lubab, E&D, Vol. VII, Allahabad, 1964, p. 388. 

194. The gateways of Sadhura were built of red bricks in 1628, Cf. Ambala 
District Gazetteer, p. 22. 

195. Shah Mansur, a Finance Minister of Akbar was executed here. Old royal 
Sara/ is still existed. Probably the Saral was connected to the main road 
during the period under review. 

196. The Western Yamuna Canal was constructed from pargana Khizrabad to 
the pargana of Safidon by Firoz Shah Tughluq. 

197. Walter Hamilton, op. c//., p 464; According to 1971 Census, it’s popula- 
tion was 2686, Handbook — District Ambala, Chandigarh, 1972, p. 77. 

198. A religious place. 

199. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 300. 

200. Situated near the West bank of Yamuna. In 1820, this pargana was under 
the possession of Chieftains of Kunjpura (Karnal), Cf. Walter Hamilton, 
op. cit., p. 409. 

201. Please see Census 1971—Mohindergarh District. 

202. It was the Capital of Kalyan of the Chal tribe, a Raja, who in 1325 A. D. 
rebelled against Alp Khan. 

203. H.S Jarrett had identified it with Kanti which is 22 K.M. from Narnaul.; 
Census 1971 — Mahindergarh District, pp. 49-50. 
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57. 

Khodana 204 

21 K.M. North of Mahindergarh. -do- 


(Khudana) 



58. 

Narnaul 205 

28°. 3N’ and 36° 10 E’ 
32 miles west of Bawal. 

Mahindergarh 

59. 

Narkarah 206 

(Nahareri) 

16 K.M. from Narnaul. 

-do- 

Tijara Sarkar 



60. 

Nagina 207 

18 K.M. North east from 
Ferozepur Jhirka. 

Gurgaon 

Sahar Sarkar 



61. 

Pahari 208 

6 K.M.S.E. from Pataudi. 

-do- 

62. 

Nunherah 209 6 K.M.E. from Sohana. 

-do- 


(Nonehera) 



63. 

Hodal 210 

27° 53'N and 77° 23'E. 

Faridabad 

KOL (Aligarh) 



64. 

Nuh 21i 

Lat. 28° 10N'. Long. 77E. 

Gurgaon 


Administration of Qasbas 

Besides parganas, there were qasbas 312 in this region during the 
period of our study. Although it is difficult to ascertain their correct 
numbers during the time under review, it may be given on the basis 
of rough calculation that their number exceeded a dozen. The qasbas 
were managed by Kotwals. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes, “he ( Kotwal ) 


204. Ibid., 35. 

205. District headquarter of district Mohindergarh. The offices of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Superintendent of Police are situated here. One of the 
Sarkars of Haryana during the period of our study.- 

206. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 205. 

207. Census 1971—Gurgaon District, pp. 110-11. 

208. Ibid., p. 35. 

209. Ibid., p. 59. 

210. Situated on the Grand Trunk Road between Delhi and Mathura. Cf. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VIII, p. 158. 

211. Ain-i Akbari, Vol. II, p. 197. According to census reports of 1971 of 
Haryana District, the following parganas — Bhangiwal, Puniyan, Bharangi, 
Sultanpur, Barh, Babai, Barodah-rana, Singhanah, Kanodah, Khandela, 
and Lapoti are not existed at present or their names might have been 
changed with the passing of time. 

212. The Qasba corresponds to a small town or a large village. Cf. Jadunath 
Sarkar. Mughal Administration, Calcutta, 1972, p. 44, 
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was essentially an Urban Officer, being the Chief of the City .” 213 

The Kotwal was appointed by the Imperial government, on the 
recommendation and by a sanad bearing the seal of the Imperial 
Commander of the artillery. Although Abul Fazl has described 
numerous functions of the Kotwal in his Ain-i-Akbari 21 &, but Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar says, “the entire passage in the Ain also seems to 
me to point out only the ideal for a Kotwal and not to represent the 
actual state of things .” 216 Akbar’s farman, given in Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
has also enumerated a number of duties of the Kotwal , 216 In this 
farman , it has been mentioned that the Kotwal “should got down the 
residents of every street from house to house as to what sort of men 
they are. How many of them are cultivators, how many professional 
men, how many sepoys, how many derwishes. He should take 
securities from house to house and establish communication with 
one another. Streets should be fixed and a Mir-i-Mohallah (street 
Chief) should be appointed so that good and bad of that street may 
happen under his right direction. A spy should visit him every night 
and day to dictate to him the events of a street . ...” 212 From the study 
of contemporary and modern sources, it reveals that Kotwal was 
responsible for maintaining peace in the qasba , 218 He was in charge 
of the watch and ward of the town. He should appoint “several 
persons as night patrol in every street, lane and environ of a city for 

the sake of protection. Sale and purchase of a thing in the 

market” was took place with his knowledge ; 219 Indeed, he was a 
controller of the market . 220 Virtually, he had the more powers and 
duties than that of the present Kotwal. 

Administration of Village 

Haryana was an agricultural province during the period under 
review. So, we find indigenous elements were predominant in the 
prevalent system of village administration. Verilly, the villages were 


213. Ibid., p. 45. 

214. Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II (H.S. Jarreett), pp. 43-45. 

215. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 46. 

216. Mirat-i-Ahmadi translated from the Persian original into English by M.F. 
Lokhandwala, Baroda, 1965 (G.O.S. No. 146), pp. 144-46. 

217. Ibid., op. cit., p. 144. 

218. Please Cf. W.H. Moreland, India At The Death of Akbar, Delhi, 1962, 
pp. 35-38. 

219. Ibid., p. 145. 

220. Ibid. 
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the last unit of administration. The village Panchayat (village 
assembly) managed the affairs of the village, looked after the local 
administration and also settled the local dispute. 221 During the 
period under discussion, “immemorial village autonomy” was 
maintained. 222 Sometimes, the baradaris of a village also decided 
local issues. 223 When the Panchayat or baradaris could not decide the 
matters locally, the suits were brought before the “ Qazi of the 
neighbouring town in whose jurisdiction they lay.” 224 Muqaddams 226 
and Chaudhris used to collect the revenue assessed against the names 
of their villages, 226 and to remit the same to the government. As 
they were intermediaries between the province and the peasantry, they 
rendered good services to both the parties. They performed the 
duties in such way that the interests of the peasants would remain 
safe in their hands. They would try at their level not to have gruntlet 
of the government officials. They never loose the interest in safe, 
facilitate the work of the government revenue officials on the other. 
Because, they kept and watched the interests of the peasants, they 
enjoyed respects from them and had also of great influence upon them. 
That was why they always took the cause of the Zamindars at the 
time of conflict between him and the state officials. In Haryana, in 
the year 1530, the peasants of the village Mandahars in Kaithal 
district took the swords and fought with the troops of Babar and laid 
down their lives along with their Zamindars of Mandahar Rajputs. 227 

Zamindars were liable to be punished in case of their contumacy 
and even had to forfeit his Zamindari right. The King could transfer 
any Zamindar from one village to other. 228 If there was any change 
took place in the Central Government, the new ruler generally changed 
the Muqaddams, Zamindars and appointed their own men in their 
places. Humayun’s death created a great anarchy and chaos in 
Haryana and Hemu took the possession of Haryana and punished 
many Muqaddams and Zamindars, which were appointed by the 

221. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp., 73-74. 

222. Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, Allahabad, 1973, p. 82. 

223. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

224. Ibid. 

225. W.H. Moreland. The Agrarian System of Moslem India. Delhi. 1968. 

226. Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi, f. 748. 

227. Baburnama, pp. 700-01. 

228. Ibid; Cf. M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, Bombay, 
1970. p. 86. 
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Mughals earlier, in many villages of Rewari new Zamindars were 
appointed in their places . 229 

The Government did little interference in the villages of Haryana 
as long as villagers did not took the arms against the government and 
were paying revenue to the State . 280 Sir Jadunath Sarkar has rightly 
stated “Every village was left free to continue the noiseless even tenor 
of life along the old grooves, untroubled by the government, if it did 
not trouble the Government .” 231 During the reign of Aurangzeb, the 
villagers surrounding Narnaul withheld the payment of revenue and 
even the Satnamis of that area started themselves collecting the revenue 
from the peasants, then the Government had to interfere and even 
punished the Satnamis severely. The fact is that the Mughal did 
little in revampping the villages administration. Though it was the 
last rung of the official ladder . 282 and was the bases on which the 
entire administration of the Mughal administration run but the 
“villages were neglected and despised, the village life was dreaded by 
them as a punishment .” 233 
Land Revenue Administration 

Since yesterdays, the agricultural productions have been playing 
a vital role in shaping the economy of the province of Haryana. The 
Great Mughals had realised the importance of agriculture. Like 
today Haryana was not an industrial province and the entire adminis- 
trative machinery was wholly depended upon the state shares in the 
surplus of agricultural productions collected from the peasants. Thus 
the progress of agriculture always led the augumentation of the State 
income. Therefore, it was for the Mughals to see that no government 
officials did any harm or oppression to the peasants as this would 
effect the state exchequer and would become difficult for it to run the 
administration smoothly. The Mughal Emperors paid their entire 
attention in protecting the interests of the peasants from the tyranny 
of their officers. Not to speak of Akbar and his son and grandson 
even great grandson Aurangzeb in one of his farmans writes: “They 
(Officers) should practise benevolence to the cultivators, inquire into 
their condition and exert themselves judiciously and tactfully, so that 


229. R.K. Bhardwaj, Hemu. Rohtak, 1975, p. 39. 

230. Jadunath Sarkar, op, cit., pp. 12 and 48. 

231 . Ibid., p. 9. 

232. I.H. Qureshi, The Administration of The Mughal Empire, Patna, p. 227. 

233. Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 47. 
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(the cultivators) may joyfully and heartily try to increase the cultiva- 
tion and every arable tract may be brought under tilage.” 234 Although 
he tried utmost, blit still officers continued to exploit the peasants of 
Haryana and they were compelled to grid their loins against the 
Emperor. 236 Irfan Habib has rightly stated that “Aurangzeb recount- 
ed the tragic failure of his life not in terms of an empire facing 
imminent ruin, but his inability to protect the roya/.” 23 ® Nevertheless, 
the Mughals took keen interest in watching the interests of the pea- 
sants of this region as Haryana was a fertile land and it was beneficial 
to them as well to the State. 

Babar inherited the zabti system (assessment by measurement) 
which he continued in Haryana as he could not get the time to make 
any revolutionary change or introduce any new system. Humayun 
too, followed the system set by his father. As it is evident from the 
19 years rates during the early years of Akbar that the zabti system 
continued in Haryana. 237 In the 13 year of Akbar reign, the practice 
of annual measurement was replaced by nasaq “ a substitute of zabti 
system in Khalsa lands. In the 15 year nasaq was abondoned and 
Qanungo assessment rates were introduced. 238 But in 24th year of 
the reign, the final Dastur known as jama-i-Dahsala replaced the 
Qanungo assessment rates and uniform revenue system came into 
being. 239 This system was applied throughout the empire both in 
Khalsa and Jagirdari areas alike. According to this dastur one year 
revenue of a particular area was averaged from 10 previous years 
actual hasil (collection) i.e. The mahsul of 10 previous years was added 
up and 1/10 of that was taken as mahsul of one. year. 240 


234. Cf. Farman of Aurangzeb to Muhammad Hashim, Diwan of Gujrat issued in 
1669 A.D. Also Cf. Neil B.E. Baillie, Mohammadan Laws on Land Tax. 
Lahore, 1979, p. 128. 

235. Please see Satnamis Revolt in Haryana in chapter III of my Ph.D. Thesis. 

236. Tapan Ray Chaudhuri and Irfan Habib, The Camberidge Economic History 
of India, New York, p. 175. 

237. “...in the most productive portion of Northern India, from Bihar to Lahore 
and Multan, the standard of revenue payments was set by the Zabti, as the 

regulation of assessment was termed,” W.H. Moreland, India at the Death 
of Akbar, Delhi, 1962, p. 93, and From Akbar to Aurangzeb, New Delhi, 
1972, p. 248. 

238. Ibid., p. 94. 

239. Ibid. 

240. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 94. 
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Dasturs 

The Mughal government had a well organised revenue administ- 
ration and thus to facilitate the work of assessment and collection of 
the land revenue, the Haryana region was divided into twenty-four 
Dasturs or assessment circules consisted of seventy-six Zabti parganas 
during the Mughal times. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “the 
parganas are aggregated into dasturs. Zil Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi 
writes. “The cultivated areas. ..grouped in accordance with the simi- 
larity in climate and other natural factors which would make them 
fairly homogeneous from the point of view of productivity. Each 
area had a common dastur, a schedule of average produce.” 242 Thus 
the kind of soil, crop pattern and physical feature played a major part 
in forming a particular dastur. The details of the dasturs of Haryana 
and the parganas covered by them have been given in the following 
table : 


Sr. No. 

Name of the 
Dasturs 

No. of 
Parganas 

Name of 
Parganas 

1. 

Delhi (Sonepat) 

2 

Sonepat and Kharkhoda 
were in circle of old 
Suburban district of 
Delhi. 248 

2. 

Panipat 

6 

Panipat, Karnal, Safidon, 
Kutanah, Ganaur and 
Kandhlah. 244 

3. 

Jhajjar 

4 

Jhajjar, Dadri Taha 
Mandothi, Beri-Dobal- 
dhan. 246 

4. 

Rohtak 

1 

Rohtak 246 

5. 

Palwal 

1 

Palwal 247 


241. Please see note of Sir Jadunath Sarkar on Dastur, Dastur-ul Amal and 
Amal Dastur in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 95. 

242. l.H. Qureshi, op. cit., p. 168. 

243. The other parganas as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. Ill, p, 11 are in 
Delhi or in Uttar Pradesh. 

244. Ibid. 

245. Ibid. 

246. Ibid. p. 112 

247. Ibid. 
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6. 

Hissar 248 

15 

Hissar, Hansi, Barwala, 
Barwa, Tosham, Agrowa, 
Fatehabad, Bhangiwal, 
Puniyan, Bharangi, Jam- 
alpur, Dhatarat, Seoran, 
Sidhmukh, Swani. 249 

7. 

Gohana 

4 

Gohana, Ahroni, Bhattu 
and 16 Village (the name 
of the pargana has not 
been given) 250 

8. 

Sirsa 

1 

Sirsa 251 

9. 

Maham 

5 

Mahim, Jind, Khandah, 
Tohana and Athkerah 262 

10. 

Taoru 

1 

Taoru 263 

11. 

Rewari 264 

5 

Rewari, Bawal, Pataudi, 
Bhoharah, Ratai-Jatai. 

12. 

Sohana 

1 

Sohana 266 

13. 

Kohana 

1 

Kohana 266 

14. 

Sirhind 267 

2 

Ambala and Kaitha! 
were in Sirhind Dastursss 


248. It is to be noted here that Abul Fazl has given 18 pargafias and 27 parganas 
at pp. 112 and 298-300 of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. The revenue circle of the 
8 parganas viz. Bhangiwal, Puniyan, Bharangi, Jamalpur, Dhatarat, Seorn, 
Sidhmukh and Sewani has not been given in the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. So 
these have been included in the revenue circle of Hissar. One pargana viz. 
Bhatner is now in Rajasthan and the name of 27th pargana has not been 
indicated in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 298-300. 

249. Ibid. 

250. Ibid., p. 112. 

251. Ibid. 

252. Ibid. 

253. Ibid. 

254. The other three parganas viz. Kot-Qasim Ali, Ghelot and Nimrana are in 
Rajasthan, Cf. Rajasthan District Gazetters, Alwar, 1968, pp. 118-19 and 
477. 

255. Aih-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 112. 

256. Ibid. 

257. The other parganas under the circle of Tharah and Samana of Sirhind 
Sarkar are also in Punjab now, Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 113. Parganas 
as given in Ain-i-Akbari are now in Punjab, Cf. Ibid., pp. 112-13. 

258. Ibid. 
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15. 

Thanesar 

8 

Thanesar, Sadhurah, 

Shahabad (Markanda), 
Khizrabad, Mustafabad, 
Bhodar, Sultanpur, 

Pundri 269 

16. 

Narnaul 

6 

Narnaul, Barh, Ba bai, 
Khandela, Sankhana, 
Kanori 260 

17. 

Chalkalanah 

2 

Chalkalanah and Kho- 
dana 261 

18. 

Barodaharana 

2 

Barodaharana, Lapti 262 

19. 

Kanodah 

3 

Kanodah, Narharah, 
Jhojeon 263 

20. 

Indri 

1 

Indri 264 

21. 

Hodal 

2 

Pahari, Hodal 265 

22. 

Nonehera 

1 

Nonhera 266 

23. 

Nuh (Kol) 

1 

Nuh 267 

24. 

Nagina (Tijara) 

1 

Nagina 268 


From the Dasturs Map of Haryana, it would become clear 
that the land under cultivation in the present district of 
Gurgaon was seemed to be more than that of the present districts 
ofHissar, Sirsa, Bhiwani, Mahindergarh, Jind, Rohtak, Sonepat, 
Faridabad, Karnal and Kurukshetra as it had more dusturs than that 
of the other districts. There were seemed to be certain reasons; being 
situated in the proximity of the Capital; the jungles were cleared 
during the Sultanat period by the Sultans and the Mughal Emperors 
in order to flush out the rebellious people of Haryana and to safe 


259. Ibid. 

260. Ibid., p. 104. 

261. Ibid. 

262. Ibid. 

263. Ibid. 

264. Indri “near the Yamuna”, now in Karnal district of Haryana was a rev- 
enue circle under the Sarkar of Saharanpur in Uttar Pradesh, Ibid., p. 296. 

265. These revenue circles in the Sarkar of Sahar of Agra Suba but now these 
were included in Haryana, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 104. 

266. Ibid. 

267. It was under the Thauah Farida revenue circle, Sarkar Kol of Agra Suba, 
Ibid. 

268. Ibid., p. 205. 
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guard the roads. The northern districts were remained densed with 
jungles as it is quite clear from the accounts of Babar 269 and 
Jahangir. 270 The western districts like Sirsa, Hissar and others were 
sandy and that was way these districts had one or two dasturs. To sum 
up we can say that the present district of Gurgoan had more land 
under cultivation than that of other districts. 

The revenue rates in the spring and Autumn seasons of some 
important crops are given in the following tables : 271 

I 

Revenue Rates for Principal Crops for Polaj Begha in the Spring Harvest 
In Haryana from the Year 1581 


Dasturs Crops 



Wheat Gram (Hindi) 

Barley 

Adas 

Mustard seed Pean 


D J ] 

D J 

D J 

D J 

D J 

D J 

Panipat 

58—4 

36-23 

40—06 

24—25 

29—02 

26-21 

Rohtak 

58—4 

29—16 

34—17 

24—11 

30—20 

26—21 

Hissar 

58—4 

29—02 

40—06 

24-15 

31—20 

29—09 

Mahim 

58—4 

07—19 

12—12 

24—11 

30—05 

26—21 

Rewari 

63—10 

35—20 

24—11 

24—11 

31—20 

29—02 

Thanesar 

59—05 

31—22 

31—22 

11—23 

25—17 

22—03 

Narnaul 

62—15 

36—22| 

41—9J 

24—15 

37-| 

27—23 

Indri 

51—11 

32-23 

36-27 

26-01 

21—21 

20—09 

Revenue Rates for Principal Crops per Polaj Bigha in the 

Autumn 

Harvest in Haryana from the Year 1581 




Dasturs 


Crops 






Sugarcane 

Sugarcane 

Mash 

Cotton 

Jowari 

Indigo 


(Paunda) 

(Common) 






D J 

D J 

D J 

D J 

D J 

D J 

Panipat 

204-17 

123-00 

33-14 

91-17 

33-14 

121-00 

Rohtak 

217-00 

127-19 

38-00 

89-21 

35-20 

120-12* 

Hissar 

214-20 

125-06 

38-00 

89-11 

38-00 

125-12 

Mahim 

217-00 

124-04 

38-00 

89-12 

35-00 

156-00 

Rewari 

220-11 

137-11 

35-20 

89-11 

35-20 

156-03 

Thanesar 

240-12 

120-19 

33-00 

105-02 

34-17 

161-00 

Narnaul 

216-22 

134-04 

38-00 

89-11 

35-19 

156-00 

Indri 

240-12 

118-13 

32-3 5 

107-03 

33-14 

161-00 


269. Cf. Baburnama, p. 487. 

270. Cf. Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri, pp. 136-37. Jahangir killed a tiger at Karnal in 
1606 A. D. 

271. Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. II. pp. 107-08, 114-17. 
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Medium of Payment 

Since the area in Haryana was Zabti (assessment by measurement), 
the Mai at the rate of one-third was to be paid in cash on the basis 
of gross produce by the peasants. 272 With certain exception, Zabti 
system was beneficial to both government as well as the peasants as it 
would determined the realization of the revenue would be paid by 
them. 278 They could produce more grain and could realised the 
benefits of extra-produce as the government made assessment at the 
time of sowing. Thus, Zabti system was beneficial to the farmers 
of Haryana. There is no provision of record for allowing a commu- 
tation of cash into kind in any curcumstances. Even if the revenue 
realised in kind through crop-sharing ( Ghalla-bakshi ) or Kankut 
(grain apprisement). Then the collected grain could be sold 
immediately in the market. Thus the peasants of Haryana were 
required to pay the land revenue as shown in the tables I and II above 
on different seasons of the produce. The land revenue as has been 
shown in the tables reveals that Haryana produced a large quantity 
of sugarcane (both paunda and common), cotton, wheat, in comparison 
to pulses. 

Madad-i-Maash 

From the statistical accounts given in the Ain-i-Akbari, quite a 
considerable portion of land was granted as madad-i-maash or 
Suyurghal 274 to Ahl-i-SaadatA 76 It was a charitable land. 278 Babar’s 
son Humayun reserved the pargana of Mustafabad in Ambala district 
which yielded about 30 to 40 lakhs of tankas per qnnum for charity 
purpose in memory of Prophet Muhammad. 277 It was not given to 
piety or learned persons in lieu of salary like jagirdars instead, it was 
bestowed only to get the blessings of pious persons and to provide 
the means to persons who were incapable of earning their livlihood 
through other means. 278 Thus no revenue was charged and the 
grandees were free to enjoy the entire income from the land. It would 

272. Ibid., p. 68. 

273. Ibid. 

274. For a difference between Madad-i-massh or Suyurghal, see Cf. Shaikh 
Abdur Rashid, Journal of Pakistan Historical Society, April I960, p. 98. 

275. Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. II. pp. 291-93. 

276. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Suyurghal Lands Under The Mughals-Essays, present 
to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, H.R. Gupta, Hoshiarpur. 1958, pp. 313-14. 

277. A1 Badaoni, op. cit., Part-I, p. 169. 

278. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, op. cit., Hoshiarpur, 1958, pp. 313-14. 
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become more clear from following Perwanneh of Aurangzeb, “Let the 
Muttissudies of important officers for the present and future of the 
Pergunneh of Fereedabad (Faridabad) know that where as, agreeable to 
our auspicous mandate, the extent of an hundred and fifty Beegahs of 
land, half cultivated and half fallow, is given by way of maintenance 
out of the said Pergunneh, from the beginning of the autumnal season, 
to the reverend and learned Abdirreheem, it is required that agreeable 
to the order having measured and marked out the said land in a good 
spot, they shall put it into the aforesaid’s possession; that having, 
every season, appropriated the revenue of it to his own use, he may be 
employed in prayer for our daily increasing prosperity. And on 
account of rent and expenses, let them by no manner of means 
give him trouble. And let them not every year require a renewal 
of his Firman 2 ™ and Perwanneh. Let them consider this as positive, 
and act as directed. Thus it becomes apparent that madad-i-maash 
land was given to the pious persons and no revenue was charged 
from them. But surprisingly to note that Simon Digby, on the 
basis of Maktukaul-Quddusiya writes that at the beginning of Mughal 
reign, Babar imposed ushr m (tax) even upon Vlmas on the land held 
by them. 281 

The madad-i-maash land were dealt with by the Diwan-i-Saadat. 282 
However, the approbation of the Emperor was essential one. 283 

The holders of this land, like mansabdars carried no obligation to 
furnish a body of troops or to perform civil or military assignments. 284 
However, in case an assignee of the land died, the madad-i-maash land 
was given to his heir. Thus the Suyurgha l land was renewable in such 
cases. From the beginning of the Aurangzeb’s reign, Musammat 
Masuma and other held a grant of 1000 bighas in madad-i-maash in 
village Salwandi (Chalundi), pargana Panipat. After the death of 
Masuma, the grant was restored to her heirs, having been equally 


279. Cf, Neil B.E. Baillie, op. cit.. Appendix No. VI, p. 139. 

280. For it’s meaning, please see in detail, Ibid , pp. 11-91. 

281. Maktukat-i-Quddusiya, pp. 335-07 quoted by Simon Digy, Medieval India- 
A Miscellany, III, Aligarh. 1975, p. 35. 

282. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, op. cit., pp. 313-14. 
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divided among them, all of them were female. 285 

The jagirdars ot government officials were not permitted to harrass 
or oppress the assignees of this land. 286 In March 1578 it was brought 
to the notice of Akbar that the government officers and the agents of 
Jagirdars harrassed the recluses and also a few greedy people took 
the hold of lands in several places. Besides, recluses had not their 
land in one place. Thus the Emperor ordered that the Aima lands 
should not be mixed up with the exchequer and jagirdars lands. He 
also abolished the plurality of situation and assigned to each in a 
particular place. Akbar also appointed officers in each Sarkar for 
this purpose. 287 

Jahangir also gave Aima lands to the pious people. He appointed 
four or five persons through whose agency money or rent-free land 
was distributed to the people of this . region and other territories. 
In Haryana, Saiyid Ahmad Kadri was appointed for the purpose 
whose duty was to produce the needy persons before the King.2 88 Shah 
Jahan was also conscious about the mixing of Aima land witb the 
Khalsa land. On one occasion, when the revenue officers annexed 
the aima land with the Khalsa, Shah Jahan immediately dismissed the 
concerned officers. 289 

It can be inferred that madad-i-maash land in Haryana was given 
to pious persons. They were not required to perform any duty either 
civil or military. 

From the study of administration system prevailed during the 
period of our study in Haryana, it has revealed that it’s administration 
was run by the different headquarters. Besides, it’s fertile land was 
generally assigned to a number of influential Jagirdars who could 
assert their authority and extort the land revenue. We had already 
seen that Babar and Humayun had assigned Jagirs to his men. Shah 
Nawaz Khan writes that after the reconquest of India by Humayun, 
Hissar was assigned an appange to the Prince Akbar. 290 After Bairam 
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Khan’s dismissal in 1560, Mnnim Khan who was given the title of 
Khan-i-Khanan was also granted Hissar as a Jagir. In 1659, Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar was assigned Hissar as a jagir. In 1671, 
when he was appointed as a Governor of Gujrat, his jagir from Hissar 
was also transferred to Petland and Dhandhuka in Gujrat. 292 Thus 
the Emperor kept in mind the difficulties of the Governor in assigning 
a jagir and did his best to bestow it within Suba for which he was. 
appointed. 

From the beginning of Humayun’s reign i.e. 1531, he bestowed 
Mewat to Prince Hindal 293 for which he remained a master of it tilt 
1540, when the Emperor was ousted from Haryana. Tardi Beg Khan 
and Pir Muhammad Khan remained jagirdars of Mewat in 1555 and 
1556 respectively. 294 It was also assigned to Sharffuddin Husain, 
during the reign of Akbar. 296 Due to rebellious attitude of Sharffudin 
Husain, Jahangir replaced him and granted it to Nawab Mubariz 
Khan 296 Shah Jahan also granted Mewat (southern Haryana) as a 
jagir to his eldest son Dara Shukoh. 297 Aurangzeb assigned it as a 
jagir to Khalilulla Khan in 1661 and then in the end of year, he was 
replaced by Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber. 298 As the influence of 
Mirza Raja was increasing day by day, which irked Aurangzeb, who 
thought it would be better to change him. So in 1680 Abdul Rahim 
was appointed as a jagirdar of that part of Haryana. 2 " The Emperor 
assigned Faridabad as a jagir to Muzaffar Khan. 809 The latter was 
replaced by Bahadur Khan. 301 Sometimes jagirs were also bestowed 
upon poets. During Akbar’s reign, Safidon near Panipat, was given 
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to as a jagir to Mulana Nuruddin Tarkhan, who was a poet and was 
known as “Nuri of Safidun”. 302 Shah Jahan assigned Kairana, near 
Panipat, as a jagir to Shaikh Hasan son of Shaikh Bina a surgeon 
to Akbar and Jahangir. 303 Thus, we have seen that a considerable 
portion of the land of Haryana was granted to a number of 
influential persons as a jagirs during the period under review. 

In addition to this, it is interesting to note here that there was 
alsoatributory Chief in Haryana. In 1589, when Akbar was proceeding 
to Kashmir from Lahore and was staying at Aminabad, he allowed the 
Raja of Radour 304 to return to his home and was presented with a 
choice of Khilat and 101 horsemen. 308 His jagir was increased by some 
more par ganas.™ 

Besides Jagirdars, Abul FazI in Ain-i-Akbari had also mentioned 
various castes of Zamindars which we have already mentioned in their 
respective Sarkars. But he does not give the exact number of Zamindars 
and the portion of land under their occupation. Nevertheless, the 
accounts show that Zamindars did exist in this region. 

The general administration was in any case well supervised. There 
was no place anywhere for delay and corruption. It, however, does 
not suggest that it was an ideal administration, it had it’s own lapses 
and faults. But taken on it’s merits, in that medieval age, it was quite 
praiseworthy. They too had a great influence in their parganas and 
villages. 
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Chhotu Ram and the Indian 
National Congress 

Pardaman Singh* 


Chhotu Ram was the chief architect and spokesman of the 
Unionist Party in the Punjab, From 1916 to 1920, he was a member 
of the Indian National Congress. However, in Novermber 1920, in the 
wake of the adoption of Mahatma Gandhi’s programme of non- 
co-operation by the Congress, he left the organisation, for good. Why 
did he take such a step ? What were his overriding considerations in 
taking such a decision ? 

Chhotu Ram has himself explained his resignation from the 
Congress in terms of his opposition to Mahatma Gandhi’s programme 
of Satyagraha or passive resistance, boycott and non-co-operation. 
This new and radical programme of the Congress, he felt, would not 
benefit his people, the agriculturists. Personally, he was strongly 
against the Rowlatt Act, and ardently wished that the government had 
withdrawn it. But he realised the dangers of passive resistance. He 
felt that it required qualities of patience, forbearance and self-control 
which few persons possessed. The masses, ill-educated and ill- 
disciplined as they were, were not likely to abide by the lofty 
principles of the Satyagraha. Then it was fraught with dangerous 
consequences as to the maintenance of law and order. He viewed with 
/ particular concern the spread of this “poison” into the rural areas 

where people were much more ignorant and easily excitable. He, 
therefore, appealed to the leaders of the country to “confine our 
agitation within the bounds of law and conduct it on moderate 
lines.” 1 

Later, the inauguration of non-co-operation movement involving 
boycott of educational institutions, and, at a subsequent stage, ndn- 

•Professor, Department of History, Maharishi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 
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payment of taxes made Chhotu Ram think hard. Apart from his 
conviction that such methods were of doubtful utility, he particularly 
considered it from the point of its possible effects on the agricultu- 
rists. Finding them economically weak and educationally backward, 
he felt that they would be further adversely affected if they took to 
Congress programme. Already their share in services and professions 
was very low; the boycott of schools and colleges would throw 
them into a mire from where they might find it nearly impossible to 
extricate themselves. The “lag” between the advanced city classes and 
the backward agriculturists, he feared, would be further widened. 
Then the hardship, which was bound to result on account of non- 
payment of taxes, would be largely borne by the zamindars. Already 
living in poverty, they would be forced to live on the verge of 
starvation. 

Chhotu Ram did not form such views in hurry or abruptly. His 
annoyance and uneasiness with the Congress and its activities was 
evident even earlier; he greatly resented its urban orientation. When 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee showed a bias in favour of 
the urban areas in its reform proposals, he said : 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee has adopted 
a sectarian attitude in its memorandum, has wholly 
identified itself with the urban and commercial classes and 
deals with the rights and claims of the rural population as 
if the latterformed no part of the Indian nation and should 
be content with such crumbs of political rights and privi- 
leges as their urban — shall I say — masters might be pleased 
to throw over to them. 2 

He also added that if he had to choose between the urban 
Hindu and the Muslim agriculturist he would unhesitatingly 
sympathise with the latter. 3 The events and developments of 1919-20 
only confirmed his feelings. The hour of parting, he thought, had 
come. 

Two courses were open to Chhotu Ram. One was to throw 
himself whole-heartedly in the nationalist movement, secure political 
freedom and then build up the fabric of society free from deprivation 
and inequality. It was, of course, a longer harder and even uncertain 

2. David Page, Prelude to Partition : The Indian Muslims and the Imperial 
System of Control, 1920-32, Oxford University Press. 1982, p. 64. 
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course. The end of the Raj was nowhere at hand, notwithstanding the 
declaration of August 1917. The English domination was firmly 
entrenched and the rulers entertained the view that their departure 
from India was in remotely distant future. In the years immediately 
after the First World War India was not viewed as a “lost dominion,” 
and nor were the Englishmen prepared to abdicate their burden and 
responsibility. The other course was to secure power, however 
limited, under the Montford reforms and work for the betterment of 
the lot of his people and raise them at least to the level of city, 
educated and more advanced classes. 

Chhotu Ram chose the later course. This decision proved to 
be momentous. Once it was taken there was no re-thinking, much 
less return; what remained was only a relentless pursuit of his 
cherished goals. 

A number of scholars have accepted this interpretation. 4 This 
paper, based on new and unutilized source-material, seeks to analyse 
the events and circumstances leading to Ghhotu Ram’s decision to 
sever connection with the Indian National Congress. . 

Chhotu Ram started his legal practice at Rohtak in 1912 in 
partnership with Lai Chand. He joined the Indian National Congress 
in 1916 and became the President of Rohtak District Congress 
Committee in the same year. During the First World War 1914-18, 
he helped the British in the recruitment of soldiers and collection of 
war-funds. The local administration greatly appreciated his services 
and those of his supporters and projected Chhotu Ram’s image as a 
loyal citizen. The title of Rai Sahib was also bestowed upon him. H.A. 
Casson, the Commissioner of Ambala, wrote in this regard in April 
1919 : “Mr. Harcourt initiated an experiment in Rohtak in that he 
took into his confidence the so-called leaders of the people. He 
consulted them on everything and he trusted Chhotu Ram particularly 
to such an extent that other sections of the community complained 
that Chhotu Ram and not Mr. Harcourt was Deputy Commissioner. 
I watched this experiment sympathetically and supported Mr. 


4. For details see Madan Gopal, Sir Chhotu Ram : A Political Biography, 
New Delhi, 1977; H.L. Agnihotri and S.N. Malik, A Profile in Courage — 
A Biography of Choudhary Chhotu Ram, New Delhi, 1978; D.C. Verma, Sir 
Chhotu Ram : Life and Times, New Delhi, 1981. 
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Harcourt against much adverse criticism...” 5 6 H. Harcourt was the 
Deputty Commissioner, Rohtak during 1916-19. 

This mutually advantageous arrangement could not withstand 
the new and tumultous atmosphere of post-war period. On account 
of economic distress, unemployment, higher prices and shortages of 
essential commodities, discontent against the British became strong 
and widespread. The political temperature began to rise. To control 
the political activities of extremists and revolutionaries, the British 
government armed itself with sweeping powers by a new legislative 
enactment, the Rowlatt Act. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
reacted strongly against it and launched in April 1919 Satyagraha 
or passive resistance. This resulted in a series of anti-British 
demonstrations and hartals in various parts of the country. 

A big meeting was held at Rohtak on 1 1 April 1919 after the 
initial two meetings of 4 and 6 April. Chhotu Ram, as a Congressman 
attended the meeting. Anti-British speeches were made and the citizens 
also decided to publish the prescribed literature. 

Chhotu Ram’s participation in these public meetings caused a 
surprise in local governmental circles. Suspicion as regards his support 
to Rowlatt Satyagraha was heightened by his absence from Rohtak 
for the greater part of the period from 5 April to 17 April 1919. It 
was the time when agitation in the district was gaining strength. The 
Deputy Commissioner, in order to counteract the growing “evil”, had 
convened two meetings of the local “loyal” supporters on these two 
days, 5 and 17 April, Chhotu Ram’s presence and support to the 
government at this critical juncture was needed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. His absence for nearly two weeks lent force to the 
rumour that he was a supporter of the Satyagraha, R.C. Bolster, 
Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak conveyed his extreme displeasure to 
Chhotu Ram; he even declined to meet him when he sought to clarify 
things. Bolster sternly reminded Chhotu Ram about his duty at the 
critical time; “Your duty is very clear and the action to be taken by 
you simple. You have only ... ‘to dissociate yourself publicly from 
the movement (opposition to the Rowlatt Act)’ and exert yourself in 
quieting unrest and preventing disorder. So soon as you can show 
me that you are doing this, visits from you will be welcome but not 


5. Letter, 16 April 1919, Commissioner, Ambala to Lai Chand, Haryana State 
Archives, F. No. H-4 (Confd.) D.C. Rohtak. I am grateful to Shri Ram 

Singh Jakhar, Freedom Fighter, for supplying me a copy of this file. 
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before.” 6 

H.A. Casson, the Commissioner of Ambala, too, was taken 
aback at Chhotu Ram’s participation in the Rowlatt Act agitation. 
He suspected that for a long time Chhotu Ram had been ‘‘con- 
templating treachery.” He, in a strongly-worded letter, to his legal 
partner, Lai Chand, expressed the government’s attitude : “He 
(Chhotu Ram) is entitled to any opinion he likes on the Rowlatt Bill. 
He can deliberately break the law at his own risk? and can excite others 
to do so, but any man who does this is bound at least to say he will 
not accept gifts from Government with one hand while endeavouring 
to strike Government with the other.” 8 H.A. Casson was shocked that 
a person who was receipient of government’s honour and material 
benefits should act so. He said : “On the very first difference of 
opinion about the policy of Government this man (Chhotu Ram) turns 
round and says he is going to coerce Government by breaking the 
laws and publishing seditious literature”. 9 Only a few days before 
this letter was written Chhotu Ram had gone to Montogomery to 
receive from the government “a large grant of land.” 10 

Chhotu Ram’s position was one of anxiety and difficulty. 
Suddenly he found himself out of favour with the British Government. 
He attributed the government’s displeasure to his various enemies. “I 
have a host of enemies,” he explained to Deputy Commissioner, “All 
non-zamindar classes are dead against me. Muhammadans are my 
bitter enemies. Gaur Brahmans are no less bitter. The police are against 
me to a man. Officers are equally hostile to me. Each of these classes 
has a separate set of reasons for being inimical to me. My influence, 
supposed or real, with Mr. Harcourt and the supposed use that 1 
made of it for the exclusive benefit of Jats and to the detriment of all 
others is a common ground in all these classes.” 11 Chhotu Ram 
further added that the government’s attitude towards him was 
hardened on account of certain “silly” and “false” rumours. He 
impressed upon the Deputy Commissioner the necessity of providing 


6. Letter, 19 April, Deputy Commissioner Rohtak, to Chbotu Ram, Ibid. 

7. Emphasis in the original. 
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him an opportunity of explaining things personally to him to avoid 
forming a “one-sided judgement.” 12 

A day later, in another letter to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Chhotu Ram clarified his position clearly and unambiguously : 

As for my association with the movement against the 
Rowlatt Act I may say that I have never associated myself 
with either passive resistance of satyagraha. In fact I was 
personally against hartals. I wrote to the Civil and Military 
Gazette on the subject of passive resistance and satyagraha 
yesterday at the suggestion of Ch. Lai Chand just before I 
received your letter. On my way to Sonepat on 15th and 
back on the 17th 1 explained the real scope of the Rowlatt 
Act, contradicted false rumours and allayed the suspicions 
of the people of Sampla, Kheri-Sampla and Kheri-Sadh. 
On the 18th I went to my own village for the same purpose 
I also explained to the people their duty under the Village 
Patrol Act. I may further say that one of the manifestoes 
signed by me jointly with Ch. Lai Chand and Ch. Nawal 
Singh has already been issued and two others similarly 
signed are in the press. 13 

Chhotu Ram further added that he had “already begun the part 
which was allotted to me,” namely, the publication of official 
communications and writing of “appropriate articles and notes in the 
Jat Gazette' And finally, he assured the Deputy Commissioner that 
"my influence will be at your disposal now as it had been at the 
disposal of the Government during the war.” 14 

Unable to get any response from the Deputy Commissioner. 
Chhotu Ram again wrote a long letter to R.C. Bolster about a month 
later, clarifying his position and assuring him of his continued help 
and co-operation. He was at pains in explaining “the possible sources 
of annoyance” resulting in “displeasure” against him. Chhotu Ram 
again blamed his enemies. He alleged that they had launched against 
him “a campaign of malicious vilification” and presented “a very 
dark picture of myself and have laid on their colours even thicker 


12. Ibid. 
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than I had first expected.” 16 In an attempt to dispel the “feeling of 
disappointment about Rohtak men” and to explain his absence from 
the city between 5 April and 17 April when the Deputy Commissioner 
had called two meetings to keep the people on the side of the 
Government, Chhotu Ram wrote : 

I had to conduct at Sonepat two or three cases on the 4th 
and 5th April, these dates having been fixed in March. I 
left early in the morning on 4th and returned at midnight 
on the 5th April. In response to a telegram from Ch. Lai 
Chand, I left for Montgomery next morning. I returned 
on the 8th, left for Hissar on the night of 11th to join a 
marriage and returned on the 13th only to go to a meeting 
which was to be held at Ismaila for collecting subscriptions 
for the Jat School but had to be given up owing to the 
death of a young man in the village. I left for Sonepat 
again on the 15th April to attend a case and returned at 
about 6 p.m. on the 17th by road. 19 

Chhotu Ram further added that since his partner in the legal 
practice, Lai Chand, was away from 2 April to 12 April, he had to 
do the professional work all by himself. All this, Chhotu Ram argued, 
should explains to “why I was unable to attend in response to your 
call on the 5th and 17th April and also why I was unable to see you 
more frequently than I did.” 17 

As to his attitude towards the political agitation, Chhotu Ram 
once again stated frankly and clearly : 

As for myself I desire to say that I have been very defini- 
tely and unmistakably opposed to satyagraha and passive 
resistance from the very beginning. When satyagraha and 
passive resistance were first talked of I predicted in clear 
terms that if either of these movements were resorted 
to it would lead to such disastrous results that Mr. Gandhi 
himself would have to urge its abandonment. 18 

Referring to the meeting of 1 1 April, Chhotu Ram expressed 
satisfaction that compared to the meetings of 4 and 6 April, it was “a 


15. Letter, 15 May 1919, Chhotu Ram to R.C. Bolster, Ibid, 
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very tame affair,” and that no hartae was observed at Rohtak as a 
protest against the arrest of Gandhiji when in most towns of the 
Punjab and in all municipal towns of Rohtak district (except Rohtak 
and Sonepat) hartal was observed. This was largely, Chhotu Ram 
believed, on account of "a new sense of restraint” in the area 
in the creation of which he took credit and pride. 19 

Reiterating his loyalty and a desire to work in collaboration 
with the government, Chhotu Ram emphasised, “In all the stages of 
the Great War I worked enthusiastically for years together at a very 
considerable sacrifice of my time, comfort and professional income... 
the interests of my community are best served by continued good-will 
and patronage on the part of the Government.” 20 In earnestness and 
sincerity Chhotu Ram asked, “Could I have any possible motive for 
the conduct imputed to me ? Could my character undergo such a 
violent change in the space of two or three weeks ?” Once again he 
asked for an opportunity, a personal meeting, for giving “a con- 
vincing explanation of everything” and “rebutting the specific comp- 
laints against me.” 21 

However, R. C. Bolster remained unmoved by Chhotu Ram’s 
explanations, contradictions of "rumours” and assurances of loyalty 
and a desire to work in close cooperation with the government. He did 
not forgive Chhotu Ram and Lai Chand for their absence from Rohtak 
in the early days of the Rowlatt agitation; he was convinced that 
it was certainly more than a lucky accident.” 22 Bolster, in fact, grew 
increasingly suspicious of Chhotu Ram’s activities specially his 
meetings Piru Singh, the manager of the Gurukul at Matindu near 
Kharkhauda in Rohtak district, and at Delhi with “the notorious 
Shradha Nand (Munshi Ram).” 28 

Feeling unhappy and puzzled at the silence of the Deputy Comm- 
issioner, Chhotu Ram made yet another attempt. In January 1920 he 
wrote to R. C. Bolster seeking “a fairly long interview” for a “free 
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and frank discussion of the circumstances which gave rise to the 
regrettable misunderstanding against me.” 24 He elaborated thus : 

I cannot conceal the fact from me that there was a time 
when you doubted even my loyalty and I do not know what 
change, if any, has been in your estimate of the lying 
reports and malicious representations on which you based 
your opinion in the first instance. On the other hand I 
wish frankly to say that I feel I have a very genuine and 
reasonable grievance against the manner in which you have 
treated me and my community. 25 

Chhotu Ram insisted that “only a full and candid discussion is 
best calculated to remove the misunderstanding in your mind and the 
sense of wrong in mine.” Such a discussion, he was convinced was 
“the best way of placing our personal relations on a normal and 
sound basis.” 26 

R. C. Bolster was not moved; he rebuffed Chhotu Ram’s repeated 
pleadings and left Rohtak in 1920 without granting him a hearing. 

The years 1919-20 were, without doubt, full of difficulty and 
anxiety for Chhotu Ram. The Rowlatt agitation had given a new turn 
to the nationalist movement. Soon afterwards Gandhiji launched non- 
co-operation movement with a view to secure swaraj. It adopted the 
boycott of government schools, colleges, courts and the new councils, 
surrender of government awards, titles and honours in the first 
phase. Later on the movement was to be intensified by adopting the 
programme of resignation from civil services, and, in the last phase, 
the refusal to pay taxes. 

Chhotu Ram was at the crossroads. He had to define his position 
and declare his future intent in the rapidly and vastly changed 
political climate of the country. 


24. Letter, 6 January 1920. Chhotu Ram to R.C. Bolster, Deputy Commissioner 
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Demographic Change in the 
Upper Bari Doab (1849-1951) 

B. S. HiRA* 


Population — the problem of increased pressure on scarce resources 
— is an important factor in the quest of self reliant independent India 
for economic development and social justice. The statistics of each 
Five Year Plan show that the substantial portion of the economy’s 
growth has been nullified by the rapidly expanding population (1) And 
the ramifications of the population problem are not limited to, 
economic development, social welfare and political stability; the rate 
of increase, as Cohn suggested, has consequences for the form of 
society in the future (2) Historically, however, the rapid increase in 
the population of India is a fairly recent phenomenon. At the aggre- 
gate (national and provincial) levels, the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Census figures show overall growth rate but with significant 
fluctuations. The rate from 1881 to 1921 was 23 percent for 
the country as a whole (3) The Punjab record for the same period was 
22 per cent. 

The provincial and national trends set the general context for 
the Upper Bari Doab and its inhabitants. Individual families and 
lineages, however, had histories of growth and contraction which 
though related to the aggregate picture, show great contrast through- 
out the period from 1849 to 1851, Some families expanded early 
only to contract more recently, others have pyramided slowly over 
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Civilization, “Conclusions” Englewood Calif. Prentice-Hall, 1921, 
pp. 157-64. 

3. Computed from figures in the Census of India 1931, Simla, 1935, Vol. I, 
Pt, II, Imperial Table II, 
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time while a number have died out, and the continuity of still 4 5 6 
another group has been in peril — there being only one male descendant 
in each generation. The varied demographic histories of particular 
families have an important dynamics in changing patterns of behavi- 
our -decision to lease, buy and sell land, to migrate, and to seek new 
occupations in an effort to adjust to changing pressure on the family’s 
resources and to take new opportunities. Demogrpphic change lies 
behind many modifications in Punjabi rural behaviour. A look at 
Upper Bari Doab’s population also reveals some shift in composi- 
tion of consequences for all facets of life in the Upper Bari Doab. 

Disease and Population 

Table 1 summarises information on the size, rate of change and 
density of population in the Upper Bari Doab and of the Punjab for 
the period from 1855 to. 1951. An accelerating increase in the size of 
population of the Upper Bari Doab and the province has been 
registered since 1911, the earlier period covered by the Census was 
characterised by a fluctuating rate of growth with an actual decline 
in the decade from 1901 to 191 J. At the provincial level a number of 
factors contributed to the pre-191 1 oscillations. Epidemic diseases 
played an important part, major outbreaks of cholera occured in 1867, 
1869, 1872, 1875, 1878-79 and 1892, of plague in 1897-98, 1901-04, and 
1907-1908, of smallpox in 1869 and 1879 and of ‘fever’ intermittently 
throughout the period. 4 Equally important and. often related to the 
incidence of epidemic diseases were recurrent famines resulting from 
the failure of the rains and the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities to move stock of grain and fodder into affilicted areas. 
Famines had been a check on population growth in the pre-British 
period. These occured in the late eighteenth century in 1753 and 
particularly a severe one in 1783 during the political turmoil accom- 
panying the disintegration of Mughal authority in the Punjab, and the 
increased activities of the misls. There were six more famines between 
1802 and 1837, the wrost being the one in 1833. 5 In the last half of 
the nineteenth century following British annexation, the Punjab 
experienced severe shortages four times in 1860, 1868-69, 1878-79 and 
1898-99.® After 1880, however, scarcity was a local problem that could 
be relieved by moving grain from surplus areas within the state along 

4. Pnnjab Census. 1881, Part I, pp. 15-16. 

5. Ibid., p. 48. 

6. Ibid., pp. 54-56. 
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newly developed rail networks. 7 After the concurrent expansion of 
area irrigated by canals in the Western Punjab, a surplus beyond 
the needs of the province was produced annually and the Punjab never 
again experienced a deficit in food production. 

Because of the large area irrigated from wells and canals, 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts in general never suffered during 
famine years despite the density of their population, 8 Upper Bari 
Doab’s (Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts) merchants and cultivators 
were so accustomed to adequate crops even in the wrost years, that 
they sold everything not needed for immediate consumption during 
famines to take advantage of the inflated prices in afflicted areas. 
This caused difficulty in the Upper Bari Doab when scarcity extended 
for several years because there were no reserves for the local non- 
agricultural population. But very few deaths were ever attributed to 
femine in the Upper Bari Doab. 9 

The periodic epidemics took a heavy toll, accounting for much of 
the fluctuation in the size of population of the Upper Bari Doab until 
1921. The cholera outbreak was very severe in 1878-79, producing 
the variation in the 1868-81 period. A serious attack of cholera in 
1892, coupled with the effects of plague in 1897-1898, was largely 
responsible for a decline in Upper Bari Doab’s population in the last 
decade of the century. Contagious disease continued to be a problem 
in the next decade. 

The number of deaths from fever, small pox, and plague alone 
reached the total of 45,108 in 1908 in Amritsar when exceptional 
heavy monsoon rainfall was followed by extensive floods. 10 Many 
hollows in the neighbourhood of Amritsar city had been recently filled 
in and the sanitary arrangements greatly improved. 11 Plague was 
very severe from 1903-07 but the number of deaths decreased enormo- 
usly in 1906-1909 only to revive again in 1901-1911. Attention had 
been mainly directed to inoculation and the extremination and disinf- 


7. Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis, The Punjab To-day: An Economic Survey of the 
Punjab in Recent Years, Vol. I, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 
1931, p.230. 

8. S R. Amritsar District 1892, p. 45; S.R, Gurdaspur District 1S92, p. 45. 

9. H.D. Craik, A.R. of Batala Tehsil of Gurdaspur District, C & M.G. Press, 
Lahore, 1909, p. 45. 

10. D,G. Amritsar 1914, p. 27. 

11. Ibid. 
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ection of infected buildings. 12 

Similarly, in Gurdaspur district in the year 1911 fever claimed 
11,167 victims and plague 14, 572. 13 Parts of Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
Tehsils were very damp and were thus productive of long and bowl 
disorders as well as of malaria. In the hill tracts and in the tehsil of 
Pathankot, goitre was very common. 14 Plague first appeared in 1900 
and spread to other tehsils. In no subsequent year the district had 
been free from plague and the epidemic reached its height in the year 
1904 when total mortality was40,104 16 Mortality dropped to 309 in 
the year 1908 when malaria accounted for 11,983 deaths. 16 

Inoculation for plague was looked upon with distrust by the 
people. During the epidemic of 1910-191 1 nearly 15,000 deaths from 
plague occurred and more than 600 villages were infected but only 
8,682 inoculations were performed. In the year 191 1-1912 there were 
about 2,000 deaths from plague and 210 villages were infected and 
6,410 inoculations were performed and it seemed unlikely that this 
measure would increase in favour. 

Rat destruction by traps and baits was still being carried on and 
smoking of rat holes with sulphur fumes was introduced in 1913. 
Sujanpur has been systematically smoked in the winter of 1913 and 
Pathankot and villages round Kahnuwan were similarly treated. 
So far, however, the people have not received the measure with 
enthusiasm, the progress is slow. 17 

After 1918 the Punjab never again experienced an epidemic attack. 
The disappearance of contagious disease was that steps were taken 
to localise the outbreak of cholera and small pox, the most common 
killers. But Kessinger thinks that there was no wholesale introduction 
of Western Public Health methods in rural Upper Bari Doab. 18 And 
perhaps the serious epidemics of disease disappeared after 1918, and 
the population of the Upper Bari Doab and the province entered a 
period of accelerating expansion. 


12. Ibid. 

13. D.G. Gurdaspur 1914, p. 87. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Tom G. Kessinger, Vilayatpur 1848 to 1968, Social and Economic Change tn 
A North Indian Village, Berkley, 1974, p. 87. 
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The repeated outbreak of contagious disease contributed to the 
limitation of growth in the Upper Bari Doab’s population. The short 
life span in the rural Upper Bari Doab had pronounced consequences 
for Upper Bari Doab’s social structure. Although the consideration 
of structural change belongs to a separate topic two examples will ill- 
ustrate some effects of insecure life on the Upper Bari Doab making 
the community before 1910 fundamentally different from twentieth 
century Upper Bari Doab. In 1849 most of the property groups con- 
sisted of a single adult male and his dependents "of necessity” that 
is he had not sufficiently closely related kinsmen with whom he might 
combine if he so desired. Through 1910 these groups accounted for 
atleast 23 per cent of the property groups in Upper Bari Doab. Their 
proportion steadily declined. The break between 1910 and the follow- 
ing period is sharpest if the non-resident members who had migrated 
temporarily but still shared property with groups in the Upper Bari 
Doab are included. The meaning of pre-1922 mortality rates for 
average man is more vividly illustrated by the age at which heads of 
property groups inherited their positions. 

The incidence of epidemic disease before 1910 made it significantly 
more difficult for men in Upper Bari Doab who belong to joint 
property groups than became possible later. When joint property 
groups didexist in the later nineteenth century they wereless longlived 
than after 1910. The meaning of these facts for relations within the 
family and for continuity between generations will be discussed later. 

Migration and Population 

After disease, migration has been a major factor in Upper Bari 
Doab’s population history. Since 1849 only a handful of individuals 
have settled in the Upper Bari Doab for extended period of time. 
With the exception of few shop-keepers who came after partition 
of 1947, few carpenters stayed in Upper Bari Doab for a short 
period of time. Emigration, permanent or for a long period has been 
a common practice in the Upper Bari Doab. 

Migration from the Upper Bari Doab increased toward the end 
of the nineteenth century and has remained important ever since. But 
the rate of migration has not been constant throughout the period. 
There were several years of great activity, the effects of which are evi- 
dent in the figures on the size and rate of change of Upper Bari 
Doab’s population. Movement from the Upper Bari Doab to other 
communities was a gradual and an individual affair but most of the 
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migration was characterised by group movements to particular places 
over a limited span of time. The stimulus to migrate, the use of 
money earned outside the Upper Bari Doab, and type of work done 
by emigrants will be discussed later. Here the focus will be on timing 
and the extent of migration— question important for the history of 
population growth in Upper Bari Doab and the province. 

One indication of timing, volume, the geographical distribution of 
migration from Upper Bari Doab is the residence of migrants at each 
of the reference dates or areas. The first group movement occurred 
in the 1890s when many men left for canal colonies in Western 
Punjab and for Austrialia. Although the next insignificance to mor- 
tality from epidemics in the decade the numbers in these movements 
were large enough to have an impact on the population and they set a 
pattern which holds as the volume increased later. In the 1890s large 
tracts of land in Western Punjab that had formerly been arid and spa- 
rsely populated were opened for settlement upon the completion of an 
extensive system of perennial canals. The government organised an 
elaborate programme in selecting colonists to settle in these tracts; 
its objective was two fold To relieve the pressure of population upon 
the land in those districts of the province where the agricultural popu- 
lation has already reached or is fast approaching the limit which 
agriculture can support; and to colonise the area in question with 
well to do yeoman of the best class of agriculturists who would 
cultivate their own holdings with the aids of tenants and would 
constitute healthy agricultural communities of the best Punjab type. 19 

In practice every effort was made to emulate the process by which 
rural villages in the Upper Bari Doab had originally been settled. The 
colonists form a group of neighbouring villages who were already set- 
tled owners and experienced agriculturists and if possible “connected 
by common descent” were selected to form the core of a new comm- 
unity in the canal colony. 20 

As the densely populated districts in the state— Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur were certainly qualified to send colonists, they had by 


19. F. B. Wace, The Punjab Colony Manual , The Superintendent Punjab 
Printing Press, Lahore, 1936 (2nd edition), p. 7; Chenab, Colony Gazetter, 
p. 29. 

20. Punjab Colony Manual, p. 38. 
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1901 provided 1,15,596 settlers. 21 In 1894 a group was recruited 
from the jails in the Upper Bari Doab. Each property group was 
granted one “square” of 22 to 27 acres, as tenants-at-will for five 
years after which permanent occupation were awarded with the 
option of actual purchase after another five years. 22 The jats 
migrated to the Chenab colony with their families and also induced 
some sepidars and artisans to accompany them to work they had in 
Upper Bari Doab. Early in the 1890s a “few adventurous spirits” 
returned to the Upper Bari Doab from Australia with substantial 
proof of the fact that money could be made there. 23 It then bacame 
common for villagers from the Upper Bari Doab in particular to go 
to Australia in search of their fortunes. The Upper Bari Doab had a 
substantial share in these movements. 

There was little new migration in the first decade of the present 
century. Few people went to Canada but their numbers were offset by 
those returning from Australia. No new migration to Australia took 
place because of the inauguration of a white Australian policy from 
190 1. 24 Thereafter all persons migrating to the country had to pass 
a fifty word dictation test in English, an obstacle that no one from 
rural Upper Bari Doab could overcome in 1901. 25 In the next two 
periods 1910-1922 and 1922-1931, however, there was a marked 
increase in the movement from the Upper Bari Doab, and migration 
became a factor in determining the size and rate of growth of Upper 
Bari Doab’s population. The expansion of the army during the First 
World War to join military, the weavers were all entered into a single 
regiment of sappers and miners that saw service in the Mesopotamia 
Campaign. But most migration occurred between the two reference 
periods when in 1921-1922 another new canal development was 
opened for colonisation. There in lieu of pension none from the 
Upper Bari Doab were given grants for their military service. 

Migration therefore became a factor in the course of Upper Bari 


21. Chenab Colony Gazetteer, 1904, p. 36. The figures have not been adjusted. 
It included figures for Shakargarh Tehsil which was a trans-Ravi Pargana 
of Gurd'aspur District. 

22. PAR 1922, I, pp. 174-75; Himadri Banerjee, Agrarian Society of the Punjab 
1849-1901, Manohar Publications, Delhi, 1977, p. 27. 

23. D.G. Gurdaspur 1904. 

24. C. Kondapali, Indian Overseas 1838-1949, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1951, p. 195. 

25. Ibid., p. 193. 
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Doab’s population history as the significance of epidemic desease 
began to decline. Movements from Upper Bari Doab contributed 
along with the outbreaks of plague in 1915 and influenza in 1918 to 
bring a slight decrease in the population in the decade from 1911 to 
1921. The rapid growth of migration followed the opening of canal 
colony in 19 1 2 and 1931, when the Upper Bari Doab and the province 
had already entered into a period of steady growth. 

Gurdaspur District alone sent 32,212 settlers to Chenab colony. 
They were mostly Arains, Aroras, Barwalas, Jats and Rajputs. 26 

On the other hand about 1,10,000 persons born in Amritsar were 
enumerated in the colony district in the 1941 census. These figures of 
course represent only emigrants of the first generation. 27 

The next substantial movement occurred as a result of partition 
of the Punjab between India and Pakistan. All Muslims and Gujars 
in the Upper Bari Doab left for Pakistan. This loss was offset by the 
return of refugees who had been in the canal colonies now in Pakis- 
tan side of the border. 

Instead the population of the Upper Bari Doab decreased in 
1951. The Amritsar District had population of 1,621,126 in 1941. In 
1951 its population has been found to be 1,367,040. There were 
637,695 Muslims in 1941. There number has been found to be 4,585 in 
1951. 

Similarly the population of Gurdaspur District in 1941 was 
8,62,006 while it has been found to be 8,51,294 in 1951. 29 

The districts also on account of their vicinity to the neighbouring 
state of Pakistan, will have growth of population and rate of industr- 
ial expansion more or less dependent on the type of relations between 
India and Pakistan. 30 The rest of the period 1849 to 1951 saw a pro- 
nounced increase in migration. A substantial expansion occurred in 

26. Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District 1936, Statistical Tables, Table 8 A, 
p. XXXVI. 

27. D.G. Amritsar 1947, p. 36. 

28. Census of India 1951, Vol. VIII, Pt. I-A, p. 16. Though 186 villages of 
Kasur Tehsil of Lahore District have been added to it, still the popula- 
tion did not increase. The gap was widened by 491.093 if the Muslims of 
186 villages in 1941, which is estimated 600,243 is taken into consideration. 

29. Ibid., p.16. The Shakargarh Tehsil of Gurdaspur District was transferred to 
Sialkot District, now on the Pakistan side of the Border. 

30. Ibid., p. 15 
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Upper Bari Doab, in other parts of Punjab and to a lesser extent,, 
other Indian States. Most represent a redistribution of the refugees 
from canal colonies. The new development in the late fifties was a 
heavy migration overseas primarily to England of Upper Bari Doab’s 
residents. 

Caste Composition of the Upper Bari Doab 

During the period 1849 to 1951 a shift occurred in the caste compo- 
sition of the Upper Bari Doab owing to differences in the incidence of 
disease, responses to opportunities for migration and perhaps a differ- 
ential survival rate from one caste to another. 31 Whatever the com- 
bination of responsible factors, each large caste group had a distinctive 
history of growth in the Upper Bari Doab as a whole. The propor- 
tion of each caste group to the total number of adult males in the 
Upper Bari Doab for each reference years, and also the direction of 
change in the absolute number of men from year to year. 

The numerical position of the four larger groups in the Upper 
Bari Doab in 1849 — the Jats Julahas, Chamars and Brahmins— shows 
a distinctive pattern of change over the ensueing period. The caste 
of Chamars is the most dramatic, they increased steadily in numbers 
and, except for 1922, as group percentage of the community. From 
the third largest group in the Upper Bari Doab the Chamars grew to 
an unchallenged second place in the Upper Bari Doab. The change 
in part can be accounted for by different patterns of migration. The 
Brahmins and more recently the Jats, have found it easier to move in 
to new occupations outside the Upper Bari Doab than the Chamars; 
the canal colonies provided the Chamars with opportunities for 
migration from 1892 to 1947 but after the creation of Pakistan most 
of them returned to the Upper Bari Doab and the Chamars’ propor- 
tionate growth in the community is the result of a greater number of 
offsprings in each generation than in other castes. The Brahmins had 
the opposite experience, dealing both in absolute numbers and 
proportion of the total until 1946 when a small expansion revised the 
trend, though it still left them as one of the smallest groups in Upper 
Bari Doab. 

Upper Bari Doab shows several developments of consequences 
for life at different points in time. The smaller groups, whose numbers 
were mostly engaged in the supply of goods and services declined in 

31. Survival rate refers to the number of male off spring who reach adulthood. 
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the nineteenth century. By 1910 there were only a few castes in Upper 
Bari Doab and the three largest — the Jats, Chamars and Julahas— 
accounted for a large percentage of adult males. The structure of 
community became progressively simple with decline in the Jats, 
which had the opposite effect. The numerical preponderance of the 
Jats continues to this day, even long after 1946. The Chamars 
developed into a numerical block of secondary importance in the 
community that together with the Julahas, accounted for almost 35 
per cent of the Upper Bari Doab’s population since 1951. Had the 
political and economic environment of the Upper Bari Doab in the 
nineteenth century remained unchanged, the shift would have been 
less significant. In the context of expanding economic opportunities 
the Chamars for economically dependent on the Jats, given the demo- 
graphic politics in India in which laige numbers means more votes, the 
relative increase in the number of Chamars in the community is an 
important development. 

The consequences of demographic change 

Population growth has increased pressure on Upper Bari Doab’s 
resources over the period from 1849-1951. This increase has not been 
constant because of the impact of disease and migration; there were 
several decades when the man/land ratio improved. But the classical 
view of increasing rural poverty through the British period resulting 
from population growth the repeated sub-division of holding and 
redundance of labour on the land does not hold. Demographic change 
at the level of baseline families and property groups has provided an 
important dynamic for other developments in the Upper Bari Doab 
including rising standard of living for its residents. Added together 
the five patterns of expansion and contraction prodced a history of 
growth for the Upper Bari Doab which saw modest expansion from 
1855 to 1891, then fluctuation during 1891 to 1931 followed by a period 
of rapid increase. But individual groups found themselves in different 
circumstances in terms of pressure of numbers on the resources. The 
varying histories of growth reflect the contradictory nature of values 
regarding the family also in the Upper Bari Doab. The principal 
consideration is continuity of male line. But there has been a conflict 
between that and other attitudes toward the size of the group. In the 
short run a family has generally meant influence and position in the 
community. But over time a large number of sons meant division of 
the baseline family’s patrimoney. The absolute size and changes in 
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the size of Upper Bari Doab total population was a factor in the 
choices, the members of the rapidly expanding families made to 
adjust their numbers to available resources. In periods of relatively 
slow population growth of decline more land was available resources. 
In periods of relatively slow population growth of decline more land 
was available for purchase or lease in the Upper Bari Doab latter 
when Upper Bari Doab was growing. The pattern of growth of 
individual baseline families, and, in some cases, of their constituent 
property groups, influenced, the way in which families responded 
to opportunities inside the Upper Bari Doab and out. 

In addition to the demographic change i.e. if the population 
increases naturally the prices of cultivated land will rise, An Economic 
Historian of the Punjab in the thirties calculated the rise in the 
agricultural land in 1896-97, it was Rs. 78.00 per acre and in 1924-25 
it rose to Rs. 383.00 per acre. At this time population was also 
increasing and hence this might be the result of increased 
population. 32 


32. Hugh Kanedy Trevaskis, op. cit., App. XXXV, p. 432. 
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Select Documents on Partition of Punjab 1947: edited by Dr Kirpal 
Singh, Published by National Book Shop, Delhi, 1991, pp LXXIV + 
766, price Rs. 500/-. 

The book is a monumental work, both in terms of scholarship, 
the labour and time taken for its compilation, editing and publication. 
The most valuable part of the volume is the hitherto untapped Private 
Papers of Earl of Mountbetten, the then Viceroy of India, Lord 
Ismay (Chief of the Staff ofVicroy), Sir Francis Mudie (the first 
Governor of West Punjab, Pakistan), Sir Evans Jenkins (the last 
Governor of British Punjab) and Major J. M. Short, all unearthed 
from their family archives in U.K. Dr Kirpal Singh also managed to 
get interviews with some of the above mentioned British officials and 
some Indian politicians and administrators. This has very much 
enhanced the value of the book as a book of primary source material. 

The book has been compiled on the patern of “India — Transfer 
of Power” Volumes published by the British Government in England. 
The preface, introduction, chronology, important personal and 
summary of every document has been given in the beginning. 

These documents throw a flood of light on the various controver- 
sial issues in which the scholars in three countries viz. India, Pakistan 
and England are keenly interested. It was, therefore, considered 
important to allow the documents to speak for themselves and 
facilitate the scholars to have the compact and consolidated data. 

These private papers provide real clue to the working of their 
minds and reaction to various political situations. They throw signi- 
ficant light on the many a controversial issues even the partition itself; 
the reasons why the plan offered by Giani Kartar Singh for drawing 
the frontier of Pakistan from the other side of Nankana Sahib, 
Lyallpur and Sahiwal, was rejected. 

Amongst the official documents, the one No. 150 the Punjab 
Boundary Award, which led to even straining relations between India 
and Pakistan also deserves special reference from another angle, that 
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controversy was started by the late Sir Francis Mudie, who was of the 
view that the Punjab Boundary Award had been tempered with (see 
author’s interview with Sir Francis Mudie published as an Appendix 
II on pages 733 to 741) saying that he had told Mr. Jinnah. the first 
Governor General of the Dominion of Pakistan and Mr. Liaqat Ali 
Khan, the first Prime Minister that the award had been tempered 
with. Mudie also tells in his interview that the figures of casualities 
given by Lord Mountbatten in his letter to Mudie dated 25 July, 1962 
to prove that the estimate of casualities mentioned by Mosley in his 
book entitled the "Last Days of the British Empire” were wrong and 
exeggerated for blaming him (Mountbatten). It is a well known fact 
that after the Boundary Award was announced Qaide-Azam Jinnah 
had issued the following statement. 

We have been squeezed in as much as it was possible and 
the latest blow that we have received was the award of 
Boundary Commission. It is an unjust, incomprehensive 
and even a perverse award. 

From Mr. Mudie’s statement it becomes clear who was respon- 
sible for the above statement of Mr. Jinnah. It actually so happened 
that a few days before announcement of the Punjab Boundary Award, 
Sir Evan Jenkins, then Governor of Punjab, approached Sir George 
Abell, Viceroy’s Private Secretary and asked for advance information 
regarding the Punjab Boundary Award. He pleaded that it had been 
previous practice of British administrators to give advance information 
to the government concerned in order to enable them to have 
necessary arrangements. Sir George Abell was one of the senior most 
members of the then Indian Civil Service. On this Sir George got in 
touch with Mr. Beaumont, who was Secretary, Radcliffe Commission, 
who supplied him with sketch map showing a boundary line 
(Document No. 236). Neither Beaumont, nor Sir George Abell took 
precautions to emphasize that it was a tentative map and not the final 
one. The map would have gone unnoticed had there been no difference 
between what it depicted and the subsequent award. 

The delay in announcement of Punjab Boundary Award, somehow 
other, deepened the Pakistan authorities suspicion that eleventh hour 
changes had been made in the Award. But there were several reasons 
for this delay. Unlike Bengal or Assam Boundary Awards the Punjab 
Boundary Award was of crucial significance. The success of the entire 
partition plan depended upon its acceptance by both the parties. The 
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time for its announcement was discussed several times in the staff 
meetings of Lord Mountbatten. The Viceroy explained the delay in 
these words. The final Punjab Boundary Award was not completed by 
Sir Cyril Radcliffe until 13th August. Lord Mountbatten writes, as I 
wason the point of leaving for Karachi to attend the ceremonies there 
on the 14th August declaring the birth of Pakistan, so the Award was 
submitted on the following day when he returned from Karachi to 
New Delhi to attend the Independence ceremonies of India. Lord 
Mountbatten therefore admits having “held up the Award until I 
could discuss it with Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on 
16th August.” In the Mountbatten Papers there is a copy of a tele- 
gram dated April 1948 to Lord Ismay Lord Mountbatten made the 
following comment about Sir G. Abell’s letter to Mr. Abbot : 

“The point that rises here was that Abell sent the letter 
concerned without my knowledge. It may be hard to 
convice people that it was so. It will look to have been 
an odd procedure.” In an earlier letter to Sir Evan Jenkins, 
dated 19th March, 1948, Lord Mountbatten stated, "The 
information given in Abell letter about the that when the 
Award would be ready was of course wrong” (Document 
No. 236). 

Sir Evan Jenkins in his reply wrote back to Lord Mountbatten 
that “the enclosures were a schedule (I think typed) and a section of 
a printed map, with a line drawn there on, together showing boundary 
which included in Pakistan ‘a sharp salient in Ferozepur District.’ 
The salient enclosed the whole of Ferozepur and Zira Tehsils.” 
Jenkins also stated that "about 10th or 1 1th August when we were 
still expecting the award on 13th August at the latest, I received a 
secraphone message from Viceroy’s House containing the words, 
"Eliminate sailent.” This change cause some surprise.” 

Lord Mountbatten’s explanation on that point was, “that the line 
indicated in the document attached to Abell’s letter was only a 
tentative one and it was amended subsequently to balance the Bengal 
Boundary line.” 

Another issues which may be of immediate importance to scholars 
as well as the politicians is the demand of a home land for the Sikhs, 
which the Congress too had pressed with the concerned parties. In the 
context of both the above issues Lord Mountbatten’s personal letter 
dated April 2, 1948 to Lord Ismay, is very significant. He writes. 
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“I shall always be grateful to you for having cautioned me not to try 
and bring any direct influence to bear on Radclifife concerning the 
actual Award beyond expressing the following general view.” ‘‘So far 
as I remember, I said to him that Sikh attitude had become rather 
worse than we had anticipated and when he was balancing up 
boundaries of East and West Pakistan, I sincerely hoped that he 
would bear the Sikh problem in mind... . I trusted that any genero- 
sity to Pakistan should be given more in Bengal than in Punjab, since 
there was no Sikh problem in Bengal” (page 705). 

Apart from laying at rest the unfortunate controversy created by 
the pro-partition Muslim leadership that there was any tempering 
with at any later stage of the boundary line settled between Eastern 
and Western Punjab. Dr Kirpal Singh has also very pertinently 
brought out the role which Sir Penderal Moon as the government of 
united British Punjab Province played in order to divert the attention 
of the Sikh leaders particularly Giani Kartar Singh. This fact clearly 
comesout from the letter dated 27 June, 1947, which Sir Penderal Moon 
wrote to Lord Ismay from Bahawalpur, then capital of the Muslim 
Nawabship of the same name in West Punjab. The letter is marked 
“Private and Personal” so it did not form part of the official 
documents connected with the main partition proceedings. Sir Moon, 
in this letter, refers to “his conversation a few weeks ago regarding 
the Sikhs with Lord Ismay. He also writes in the opening para that 
the Sikh leaders having given a rebuff to the offer made to them by 
Sir Ferozkhan Noon that, “the Muslims (of Pakistan)* would grant 
them special concessions if they would throw in their lot with 
Pakistan. That this was to be expected. The Sikhs are still smarting 
from the injuries inflicted on them by the Muslims in the Rawalpindi 
division.”** 

Then Sir Moon unfolds his plan. He writes, “Hence, though, one 
must not look for any immediate results, there is yet hope that with 
patience and perseverance the Sikhs will be brought to the view that 
Eastern Punjab, which must in any case be formed should join 
Pakistan”... . “that certain Sikhs, in touch with both Baldev Singh 
and Tara Singh are going to formulate, informally and entirely 
privity, the Sikh conditions for joining Pakistan... the Sikhs are 
anxious that it should not leak out that any such negotiations are 

♦ (of Pakistan) within brackets is mine 

♦♦Reference is to the large scale Muslim riots against the Sikhs in particular. 

It was in March 1947 after the Muslim League had started communal riots. 
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afoot or contemplated'’.... “It will considerably facilitate matters”, Sir 
Moon continues, “If it can be so arranged that the new Eastern 
Punjab has the strongest possible Sikh complexion, and does not 
therefore include Gurgaon, Hissar, Rohtak and Karnal.... The next 
step would be to indicate that it is optional for this Sikh Eastern 
Punjab to join either Hindustan or Pakistan and there is no pre- 
sumption that it must join one rather than the other. The Sikhs will 
probably make this clear themselves, but if they ask for some pro- 
nouncement to this effect from H.M.G. (His Majesty’ Government in 
London), it will probably be advisable to accede to their request.” 

Dr Kirpal Singh has also included a copy of the note submitted 
by Giani Kartar Singh on 20th June, 1947 entitled Demarcation of 
Boundaries totally contradicts Sir Penderal Moon. We find that on 
the contrary, Giani Kartar Singh demanded that, “Nankana Sahib, 
the birth place of Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith; and the 
adjoining Hindu-Sikh majority belt spreading in Lyallpur, Sheikhu- 
pura and Gujranwala districts and a just share of the colony areas 
(Montgomery, Sahiwal etc.) ought to be included in the eastern 
Punjab, where in the Sikh population can be shifted.” He continues 
further that, "after the wholesale massacre of the Sikhs in the 
Rawalpindi Division, the Sikhs are in no mood to cast their lot with 
Pakistan, while demarcating the boundary of the Eastern and Western 
Punjab provinces, the greatest good of both of the Provinces should 
be kept in view.” The note then proceeds with the second demand 
put forward by Giani Kartar Singh, This was “the exchange and 
transfer of Sikh population from the Pakistan areas and the Muslim 
population from the Eastern areas.” Then he goes on to say that, 
“the Hindi speaking population of this Eastern Punjab is separated 
from the non-Hindi speaking population of this Eastern Punjab.” 

Thus only by putting the above two documents across each 
other could one understand how deep was the game of Sir Moon to 
devide the Sikhs and the Hindus from serving the long term interests 
of the proposed new Dominion Of Pakistan on the one hand and also 
to create a permanent sore for the new Hindustan. We dont find a 
single word in the above note of Giani Kartar Singh as quoted by Sir 
Penderal Moon that, “if the Sikhs are not taken out of the Hindu 
clutches as they want to be and put in a more or less independent 
position on their own....” 

Actually, this is only one extreme example which proves that the 
British had carved out Pakistan for their own long time imperial 
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interests for maintaining a balance of power in Central and in South- 
East Asia on the pretext of safe-guarding the interests of the Muslim 
community. In fact their main aim was to debar the nationalist 
Hindustan from having a direct traditional link with the other 
nationalist and anti-imperialist countries of Central and West Asia 
and with the USSR, then leader of the axis group of countries of 
eastern Europe. India must also be made to lose practically one third 
of her coast line and sovereign rights on those parts of the Arabian 
and the Indian Oceans. It was a big game and the Sikh State of the 
concept of Sir Moon even if formed could not in British estimation 
play that role, which a Muslim State could. Therefore, we find that 
the Penderal Moon plan of a “Sikh Dominated Eeastern Punjab” did 
not find favour with Earl of Mountbatten. We find this clearly from 
Lord Ismay’s private letter dated 3rd July, 1947 written to Sir 
Penderal Moon informing that, “the idea of eliminating the Hindi 
speaking parts of the Eastern Punjab and thus dividing the poor 
Punjab into three bits, instead of two, was put to His Excellency 
(the Viceroy), but both leaders (Sardar Baldev Singh and Giani Kartar 
Singh) agreed that it was not possible for H.E. himself to meet 
their claim now.*” Lord Ismay also tells Sir Moon in the same 
letter that in the meeting held between the Viceroy and Giani 
Kartar Singh and Sardar Baldev Singh on 20th June, 1947, in 
which he quotes Sardar Baldev Singh saying “that there was no' 
sign at all of either of the major parties making any concessions 
the Sikhs and I doubt very much whether there will be any settlement 
between them (the Sikhs) and the Muslims. The same document also 
admits of the Viceroy also telling the Sikh delegates, that, “it was 
not possible for H E. himself to meet their claim now” and that, 
“they seemed fairly content with his promise, to write and draw the 
attention of the leaders to their requests.” We thus find from the 
above correspondence, that the proposal made by Sir Moon,* was also 
cold shouldered by the Muslim League leaders. The real reasons 
behind the rejection of the Sikh demands, particularly territorial 
claims up to Nankana Sahib, the Nili Bar and Montgomery district 
onwards are available in full in the documents included in this book 
by Dr Kirpal Singh, particularly the reports of the Partition Council 
and the proceedings of the meetings of the Boundary Commission. In 


•It was a diplomatic way to put those words across through the leaders of the 
Sikh delegation. 
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this connection we find in the report dated, August 3, 1947, of Justice 
Mehr Chand Mahajan(vide Partition proceedings, Vol. VI, pages 162- 
192 (pp. 310-337) that he did make a gigantic effort to prove the 
existance of homogeneous and contiguous areas in the Western Punjab 
where the Hindu and Sikh population dominated. But Justice Din 
Mohammad in his report dated 5th August, 1947 rejects the entire 
theses of Justice Mahajan and Justice Teja Singh lock stock and barrel 
(see pages 374-406). All the three documents are reproduced in full 
in the Volume. The report of Justice Teja Singh also gives a lie to Sir 
Penderal Moon by stating categorically, “that the Sikhs did not wish 
to be, wholly at the mercy and under the heels of a communal govern- 
ment of the Muslims of which they had sufficient experience”(p. 357). 

To the demand of the Akali leaders that the British had taken 
over Punjab from them in 1849, Justice Din Muhammad put forth a 
claim of the Muslims on the plea that before Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
the Muslims had ruled over Punjab for eight centuries. Actually it 
was expected that the three Justices would write their reports on 
a set pattern of thinking of their respective clients, yet on purely 
technical grounds the report of Justice Mahajan must be treated as a 
master piece in itself. 

The reviewer having read the book “Partition of Punjab” by Dr 
Kirpal Singh, from cover to cover, will not only commend it to the 
scholars to gain an insight as to how the British wisely played their 
cards to leave India fragemented into, bits but also to the major 
political parties, who wittingly or unwittingly played into the hands 
of an imperial power. 

The book has been nicely printed, though the publishers could 
not escape from allowing more then usual printers devils. But in a 
book of such a size there was perhaps no escape from this. The publi- 
shers have done well to price the publication moderately. How one 
could wish that some scholars had done so with regard to the parti- 
tion of the erstwhile province of Bengal into West Bengal and Bangla- 
desh and part of Sylhet district of the then Assam Province, so that 
along with the vast material available to scholars on the freedom 
movement, they could get as much of the documentation on partition 
as was possible. Only by doing so, we could really get to know the 
truth about partition as well. 

M. L. Ahluwalia* 


*B-20, New Delhi South Extension, Part-I, New Delhi-110049. 
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